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CHAPTER I. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 

The enemies of Napoleon HI. are not open to argument, chap. 

and are not to be moved by facts. Mr. Kinglake, having . l 

declared that the Emperor artfully designed and pa- 
tiently led up to the declaration of war of 1854 ; that 
it was part of the policy of personal ambition which he 
laid down immediately after the coup d'etat , if not 
before it ; and that, throughout the long negotiations 
which preceded the rupture of peace, and the appear- 
ance of English and French ships and men in alliance 
against Russia, he was working to isolate England from 
Austria and Prussia, in order to monopolise her alliance 
and so give firmness to his throne — is accepted as 
the true and infallible interpreter of the origin of the 
Crimean War. Convicted of gross partiality and of 
reckless assertions, in his endeavour to fasten crime 
after crime upon the object of his malignant and un- 
reasoning hate ; confounded by the testimony of high- 
minded, impartial statesmen, like the Prince Consort, 

Lord Palmerston, Baron Stockmar, and others ; Mr. 
Kinglake will not loose his grip nor confess to a single 
mistake. All the statesmen who approached the French 
Emperor, or followed the negotiations in which he took 
part, if they bear testimony to his intellectual power or 
to liis good faith and his zeal for the public good, are 
his dupes. Mr. Kinglake, having framed his indict 
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book ment with extraordinary care, and having defaced and 
^ blackened his enemy before putting him upon the stage, 
and built up a dark plot m which he was to be the 
arch-villain, could not consent to have the fabric of his 
dream torn to pieces, and admit that the Eastern Ques- 
tion was growing darkly out of the horizon long before 
Louis Napoleon was free to return to France, or before 
the historian’s Claremont friends had been driven, with 
the scorn of all classes of Frenchmen .and the contempt 
of all liberal men in Europe, into exile. 

Mr. Kmglake traces all events relating to the war, 
and every incident of the drifting into it, to some 
individual interest, or base or treacherous personal in- 
terference. His influence on the right understanding 
of that great chapter of modern history lias been most 
disastrous The misconceptions in regard to it are 
innumerable. The careless censors of it are wont to 
declare that we drifted into it, and to misuse Lord 
Clarendon’s statement m the House of Lord’s, in justifi- 
cation of their view . 1 Mr. Kinglake is Austrian, and he 


1 'My right hon. friend (Mr. 
Bright) is not to blame ; he states 
that which is the common belief, 
that Lord Clarendon, m his place as 
Foreign Minister, did state that we 
had drifted into the Crimean war, 
that is to say, were carried into it 
without our own free will, by causes 
over which we had no control, with 
no distinct new or policy to guide 
our course, as the victims and play- 
things of mere circumstances. Lord 
Clarendon never said any such thing. 
On that occasion Lord Lyndhurst 
had raised a debate with reference 
to the policy of the Government It 
was on the 14th of February, just 
before the declaration of war. Lord 
Clarendon, having fully explained 


the news and policy of the Govern- 
ment, said, “I have now done with 
the Blue Book, and I come to the 
question whether we are at peace 
or war.” For Lord Lyndhurst had 
wound up hiB arguments by asking, 
"Are we at peace or are we at war?” 
Lord Clarendon answered that ne- 
gotiations had been brought to a 
close, and that therefore all questions 
of policy were over and gone by ; 
that the Government still desired 
peace, hut that the moans for securing 
it had passed away from their hands, 
and, in short, he said, we are drift- 
ing into war. That was to say, not 
that they had not a policy, but that 
the moment for negotiations had 
gone by, and that they had reached 
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is anti-Grallican. He never appears to be in search of chap 
the truth, but only of facts and rumours even of the — 
most doubtful origin, that help to serve the foregone 
conclusions with which he entered upon his campaign 
He condemns the English Government for their lack of 
energy and decision ; and, in the blindness of his hate, 
arraigns the Emperor Napoleon for displaying those 
qualities, and adopting that policy, which, according to 
him, English Ministers should have displayed and 
adopted. Had English statesmen done that which the 
Emperor did, they would have been wise and good men 
in their generation. But the Emperor was a trickster, 
who laid a trap for England, to drag her into an al- 
liance for his own personal advantage 1 

The impartial reader of Mr. Kmglake’s account of 
the origin of the Crimean War, will be fascinated by his 
style, and charmed by his portraiture of the actors in 
the great drama he unfolds ; but, if he has read the 
pages of other historians, and the political biographies 
and correspondences bearing upon the subject, which 
have appeared since 1863, he cannot fail to feel amazed 
at the audacious partiality of the advocate turned histo- 
rian. His chapter on the Mensclnkoff mission, m which 
the Great Elchi appears as a demigod, before whom 
we are told the Turkish mind ‘ used to bend and fall 
down,’ is a literary masterpiece ; but it contains no 
true judgment on the counts with which it deals. At 
the conclusion of Prince Menschikoffs mission, by which, 
as Mr. King lake admits, the Emperor Nicholas ‘ had 
destroyed the whole repute he had earned by wielding 
the power of Russia for more than a quarter of a cen- 


tre moment of transition, and be state of -war.” ’ — Mr Gladstone’s 
then, with reference exclusively to Speech on the Affairs of Turkey in the 
that state of circumstances, used the House of Commons, July 31, 1876. 
expression, “ We are drifting into a 1 See Appendix I. 
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tury with justice and moderation towards foreign 
States,’ all the Powers of Europe were of one mind, and 
opposed to the Czar. 

Had England, acting with Prance, called the fleet up 
to Vourla when Hap ole on advanced his to Salamis, 
Nicholas, even m the fury of his diplomatic defeat, 
would not have passed the Pruth. His sole reliance 
was on Lord Aberdeen’s weakness and the English 
Peace party. It is at this point of his story that the 
historian of the Crimean War breaks off to 1 glance at 
the operations of a small host of middle-aged men who 
were pushing their fortunes m Paris ; 5 in other words, 
to prove to the world that it must not rely upon him 
for an impartial history, but must be content to enjoy 
a series of imaginative chapters about history, by a 
powerful and brilliant advocate 

He who is in search of a plain account of the origin 
of the Crimean War, must turn to Lord Palmerston’s 
“Life and Speeches,’ and to the calm and clear judgment 
on the event by the late Prince Consort. Mr. Kmglake 
himself calls Palmerston 4 the lustiest man of those 
days;’ and certainly he could not object to the serene 
judgment of Prince Albert on the ground that he was 
inclined to cover a fault committed by the Emperor. 
The Prince remarked : 4 If, through the line of policy he 
(Nicholas) has adopted, occasion has been given for 
Napoleon to prove himself politically honest, then out 
of this evil good has come.’ By September 21 the 
Prince’s good opinion has been strengthened, for on 
this date he writes to his old correspondent ; 4 Louis 
Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, and cheap corn.’ 
This was the opinion of a Prince of statesmanlike views, 
of calm judgment, and of blameless life, on the part 
which Louis Napoleon had taken in the tortuous and 
tangled negotiations that stretched from the resumption 
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of the dispute between France, as the hereditary pro- chap 

tector of the Catholics in the East, and the Emperor of - 

Russia, as the sovereign of the greater number of the 
followers of the Greek Church, in 1850. Mr. Kinglake 
has put the question at issue in his own epigrammatic 
way : — 4 Stated in bare terms, it was whether, for the 
purpose of passing through the building into their grotto, 
the Latin monks should have the key of the chief door 
of the Church of Bethlehem, and also one of the keys 
of each of the two doors of the Sacred Manger, and 
whether they should be at hberty to place in the Sanc- 
tuary of the Nativity a silver star adorned with the 
Arms of France.’ At the end of September 1853 the 
question was whether — to quote the Prince Consort’s 
words — 4 the extension of the advantages and privileges 
enjoyed by Christian communities in their capacity as 
foreigners to the Greeks generally, with the right 
granted to Russia to intercede for them to this effect, 
would simply make foreigners of ten millions of the 
subjects of the Porte, or depose the Sultan as their 
Sovereign, putting the Emperor of Russia in his place.’ 

The period in the negotiations had been reached, accord- 
ing to thePrmce, when the demands of Russia could be 
conceded c only with the most dishonourable cowardice 
on the part of the Powers.’ The Prince had been a 
weighty actor throughout the negotiations which had 
gone on through three years, and had led to this position, 
and in which Louis Napoleon had borne a conspicuous 
part ; and he represented him as having been ‘ ehrlich 5 
(straightforward) throughout, and, so late as September 
1858, as sincerely anxious for peace. 1 Even in January 
of the following year the Prince writes to his old friend 


1 ‘ As far as good faith is con- this matter,’ M. Thiers said to Mr. 
cerned, he has behaved admirably m Senior ^February 6 , 1854). 
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and counsellor: c In the Eastern question the ball con- 
tinues to roll downhill. “Things bad begun make 
strong themselves by ill,” says Shakspeare, and the 
Emperor Nicholas is a case in point We shall not be 
able to avoid war, and m this pass we find our neigh- 
bour and only ally in anything but a warlike mood.’ 

The reason was obvious. The war, or impending 
war, was very unpopular, and the Emperor was 
greatly embarrassed. His efforts were concentrated 
upon endeavours to bring the Czar to reason, even at 
the last moment, after Sinope, and when the fleets had 
entered the Black Sea. 1 On January 29, 1854, he 
wrote an autograph letter to Nicholas, in which he 
sought to demonstrate that the sending of the squad- 
rons of the two Maritime Powers to the Bosphorus, 
was an inevitable step for the protection of Turkey, 
after the seizure of her provinces for the fulfilment 
of a treaty which she had not violated, and the 
Sinope outrage. This outrage, lie declared, was not 
merely a check to the policy of England and France, 
but a rebuff to their mihtary honour. 2 And yet lie was 
ready to consent to an armistice, and to the withdrawal 
of all parties from their hostile positions, while a final 
effort should be made to settle their differences through 
their ambassadors. 

‘ Let the Russian troops withdraw from the Princi- 
palities,’ said Napoleon, ‘ and our fleets from the Black 
Sea. Since your Majesty prefers to treat direct witli 
the Sultan, you would appoint an ambassador who 
would negotiate a convention with the Sultan’s plenipo- 
tentiary, which would be submitted to the Pour Powers. 
Let your Majesty adopt this plan, on which Queen Vic- 
toria and I are in complete agreement, and peace will 


1 January 4, 1854. 


a See Appendix II. 
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be restored, and the world will rejoice. There is 
nothing m this course which can touch your Majesty’s 
dignity, or wound your honour. But if, through some 
motive which it is difficult to conceive, your Majesty 
should reply by a refusal, then both France and Eng- 
land would be compelled to leave to the hazard of war 
that which might be decided to-day by reason and 
justice.’ 

Then, in order to guard against any misinterpreta- 
tion of his personal feelings towards the Czar, Napo- 
leon added : ‘Let not your Majesty imagine that there 
is the least animosity in my heart ; it is filled only with 
those sentiments which your Majesty yourself expressed 
m your letter of January 17, 1853, when you said: 
“ Our relations should be sincerely amicable, based on 
identical intentions — the maintenance of order, the love 
of peace, respect for treaties, and mutual goodwill ” 
This programme was worthy the Sovereign who drew it 
up ; and I do not hesitate to affirm that I have re- 
mained faithful to it. ’ 1 It was at the time when 
Nicholas wrote to Napoleon the letter here cited, that 


1 The Due de Broglie said the 
Emperor’s letter had every fault that 
a composition could have, it was 
ill conceived and ill expressed It 
was plat et insolent, servile et brutal . 
Madatne de Oircourt called it ‘ cette 
lettre aff reuse,' and added, playfully, 
that Nicholas would have it trans- 
lated and posted up at the corner of 
every street, Count Kergolay, at 
his own dinner-table (February 17, 
1854), having expressed his surprise 
that the English Government ap- 
proved it, declared that its effect 
upon the French people had been 
admirable. 1 The workmen/ he said, 
‘ are all devouring it at their guin- 


guettes. They are delighted to find 
their Emperor, the man whom they 
made Empeior, bearding Nicholas; 
and they are glad to read in a short, 
intelligible form the whole story of 
the quarrel. It will do much to 
popularise the war. Louis Napoleon 
lias shown his usual tact in in- 
fluencing the popular mind. As for 
the higher classes, the Royalists and 
the Russians (which is the same 
thing) are, of course, furious, but 
even they must confess that it is 
admirably written, that its tone is 
dignified and imperial, that the nar- 
rative is clear and condensed, and 
the logic irresistible,’ 


CHAP 

I 
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book he was endeavouring, in conversations with Sir Hamil- 

J - ton Seymour (having failed m Vienna), to make a 

secret arrangement with the English Government, which 
would have transferred the Christian subjects of the 
Porte to his paternal care, and eventually have made 
him master of Constantinople — England receiving 
Egypt, and, if she pleased, Candia, by way of ex- 
change. 1 In 1853, the Czar Nicholas did not despair 
of forming a coahtion with the German Powers and 
England against Prance. When, however, he perceived 
that his pokey was not likely to succeed, he directed 
his energies to the prevention of the close alliance 
which, in anger and dismay, he saw springing up be- 
tween the Emperor of France and the Queen of 
England. Foiled again, he at length stood at bay, 
after the reception of Napoleon’s letter. 

4 Whatever your Majesty may decide,’ he retorted, 
4 menaces will not induce me to recede. My confidence 
is m God, and in my right ; and Russia, as I can gua- 
rantee, will prove herself in 1854 what she was m 
1812.’ 

This allusion to 1812 was accepted by France as a 
challenge. When it had gone forth, peace had become 
impossible, even had the outrageous conditions which 
Nicholas had sent to Vienna, and to which he haughtily 
referred the Emperor Napoleon, been admissible. 2 


1 Con vernations with the Emperor the transfer to the Emperor of the 

of All the liiissias. By Sir Hamilton allegiance of twelve millions of 

Seymour 1854. Turkish subjects. It was the breach 

J B.u«ia demanded, among other of the Treaty of July 31, 1841, 

things, the confirmation of all exist- signed by the Five Powers, in which 

mg tieaties between herself and the the independence of Turkey was 

Porte, together with a formal recog- collectively guaranteed, that was the 

nition of the Prote ctorate of the origin of the war. At the moment 
Greek Christians as she was pleased when N icholas was endeavouring to 
to undeistand it, in other words, wheedle Sir Hamilton Seymour at 
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They were more than Prince Menschikoff had dared to 
ask, and the Conference of the Powers was not pre- 
pared to accept even the Prince’s dose, which he had 
borne with a high hand to Stambonl, in the ship that 
was destined to be sunk by the Turks at the outset of 
the strife. 

In a letter to King Leopold, July 20, 1854, the 
Prince Consort tersely expressed the popular feeling at 
the outset of the war : — £ Another mistake which 
people abroad make, is to ascribe to England a pokey 
based upon material interests and cold calculation Her 
pohey is one of pure feeling, and, therefore, often illogical. 
The Government is a popular government : the masses 
upon whom it rests only feel, and do not think. In the 
present instance, their feehng is something of this sort : 
<£ The Emperor of Eussia is a tyrant, the enemy of all 
liberty on the Continent, the oppressor of Poland. He 
wanted to coerce the poor Turk. The Turk is a line 
fellow ; he has braved the rascal ; let us rush to his 
assistance. The Emperor is no gentleman, as he has 
spoken a lie to our Queen Down with the Emperor of 
Eussia ! Napoleon for ever ! He is the nephew of his 
uncle, whom we defeated at Waterloo. We were afraid 
of his invading us ? Quite the contrary ! He has for- 
gotten all that is past, and is ready to fight with us 
for the glorious cause against the oppressor of liberty.” ’ 

When a day of humiliation and prayer for the suc- 
cess of our arms was proposed, the Queen wrote to 
Lord Aberdeen (April 1, 1854), suggesting that a 
prayer should be substituted, remarking most justly: 

4 Moreover, to say (as we probably should) that the great 
sinfulness of the nation has brought about this war, 


St. Petersburg, Prince Menschikoff nople, to extort a secret treaty 

was trj ing, by threats, at Constanti- against the Powers from the Porte. 


1 1 

CHAP 

I. 
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when it is the selfishness and ambition and want of 
honesty of one man and his servants which has done it, 
while onr conduct throughout has been actuated by 
unselfishness and honesty, would be too manifestly re- 
pulsive to the feelings of any one, and would be a mere 
bit of hypocrisy/ 

Far from suspecting the Emperor Napoleon of hav- 
ing brought about the war, the English Court, and 
public opinion throughout Europe, agreed in regarding 
him as the Sovereign who had most reason to avoid it, 
and who had striven to the utmost to avoid it accord- 
ingly. Nor can he be charged with having sought an 
English alliance at any price, the fact being that 
England sought his co-operation . 1 

When Mr. Krnglake conies to the Vienna Note, he is 
forced, by overwhelming facts, patent to all the world, 
to acknowledge that the Emperor Napoleon appeared 
m this passage of the tortuous negotiations as a peace- 
maker. ‘And here it ought to be remarked,’ be says, 

‘ that at this moment the French Emperor did nothing 
to thwart the restoration of tranquillity. He perhaps 
believed that if a Note which had originated in Paris 
were to become the basis of a settlement, he might 
found on that circumstance a claim to the glory of 
having pacified Europe, and in that wholesome way 
might achieve the conspicuousness which he loved and 
needed. Perhaps he was only obeying that doubleness 
of mind which made him always prone to do acts 


1 ( When Russia, in the month of 
J anuary 1853, first assumed a threat- 
ening attitude towards Turkey, by 
concentrating her troops upon the 
frontier of the Principalities, no 
joint action was taken by the Great 
Powers When, by the withdrawal 
of the Russian Mission from Constan- 


tinople, and the passage of the Truth 
by the Russian army, hostilities were 
imminent, the English Government 
first expressed a desire to act in con- 
cert with that of France.’— Quar- 
terly Pernio, April 1863. Kinglake’s 
Onmea . 
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clashing with one another. But whatever may have chAP 
been the cause which l'ed him for a moment to intermit . L 
his policy, it is just to acknowledge that he seems to 
have been faithfully willing to give effect to the means 
of pacifications which were proposed by the Vienna 
Note.’ 

This admission, made in the most unhandsome man- 
ner, with unwarranted hints and reserves, destroys all 
the foul fabric which the mischievous historian’s passion 
had raised to defame his personal enemy. 4 Thus,’ 
says a writer m 4 Fraser’s Magazine ’ (July 1863) 4 we are 
given the materials for an irresistible conclusion that 
the last attempt at reconciliation between Turkey and 
Bussia was devised and enforced by the usurper and his 
underbred advisers, and frustrated by the Great Elchi 
4 with the thin disciphned lips ’ 

At the end of his volume on the origin of the war, 
given up mainly to a baseless indictment of the Em- 
peror Napoleon as the fons et origo of the mighty 
mischief, Mr. Kmglake, whose passion blinded even his 
acute intelligence, turns to Palmerston, 4 the lustiest man 
of those days,’ and says: 4 As he from the first had 
willed it, so moved the two great nations of the West ! ’ 

The 4 Fraser ’ reviewer quietly remarks hereupon : 4 This 
is very different to the Queen of England and her 
people decoyed into war to improve the fortunes of 
Maupas, and Persigny formerly Fialin, and St. Arnaud 
formerly Leroy.’ It is, however, in harmony with M. 
Thiers’s view. He held that Lord Palmerston took ad- 
vantage of the dispute with Bussia about the extradi- 
tion of Kossuth to engage France in a war with the 
Power which he abhorred. 1 Baron Stockmar, who 


1 * The Porte, very imprudently cision to France and England Lord 
and very inconveniently, left the de- , Palmerston saw an opportunity of 
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was a calmer and more impartial judge, and who 
cannot certainly be charged with any predilection in 
favour of the French Emperor or Lord Palmerston, 
gives the English statesman credit for having been the 
first person in authority in England to perceive that 
4 the Eussian madness made the Eranco-English alliance 
a political necessity .’ 4 He certainly had the better of us , 5 
the Baron adds . 1 


engaging Eranee in a war with Bus- William Senior. 2 vola. Hurst and 
sia, and turned it to advantage with Blackett. 1878. 
his usual wrong-headed cleverness.’ 1 Memoirs of Enron Stoohnar, 
— Convei scitions with M. Thiei-s and Edited by E. Max Muller. 2 \ols, 
M. Guizot. By the late Nassau Longmans and Oo. 1872. 
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CHAPTEK H. 

THE CAMP AT BOULOGNE. 

It was the concerted plan of the enemies of the Em- chap 
peror to insist that the Empire meant war, and not ■ — 
peace. They would obstinately perceive, even in the 
Sovereign’s domestic measures, his development of the 
railway system and the mercantile marine, his patro- 
nage of any effort for the moral elevation or the ma- 
terial comfort of the nation committed to his care, and 
his own bold social experiments, only masks hiding 
preparations for foreign conquest. Model lodging- 
houses were merely barracks in disguise. If he desired 
to improve the breed in horses, it was only to strengthen 
his cavalry. He could not decree the cutting of a 
broad street through a slum, without hearing that he 
was making a way for his guns. Such was the inter- 
pretation of his act when, on December 10, 1853, he 
opened the Strasbourg Boulevard. It was the penalty 
a Napoleon paid fox the name by which he had risen to 
power. 

King Leopold, the sagacious, was amongst the most 
timorous spectators of the rise of the second Empire. 

After a time he brought himself to believe that the 
Emperor was of a pacific mind for the moment ; and 
he visited him in 1854, at his Boulogne Camp. But he 
insisted that Napoleon’s peace only meant patience wait- 
ing for an opportunity. £ He is trying to amuse the 
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commercial and industrial spirit of France, said the 
Kin g to Mr. Senior , 1 ‘because he has found unexpected 
obstacles to his plans of gratifying his ambition. This 
was not his original scheme. I have reason to know 
that he intended to copy the decrees by which his uncle 
annexed to France, first Holland, and afterwards the 
provinces at the mouths of the Weser and the Elbe. I 
believe that the decree for the annexation of Belgium 
was actually drawn out.’ The King was informed, no 
doubt, by the exiles of the coup d'etat , who flocked to 
his capital, and to whom he gave a hearty welcome. 
Thiers and Lamonciere were his teachers. It was 
the deliberate policy of the discomfited Hargraves to 
represent Louis Napoleon at the courts of Europe as a 
firebrand ; and, for a time, their policy was successful. 
His early welcome among the European Sovereigns was, 
as we have seen, more than cold. But the frost melted 
away, as he gave proof upon proof of his good faith, 
of his rare ability, and of that fine savoir fairs which 
commended him at once to all with whom he came in 
personal contact. M. Thiers and M. Guizot were at 
once the most active and dangerous of his enemies. 
Bivals in ambition become by the blows of fate com- 
panions in misfortune, they fell upon the author of 
their discomfiture with a will. M. Thiers was exaspe- 
rated because the Prince-President had declined to de- 
liver himself, bound hand and foot, into his keeping. 
In his conversations with Mr. Senior in London and 
elsewhere, he presents himself always as the man of the 
situation, the only safe pilot m the storm. He was quite 
ready, and so was M. Guizot, to serve Louis Napoleon, 
had he consented to be a constitutional monarch, of 
their pattern; but since he declined to commit his 


1 Conversations with M. Thiers and M. Guizot. 
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fortunes and those of the country to the two men who chap. 
had wrecked the House of Orleans, the sharp-tongued v_^L_ 
little bourgeois went about saying that the Imperial 
coronation and the marriage would each amuse the 
people six months, and then some other toys must be 
found for the diversion of the vile multitude It is re- 
markable that this unsleeping censor of the new Empire 
hated it, in the first place, because he was not allowed 
to direct its fortunes ; and, in the second place, because 
it was based on universal suffrage ; on the voice of that 
‘vile multitude ’ whom from first to last he despised, 
being heart and soul a Boulevard bourgeois . 1 

M. Thiers watched the progress of the negotiations 
which led to the war with Russia, hoping to find his 
opportunity in it. Any conflagration -was welcome to 
him that would roast his eggs a, point He showed no 
concern for the distresses consequent upon the bad 
harvest of 1853; for the people’s bread he never had 
any care But he was very busy pondering what the 
game of diplomacy might bring to him or to his rival 
Guizot. The latter believed that the Emperor would 
not live long ; that Erance, being intent on ‘ nothing but 
money-making,’ would not suffer her ruler to go to war 
while her prodigious prosperity lasted ; and that lie 
would probably die before he reached an opportunity 
for beginning his career of conquest. * Then,’ said 
pleasant Mr. Senior, ‘ of course, the consequence will be 

1 ‘You know the story of the stand like a Russian sentinel, with 
fiend that tore his master to pieces shouldered arms, in silence and dark- 
as soon as he ceased to find him em- ness, forbidden to move, or to speak, 
ployment. Such a fiend is Prance, or to hear, or even to see P And 
Do you suppose that the most un- this after having enjoyed three hun- 
quiet, the most restless, the most dred years of excitement 9 r — M. 
vain, the most ambitious, the most Thiers to Mr Senior. Senior’s Can- 
daring, and the most unscrupulous vqrmtlom xoith Distinguished Pei - 
people that the world has ever feared sons. 
and wondered at, will be satisfied to 

VOL. IV. 0 
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Henri V., the re-establishment of the Constitution, and 
the renewal of the old parliamentary duel between M. 
Guizot and M. Thiers ’ The flattered statesman only 
answered that both Thiers and Guizot were getting old 
Thiers protested that he wanted only to amuse himself 
for the rest of his life with historical writing In Paris 
the Hue de Broglie and his friends met to exchange 
the most absurd rumours, and to disseminate everything 
they had heard to the disadvantage of the Emperor, 
his Ministers, and his Court. The Duke was talking in 
May 1853 about the possibility of invading England in 
a few hours The railway, he said, could take 80,000 
men from Paris to Boulogne in seven hours, and in 
seven hours more they could be en route for Dover. 
Eaucher, who was battening on the sudden prosperity 
at the Credit Bonder, had nothing but scandal to report 
of the Government. Lanjuinais foresaw nothing but 
the assassination of the Emperor through the secret 
societies. Mignet, Bemusat, and all the friends whom 
Thiers had about him, were industriously talking 
against the Empire, on all kinds of theoretical grounds, 
Dumon, President of the Lyons Itailway, and ex- 
Minister under Guizot, prated in Ins splendid cabinet 
of only ruin and disaster Victor Cousin went about 


lamenting the Anglo-French alliance, 1 because, accord- 
ing to him, it introduced Louis Napoleon into the great 
family of Sovereigns ; and the war, because it made the 
Empire popular We need not follow all thesk clever 


1 ‘In a letter said to have been 
written hy the Emperor to Mr. E. 
Campbell, the translator of M. 
Thiers's History of the Consulate and 
Empire, when returning the proof- 
sheets of his translation in 1847, he 
says • “ Let us hope the day may yet 


come when I shall carry out th\ 
intentions of my uncle, by uniting^ 
the policy and interests of England 
and Prance in an indissoluble al- 
liance.” '—Extract from the Queen’s 
Diary — Theodore Martin’s Life of 
the Fnnce Consort , vol. iii. p. 259. 
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men in their free speculations on the fate of Louis chap 
Napoleon The pages of Mr Senior leave them bare . 11 
to the knife of the future historian of the Empire 
Never did so many men, of conspicuous ability and of 
experience in state affairs, indulge in so many pro- 
phecies which a few years, nay, m some cases a few 
months, showed to be the base creations of passion and 
of spite. All the enemies of the Empire, from the Due 
de Broglie, in the salons of Pans, to M. Ledru-Rollin, in 
the purlieus of Soho, agreed, however, in representing 
the Emperor as bent on war, and especially on a war with 
England. They admitted, when they saw the Anglo- 
Erench alliance firmly established, and the fleets and 
battalions of the two countries engaged in a common 
contest against the insolent pretensions of Russia, that 
the descent upon Dover might have been put off by the 
wily master of the Tuileries, but still they shook their 
sapient heads, and raised their warning fingers, and told 
the world to beware Victor Cousin even said that, 
before the war was over, the Emperor would seize 
Belgium and Savoy, 1 and that we should be his slaves 
ever after. 

When it became known, after the declaration of war 
by England and France against Russia, and while the 
French Government were making great preparations 
for the transport of an army to the East, that the Ring 
of the Belgians, and afterwards the husband of Queen 
Victoria, were to be the guests of Napoleon in the Bou- 
logne Camp, the frondeurs plied their trade with the 
vehemence of sudden anger The war was not popular 
in France, and they took advantage of this, still to pre- 
dict disasters, and to measure the short run which the 


3 Senior’s Conva sations with Distinguished Tenons, vol. i, pp 1/7, 
c 2 
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Empire was to make to its destruction . 1 Napoleon would 
play the English Court a fine trick. He would soon 
make Leopold bite the dust. But the illustrious guests 
came and went away delighted with their host. 

The visit of the Consort of the Queen of England to 
the Emperor, surrounded by his camp, alive with 
100,000 soldiers, on the very ground where his uncle 
had massed an army with the avowed purpose of 
effecting a landing on British soil, was an event which 
was brought about after due consideration on both 
sides. Napoleon, in the first place, asked the British 
Ambassador in Paris, Lord Cowley, with whom he was 
on particularly friendly terms, and whose part in main- 
taining the good relations which existed between Eng- 
land and Prance throughout the Imperial epoch has 
never been fairly appreciated, whether he thought an 
invitation to the Queen’s Consort to the Boulogne Camp 
would be acceptable. Lord Cowley communicated 
with Lord Clarendon, assuring the Foreign Secretary 
that the Emperor’s desire was to establish cordial per- 
sonal relations with the British Court, and adding* that 
he believed substantial benefit would accrue from the 
contact of the Prince’s sound understandmg with the 
mind of Louis Napoleon The reply was prompt , 2 and 
it drew from the Emperor the following letter of invi- 
tation . 3 — 


1 According to the Note ex- 
changed "between England and 
France, they mutually agreed nei- 
ther to seek nor reap any terntoiial 
advantage or aggrandisement fiom 
the war. 

2 The visit which the reigning 

Duke of Saxe- Coburg-Gotha had 
paid to the Emperor in the spring, 
and the good effect of it, had inclined 
the Prince Consort to accept 


3 ‘ St -Cloud, le 3 Juillet 1854 

1 Mon Frere, — Votre Altesse 
Royale salt que, mettant en pratique 
sa propre idee, et voulant prouver 
une determination de soutenir jus- 
qu’au "bout la lutte que nous avons 
commence ensemble, j’ai decide la 
reunion d’une armSe entre St.-Omer 
et Boulogne Je n’ai pas besom de 
dire a votre Altesse quel plaisir j'au- 
rais a la voir et combien je serais 
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'St. Cloud, July 3, 1854. 

4 Brother, — Your Boyal Highness knows that, put- 
ting in practice your own idea, and wishing to show 
my determination to carry out to the end the struggle 
we have begun together, I have decided to form an 
army between Boulogne and St. Omer. I need not tell 
your Highness how pleased I should be to receive you, 
and how happy I should be to show you my soldiers. 
I am convinced, moreover, that personal ties will con- 
tribute to strengthen the union so happily established 
between two great nations. I beg you to present my 
respectful homage to the Queen, and to receive the 
expression of the esteem and of the sincere affection I 
have conceived for you. With this, Brother, I pray 
God to have you in His holy keeping. 

4 Napoleon.’ 

The Prince’s reply, written after consultation with 
Lords Clarendon and Aberdeen, who cordially advised 
him to call the Emperor l frereJ and declared that only 
good could' come out of the proposed visit, was even 
warmer and more gracious than that of the Emperor . 1 
Napoleon was addressed as 4 Sire et cher Frere and the 
Prince, after thanking the Emperor for his 4 gracious 
and amiable letter,’ declared that he should accept the 
invitation with pleasure, as affording him an oppor- 
tunity of making His Majesty’s personal acquaintance, 
and of expressing to him, vivd voce , the high value the 


heureux de lui montrer mes troupes , cevoir l’expression de l’estime et de 

je sms d’ailleurs persuade que les la sincere affection que je yous ai 

liens personnels contribueront encore youdes. Sur ce, mon Frere, je prie 

a cimenter Turnon si Leureusement Dieu, qu’il vous ait en sa samte et 

dtablie entre deux grands peuples, Je digne garde. — Napoi^on.’ 

yous pne de presenter a la Heme 1 Life of the Prmee Consort By 
mes respectueux hommages et de re- Theodore Martin. Yol. lii. p 88 
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Queen and himself attached to the friendship and inti- 
macy which characterised the relations of the Govern- 
ments of the two countries. 4 1 shall, moreover,’ the 
Prince continued, 4 feel great interest in witnessing the 
concentration of soldiers of that noble army which is 
now ranged beside ours for the defence of the rights of 
Europe, and in seeing these troops commanded by your 
Majesty in person ’ His Eoyal Highness then thanked 
the Emperor in the Queen’s name for his message to 
her, and begged to be remembered to the Empress ; 
and signed himself 4 le bon frere ’ of his host to be. 

Nor were these simply civilities. The Queen warmly 
approved the visit as 4 a right and natural thing ’ 
Baron Stockmar anticipated good from it, 'inasmuch 
as the good or evil destiny of the present time will 
directly and chiefly depend upon a rational, honour- 
able, and resolute alliance between England and 
France ’ 

The Emperor and the Prince met at Boulogne on 
September 4, 1854, the Prince hastening ashore as soon 
as the gangway was estabhshed from the 4 Victoria_and 
Albert,’ and giving and receiving a cordial greeting. 
The Duke of Newcastle, who was m attendance, re- 
marked to Lord Cowley, that the tears stood m the 
Emperor’s eyes, while he expressed to the Prince his 
pleasure at 4 this fresh proof of the cordiality of the 
alliance which England proffered him ’ The Prince, by 
way of reply, handed to his host an autograph letter 
from the Queen, couched in terms that delighted him. 
The two then drove away to a little chateau behind 
the railway station, where the Emperor’s quarters were 
estabhshed, to begin a friendship that grew from that 
day forth between the reigning families of England and 
France, and suffered no abatement after the sun had 
set on the Second Empire. 
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Writing to the Queen on the eve of the day of his 
meeting with the Emperor for the first time, the Prince 
Consort said of his host d ‘ The Emperor has been very 
nervous, if we are to believe what is said by those who 
stood near him, and who know him well. He was 
kindly and cordial, does not look so old or pale as his 
portraits make him, and is much gayer than he is 
generally represented The visit cannot fail to be a 

source of great gratification to him Drouyn de 

Lhuys and Marechal Vaillant are the persons of note 
who are here, besides General Montebello, whom we 
saw at the camp in England, and Colonel Eleury; and 
all the other gentlemen are officers of no distinction 1 2 * * 
‘ I have had two long talks with the Emperor, in 
which he spoke very sensibly about the war, and the 
“ question du jour” People here are far more sanguine 
about the results of the expedition to the Crimea, very 
sensitive about the behaviour of Sir Charles Napier, 
scantily satisfied with Lord Stratford ; nevertheless, so 
far as the Emperor is concerned, determined to consider 
the war and our alliance as the one thing paramount, 
to which all other considerations must give place.’ 
Then, on the evening of the same day, before retiring 
to rest, the gentle and gifted Consort wrote the fol- 
lowing in his good-night to his Queen : — 5 The Em- 


1 Theodore Martin's Life, of the 
Pimce Consoi t. 

2 Ckailes Dickens, in a letter 

dated April 6, 1854, has described 
Boulogne during the Prince's visit — 

‘ The town looks like one immense 
flag, it is so decked out with 
streamers; and as the royal yacht 

approached yesterday— the whole 
range of the cliff tops lined with the 
troops, and the artillery matches in 
hand, all ready to lire the great 


guns the moment she made the 
harbour , the sailors standing up m 
the prow of the yacht , the Prince in 
a blazing uniform, left alone on the 
deck for everybody to see— a stu- 
pendous silence, and then such an 
infernal blazing and banging as 
never was heard It was almost as 
fine a sight as one could see under a 
deep blue sky / — Letters of Charles 
Dicltens, vol, i. p 362. 
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eook peror thaws more and more. This evening, after dm- 
— ' ner, I withdrew with him to his sitting-room for half 
an hour, before rejoining his guests, in order that he 
might smoke his cigarette, m which occupation, to his 
amazement, I could not keep him company. He told 
me one of the deepest impressions ever made upon him 
was when, after having gone from Prance to Ri© Janeiro, 
and thence to the United States, and been recalled to 
Europe by the rumour of his mother’s serious illness, he 
arrived m London shortly after King William’s death, 
and saw you at the age of eighteen going to open 
Parliament for the first time.’ Then, again, on the 
following evening, after a long review day with the 
Emperor, the Prince continues the second of his im- 
pressions : — 

‘During the six hours which I passed in the car- 
riage with the Emperor alone, we discussed all the 
topics of home and foreign policy, material and per- 
sonal, with the greatest frankness, and I can say but 
good of what I heard. 

‘ He has explained his relations to Persigny, in ex- 
change for my communication as to ours to Palmerston, 
and I have made him understand our position with 
reference to his coup d’etat. His wish is to see Spam 
and Portugal united I have unfolded our reasons for 
a different view. We have discussed political economy, 
taxation, and finance, reformatories, prisons, and trans- 
portation, constitutional government, liberty and equa- 
lity, &c., all secundum artern, &c. &c. More of this 
hereafter by word of mouth. He was brought up m 
the German fashion, at the Gymnasium in Augsburg, 
where he passed the greater part of his childhood — 
recollections which have remained dear to him, and 
a training which has developed a German turn of 
thought. As to all modern political history, so far as 
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this is not Napoleonic, he is without information, so 
that he wants many of the materials for accurate judg- 
ment. He has made a thorough study of military 
matters, and is completely master of them. 

* I send you two of the new gold five-franc pieces 
which the Emperor gave me, one for yourself, and one 
for the numismatical department of the children’s 
museum . 5 

While the guest of the Emperor, the Prince Consort 
expressed to him the Queen’s wish to see him in Eng- 
land, and also to make the acquaintance of the Em- 
press The Emperor rephed that he hoped first to 
have an opportunity of receiving the Queen in Pans, m 
the following year, £ wlien the Louvre would be com- 
pleted for the Exhibition . 5 And so the matter was 
left ; but when the Prince had returned to Osborne, he 
wrote to the Emperor, to renew in writing, as he re- 
marked, the expression of his gratitude for the kind 
reception which had been given to him. ‘ The remem- 
brance , 5 he said, ‘ of the days I have just spent there, 
as well as of the trustful cordiality with which you 
have honoured me, shall not be effaced from my 
memory. I found the Queen and our children well, 
and she charges me with a thousand kind messages for 
your Majesty . 5 

The Prince’s impressions of his four days’ contact 
with the Emperor formed the subject of a memo- 
randum 1 which he dictated to General Grey two days 
after his return to Osborne * I cannot sufficiently ac- 
knowledge , 5 he remarks in this formal and candid docu- 
ment, ‘ the openness and want of reserve with which he 
broached all the most important topics of the day, and 
hope I was as open and unreserved in the expression of 
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1 Life of the Pi mce Consort, vol, ui p 108. 
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my own opinions ’ The Prince’s sketch of the Empe- 
ror’s character, as developed before him during his 
short stay, bears the strong impress of his own. It is 
not only the truth, but the whole truth, according to 
the Prince’s light. 

‘ He appeared quiet and indolent from constitution, 
not easily excited, but gay and humorous when at his 
ease. His Prench is not without a httle German 
accent, the pronunciation of his German better than 
that of his English 1 On the whole I observed a good 
deal in his turn of mind that is owing to his education 
at Augsburg, where, as he told me, lie was brought up 
at the Gymnasium. He recited a poem by Schiller on 
the advantages to man of peace and war, which seemed 
to have made a deep impression upon him, and appears 
to me to be not without significance with reference to 
his life. 

‘ Has court and household are strictly kept, and m 
good order, more English than French. The gentle- 
men composing his entourage are not distinguished 
by birth, manner, or education. He fives on a very 
familiar footing with them, although they seemed afraid 
of him. The tone was rather the ton de garnison , with 
a good deal of smoking , the Emperor smoking ciga- 
rettes, and not being able to understand my not joining 
him in it. He is very chilly, complains of rheumatism, 
and goes early to bed ; takes no pleasure in music, and 
is proud of his horsemanship — m which, however, I 
could discern nothing remarkable .’ 2 

Having remarked again that the Emperor appeared 


1 The young Prmce Iropenal, -woids. 
who spoke English with wonderful 2 The Prince was himself a very 
conectness, often joked his father on poor horseman. 

Jbis pronunciation of certain English 
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to be very deficient 111 modern political history, the chap. 
Prince added : 4 He was remarkably modest, however, in - — ^ — - 
acknowledging these defects, and showed the greatest 
candour in not pretending to know what he did not. 

All that refers to the Napoleonic history he seems to 
have at his fingers’ ends ; he also appears to have 
thought much and deeply on politics, yet more like an 
“ amateur politician,” mixing many very sound and 
manj^very crude notions together. He admires Eng- 
lish institutions, and regrets the absence of an aristo- 
cracy in Erance ; but might not be willing to allow 
such an aristocracy to control his own power, whilst he 
might wish to have the advantage of its control over 
the pure democracy.’ 

The Emperor questioned the Prince very closely 
about the working of the administration of the English 
Government, and the Queen’s relations with her Minis- 
ters, her supervision of the whole of the diplomatic 
correspondence ; and then His Majesty described his 
own administrative machinery and relations with foreign 
courts. £ He said he did not allow his Ministers to meet 
or discuss matters together — that they transacted their 
business solely with him. He rarely told the one what 
he had settled with the other ’ 

‘ He seemed astonished,’ the Prince observed, 4 when 
I told him that every Despatch went through the 
Queen’s hands, and was read by her, as he only received 
extracts made from them, and indeed appeared to have 
little time or inclination generally to read. When I 
observed to him, that the Queen would not be content 
without seeing the whole of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, he replied that he found a full compensation 
in having persons m his own confidence at the different 
posts of importance, who reported directly to him. I 
could not but express my sense of the danger of such 
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an arrangement, to which no statesman — in England at 
least — would consent, and which enabled the Foreign 
Mi nister (if he chose to cheat his master) always to 
plead to foreign countries his ignorance of what might 
have been done, or to throw the entire blame, m any 
difficulty that might occur, upon these secret in- 
structions. The Emperor acknowledged all this, but 
pleaded necessity.’ . 

Having discussed the coup d'etat , the characters of 
Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen, M. Erouyn de Lhuys, 
Counts Walewski and Persigny, 1 with perfect candour 
on both sides, the Emperor and the Prince turned to 
French public men and French finance. In the course 
of this discussion the Emperor explained his part m the 
creation of the Credit Mobilier , and his appeal to the 
bulk of the people to subscribe the war loan, and its 
triumphant success. 

4 We conversed,’ the Prince reports, ‘ on the immo- 
rality of public men in France, particularly with regard 
to money transactions. The Emperor maintained that 
he could vouch for the integrity of the members of his 
Government, but not beyond, and this was one of his 
greatest difficulties. For instance, nothing had done 
him or his Government more harm than the attempt at 
the loan on the Credit Mobilier. The transaction had 
been a very simple and unobjectionable one when pro- 
posed to him. The employes, however, immediately 
drove up the 500-franc shares to 3,000, then sold and 
let the whole thing fall, which brought ruin on numbers 
of families. He was determined to do them in return, 
and had, without saying a word to anybody, opened a 


1 The Emperor did ample justice riage had ruined him, and that his 
to the good qualities of ids old, unmeasured language had done his 
.friend, hut declared that his mar- Government great harm. 
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general subscription of the people, through the Prefects, 
m every village. The effect had been marvellous. The 
whole loan was subscribed for m a day by the lowest 
classes, who were as much delighted at the measure as 
the money-lenders and agioteurs were annoyed, and 
brought their money seulement pour le donner a 
N-apoleon. He would have to recur to this again, 
probably next year . 1 .... 

4 This led to a general discussion on finance and 
commercial policy — the Emperor leaning to indirect 
taxation ; I condemning indirect taxation as a principle, 
but acknowledging its necessity as a sacrifice to the 
weakness of human nature, which cannot bear to see 
the money go direct from the pocket of the individual 
to the coffers of the State I particularly condemned 
the ever-recumng attempts of the successive French 
Governments to control the price of bread. He declared 
this a necessity, as, when bread was dear, the people 
became ungovernable The town of Pans had had to 
sacrifice sixteen millions of francs last year 2 for that 
object, which he hoped to get back now after a plentiful 
harvest. I could not but express my doubts whether 
he would find it practicable to get back a shilling. As 
to the stability of the Government, nothing appeared to 
me so dangerous as to establish and acknowledge an 
immediate connection between it and the price of bread. 
He admitted this, but repeated that there was no help 
for it. 

{ We talked over general principles of government ; 
I maintaining that the destinies of nations were less 
controlled by armies and rulers than by the philo- 
sophers of the day. I attributed the whole difficulty of 


1 The subsequent loans of the manner, and with uniform success. 

Empire were subscnbed m the same 3 1853. 
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the Government m France to the absurd doctrine of 
_ equality as an accompaniment to liberty, which was m 
fact its negation, and to Rousseau’s Control Social, which 
represented man as originally free, and surrendering 
only a portion of his liberty to the State, in return for 
which he obtained certain advantages This doctrine 
made it a continued matter of calculation, whether the 
advantages were adequate to the sacrifices, and m dis- 
tress or difficulties of any kind the individual was prone 
to consider himself freed from his obligations to the 
State, whilst, in reality, man was originally in the most 
abject state of dependence, and obtained the condition 
for acquiring any liberty only through the existence of 
the State, its laws, and civilisation. Matters would not 
get better till some great mind arose and made a sounder 
philosophy popular The Emperor seemed struck, and 
agreed with the truth of this ; but objected that no 
writers would for an immense length of time find their 
way to the people of France. Good writing had no 
chance at all, for even the worst writing of the So- 
cialists, who worked upon the lowest passions of the 
crowd, had in fact hardly penetrated the surface of 
society He instanced as a proof his own election for 
the National Assembly at Metz, when the Socialist 
candidate, who had all the votes pledged to him, saw 
them given to himself, a stranger just arrived, merely 
on account of the name of Napoleon. * This name was 
the only thing left which still united the sentiments of 
the people. How little the people followed even the 
history of their own times was again illustrated to him 
on his way with the Empress to Biarritz, when, through 
a large portion of the south of France, the people 
cried, “ Tive Marie-Louise ! ” He had also heard 
on a former journey cries of “ Enfrn voila le vieux 
revenu I ” * 
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Host and guest next turned to military matters, and 
to the condition in which the outbreak of the war had 
found the French army. The Emperor acknowledged 
that France was not ready for the struggle. 6 He had 
to refurnish almost his whole material, but was going 
on satisfactorily, and would be quite ready next year.’ 
He described how he intended to keep up the camps, 
to accustom his troops to the field £ He had placed his 
whole artillery on a uniform system, twelve-pounders, 
which he was very proud of, as well as of the new 
carbine, his own invention, and a rocket of very large 
calibre, which has carried up to 6,000 metres, and from 
which he expects great results. He had likewise had 
experiments carried on as to the power of resistance of 
wrought iron, which proved that, at a given angle, a 
small thickness, like two inches, would resist any shot — 
the shot splitting He thought an application of this 
to floating batteries to be the way of taking Cronstadt 
without any loss ’ 

Then, as to the appearance of the Emperor in the 
field, the Prince remarked : ‘ In the command of his 
troops he appeared inexperienced, though calm and 
self-possessed, and very modest and ingenuous as to 
what he had yet to learn, but decidedly showing talent 
for it.’ According to the Prince, the Emperor was 
almost the only person among the officers of the suite 
and camp who had any hope of the success of the ex- 
pedition against Sebastopol, and they were astonished 
to find the English officers who accompanied the Prince 
so sanguine about it. The Emperor strongly con- 
demned St. Arnaud’s inarch into the Dobrudja, and de- 
clared that it had been positively forbidden. Under 
this section of his paper, the Prince concludes charac- 
teristically : ‘ Before we left Boulogne, accounts arrived 
from Varna, announcing the decision to go' to the 
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Crimea, St. Arnaud writing, m true French style, of 
himself, 44 Je suis plein de conjiance et plein d'ardeur” ’ 
The survey of European politics which the host and 
guest made in common, on the eve of the Prince’s 
return to England, included a discussion on German 
politics, in the course of which the Prince saw 4 that he 
had the common dread of all Frenchmen, that Germany 
would become formidable if too strongly united.’ The 
Emperor declared that he was anxious for the union of 
Spain and Portugal under one king, to see Lombardy 
free from the maladministration of Austria, and Poland 
restored 1 The Prince said Austria could not give up 
the line of the Mmcio, and he defied the Emperor to 
trace another tenable boundary on the map. The Em- 
peror answered significantly that if military frontiers 
were an essential point for the existence of States, 
France also had claim to one. This the Prince would 
not admit, pointing to Switzerland and Belgium as the 
neutral Powers flanking France, and constituting the 
best possible bulwarks The Emperor was not con- 
vinced, denying that neutrality was a real protection, 

4 as it was rarely maintained m time of war ’ 

‘Upon the whole,’ the Prince remarked, in con- 
clusion, 4 the impression which my stay at Boulogne left 
upon me is, that naturally the Emperor would neither 
m home nor in foreign politics take any violent steps ; 
but that he appears in distress for means of governing, 
and obliged to look about for them from day to day. 
Having deprived the people of any active participation 
m the government, and having reduced them to mere 
passive spectators, he is bound to keep up the 44 spec- 
tacle,” and, as at fireworks, whenever a pause takes 


1 ‘ He would have been content perfectly so with the Grand Duchy 
with ever so small a. nucleus, and of Warsaw.’ 
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place between the different displays, the public imraedi- chap 

ately grows impatient, and forgets what it has just - — - 

applauded, and that new preparations require time. 

Still he appears to be the only man who has any hold 
on France, relying on the “ nom de Napoleon which is 
the last thing left to a Frenchman’s faith. He said to 
the Duke of Newcastle: “Former Governments tried 
to reign by the support of perhaps one million of the 
educated classes. I have tried to lay hold of the other 
twenty-nine ” He is decidedly benevolent and anxious 
for the good of his people, but has, like all rulers before 
him, a bad opinion of their political capacity. He will 
be exposed to one danger in his attempt at governing 
solely by himself, which has befallen almost every abso- 
lute monarch, that he will be crushed under the weight 
of a mass of unimportant details of business, whilst the 
real direction of affairs may be filched from him by his 
irresponsible Ministers.’ 

The value of the Prince’s opinion on the Imperial 
system is lessened, when we consider the undoubted 
fact that he knew very little of Frenchmen or of France, 
and that his sympathies lay with Germany and Austria, 
rather than with the democratic institutions of Napoleon, 
and the aspirations of Italy and of Poland. Still, his 
statement is valuable as that of an honest, cultivated, 
and sagacious mind ; of a mind remarkable also for its 
courageous candour. The opinions of the Prince on 
the Emperor are exactly what he thought, and all he 
thought, on the subject. His last words on his visit are 
very interesting. ‘ The Emperor’s best chance,’ he said, 

‘ is the English alliance, which not only gives steadmess 
to his foreign policy, but, by predisposing in his favour 
the English press, protects him from the only channel 
through which public opinion in France, if hostile to 
him, could find vent. I told him that we should be 
vgl. iv. n 
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glad to see him m England, and that the Queen would 
he delighted to make acquaintance with the Empress. 
He gave no dixect answer, but the expression of his hope 
that we would come in return to Paris for the Exhibi- 
tion next year, when the Louvre would be finished/ 

The Emperor was delighted with his guest, and as 
he left Boulogne, handed to him a letter for the Queen. 
‘ The presence,’ he said m it , 1 ‘ of your Majesty’s estim- 
able Consort m the midst of a Erench camp, is a fact 
of the utmost political significance, since it demonstrates 
the intimate union of the two countries. But to-day I 
prefer not to dwell on the pohtical aspect of this visit, 
but to tell you m all sincerity how happy it has made 
me to be for several days in the society of a Prince so 
accomplished — a man endowed with quahties so seduc- 
tive, and with knowledge so profound. He may feel 
assured that he carries with him my sentiments of high 
esteem and friendship. But the more I have been 
enabled to appreciate Prince Albert, the more it be- 
hoves me to be touched by the kindness of your 
Majesty in agreeing on my account to part with him for 
several days.’ 

This opinion was repeated by the Emperor shortly 
afterwards, m a conversation on the Boulogne visit, 
which he held with Count Walewski. The Emperor 
reproached him for not having made him better ac- 
quainted beforehand with the Prince’s high character 
and the weight which his opinions’ carried in England. 


1 The Life of the Fnnce Consort , yol m. pp. r, 2, 3. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Within a fortnight of the close of the Prince Consort’s 
visit to the Emperor at Boulogne, the Queen received 
the news at Balmoral 1 that the Allied forces had landed 
safely at Eupatoria, and had begun to march on Se- 
bastopol 

This successful opening of the Crimean War was 
hailed m Prance with an enthusiasm that disheartened 
the salons of the frondeurs , who never ceased to sup- 
port Russia, even against their own country, in the hope 


of harming the Empire 2 

1 September 2i, 1854 

2 ‘ We must both of us abstain,’ 
M. Thiers said to Mr. Senior, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1854, ‘from using as our 
battle-field the foreign relations of 
the country, In these relations an 
error is fatal. We may quarrel 
among ourselves , we must be united 
against the foreigner This, I repeat, 
we have not yet learned. Our Bour- 
bonists cannot bear to see a Bona- 
parte strengthened by the alliance 
of your admirable Queen. They 
cannot bear to think that his despot- 
ism may be consolidated by the 
prestige of military glory. Their 
whole influence is exerted for Russia 
They would sacrifice Turkey -to de- 
prive their enemies of a triumph. 
They are striving to make us distrust 
you , and you distrust us. They are 
striving to make the war unpopular; 

D 


It came upon a people who 

a month hence they will be stiiving 
to make it unsuccessful. I belie\e 
they are mad enough to wish, and 
even to hope, for another foreign 
restoration.’ Speaking of the pro- 
jected fusion, M. Thiers added* ‘I 
think it was inopportune and inso- 
lent. Inopportune, because it was 
obviously a Russian move, and every 
move in that direction widens the 
chasm that is opening throughout 
Europe between the peoples and the 
sovereigns The good sense of the 
people leads them everywhere to 
abhor Russia . . . France always 
hated the elder branch , now it de- 
spises the younger branch. This 
alliance between the Pretenders has 
been almost as useful to Louis Na- 
poleon as his own alliance with 
England.’ 

2 
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were materially prosperous, and not politically reduced 
, to the position of ‘mere spectators,’ as the Prince 
Consort believed. M. Thiers had seen germs of a new 
political life growing under the Imperial purple, so 
early as 1853. 

< Well, you see what the Corps Legislatif are doing,’ 
he said in this year to Mr. Senior ; ‘ qa pousse. He 
(Louis Napoleon) thought he had cut down all freedom 
to the roots. And so he had, but the roots are not 
killed ; the earth is moving above them ; you will 
see the new stalks shoot up. He thought that he had 
filled his Chamber with mutes and tools. And so he 
had ; but the traditions of representative life have trans- 
formed them ; the mutes are beginning to murmur, and 
the tools to turn against him.’ Thus, in his old way, 
the discomfited statesman gave his idea of what the 
Emperor should do, 

‘ You asked me the other day, my dear Senior, what 
I would do in his place I would give free scope to 
this rising freedom ; I would allow them to kick at me 
as much as they pleased, being sure that if I yielded to 
the kicks they would not be able to kick me out This 
year I would make this decree — “ Considering that it 
is difficult to draw the line between Constitutional and 
ordinary laws, all laws whatever are within the juris- 
diction of the Senate.” Next year I would decree 

“ Considering that the discussions in the Corps Legis- 
latif often bring to hght new facts and suggest new 
inferences, the Corps Ldgislatif is empowered to make 
amendments in the Budget and in the other matters 

submitted to it.” A year after that I would decree 

“ Considering that the Ministers may receive from the 
Senate and the Corps Legislatif, and impart to them, 
valuable information, the Ministers shall have places in 
tho$e bodies.” And in 1857 I would decree — “ Con- i 
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sidering that free discussion is useful, and is impeded 
by the subjection of the journals to suppression, no 
journal shall in future be suppressed. All the liabilities 
of the press are retained.” With these decrees we 
should have a Constitution; Guizot, and Mold, and 
Broglie would adhere to him ; I would too, after them, 
not before. They would make an administration which 
I would support, though I would not enter it; you 
(the Enghsh) would form an alliance with Louis Napo- 
leon ; and as for Henri V. and the Comte de Pans, 
they would neither of them ever cross the frontier. 
He might die like Louis XVHL on the throne. In- 
stead of that, he will kick again, and then the end will 
begin.’ Had M. Guizot in 1869 and 1870 acted up to 
his professions of 1853, he might have saved Prance 
from the war and the Commune. 

No man 111 Prance knew better than the speaker of 
these words that the ruler to whom they were applied 
had said of the Prench people, whom he loved with a 
devotion that never faltered, even under the stings of 
their ingratitude, ‘ Je veux les mener a une liberte sage ' 1 
Nobody knew better than M. Thiers that the Emperor 
drew up the Constitution under which he assumed 
Imperial power, with the resolute intention to give back 
liberty to the people, so soon as he could be assured 
that it would be used with order ; and none of the 
Emperor’s enemies did more than M. Thiers to make 
the restoration of free Constitutional government dan- 
gerous. 

Louis Napoleon’s relations with the nation at this 
time were more justly estimated in Belgium, where one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, the Vicomte 


3 These -words were spoken "by Adam Czartoriski, who repeated, 

the Emperor to the late Prmce them to me. — B. J. 
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Charles Vilain XIV., said : ‘ The Emperor of the French 
- lias understood with marvellous clearness the force of 
direct communications between the Government and the 
people. It is impossible to understand, without having 
travelled through France, or lived in Paris within the 
last two years, the moral calm and the tranquillity of 
mind of this inflammable nation ; since all important 
measures or events of national significance are posted up 
in plain-speaking placards in every commune. The 
people read, they understand, they approve or dis- 
approve, and they go away content/ The speaker 
went on to recommend the Belgian Ministers to ex- 
plain in the same way the reasons for the high price of 
bread, from which the Belgian working classes were 
suffering, and his suggestion was adopted. Constitu- 
tional Belgium, m 1854, took a lesson from Imperial 
France. 

The material prosperity of the Empire at the be- 
ginning of the Crimean War was, indeed, prodigious. 
The revenue of 1853 had exceeded the Finance Minis- 
ter’s calculations by forty-four millions and a half of 
francs. That of 1852 had exceeded his expectations by 
sixty-six millions and a half. These figures could not 
be contradicted. They were eloquent answers to the 
enemies of the Empire. Nor did the Government allow 
the prophets of evil to use the Eastern Question to their 
disadvantage. In a Note published in the 4 Momteur ’ 
(February 22, 1854) the object of the war was plainly 
set forth ; and the revolutionary parties in Greece and 
Italy were warned not to cast their nets into the 
troubled waters of the Bosphorus, 1 The Emperor was 


1 1 J am&is le gouvernement n’aura 
une politique a double face, et de 
mSme que, defendant l’mtdgntd de 


I’empire ottoman a Constantinople, 
il ne pourrait pas souffrir quo cette 
integrity fut violas par des agrea« 
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not, as the reader has seen, indifferent to the aspirations 
of the Italians ; but he hoped by peaceful means to 
bring about that liberation of the nation in whose 
cause he had fought as a boy, to which his brother 
had sacrificed his hfe, and which he was destined to 
achieve on the field of Solferino. 

On March 2, the Emperor, in opening the Parlia- 
mentary session of 1854, touched on the two dominant 
questions of the hour, viz. the bad harvest and the 
war. The natural effect of the bad harvest had been 
lessened by striking away the old shackles from the 
trade in corn ; by an extraordinary impetus imparted 
to public works, in order to give employment to the 
wage classes ; and by the bold experiment of equalising 
the price of bread, which has already been described 
(vol. 111. p. 449). The Emperor remarked with satis- 
faction that his subjects, although sorely tried by a bad 
harvest and a rigorous winter, had not uttered a word 
against Ins Government , being convinced that their 
welfare was his constant study. 

A war had followed immediately upon the bad 
harvest and the severe winter, The Emperor said — and 
said with a truth to which all with whom he had been 
m communication during the difficult negotiations that 
had been carried on in desperate endeavours to avoid 
an armed conflict could bear witness — he had done 
everything that honour permitted him to do, in order 
to keep the peace of Europe unbroken, £ Europe 
knows,’ he remarked, £ that if France draws her sword, 
it is because she has been compelled ; and that she has 
no idea of conquest. I am glad to proclaim empha- 


CHAF, 

Ill, 


Sion'S parties de la Grece , de meme il sunissaient en Orient, qu’on cherohat 

ne ponrrait pas permettre, si les dra- a les divisor sur les Alpes ’ 
peaux de la France et de 1’Autucbe 
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book tically that the days of conquest are over, never to 
( — ^ — • return. For it is not by widening the limits of her 
territory that a nation can become renowned and 
powerful ; but by placing herself at the head of gene- 
rous ideas, and by helping to spread everywhere the 
empire of right and justice. Behold the result of a 
policy void of egoism and arriere-pensee. Here is 
England, our old rival, drawing closer to us day by 
day, in an intimate alliance, because the principles for 
which we are contending are also those of the English 
people. Germany, that had remained mistrustful, bear- 
ing still m mind our past wars, and had for forty years 
leaned deferentially towards the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, has recovered her sense of independence, and is 
looking freely about to discover the direction in which 
her interests lie. And Austria, above all, must join our 
alliance, since she cannot be an indifferent spectator of 
the events which are in preparation ; and thus the 
morality and justice of the war on which we are enter- 
ing will be further confirmed . 5 

The concluding paragraphs of the Emperor's speech 
created a deep impression 

4 We have seen, m the East , 5 he said, ‘ in the midst 
of a profound peace, a Sovereign demand suddenly of 
his weak neighbours new advantages, and because he 
could not obtain them, invade two provinces. This act 
alone should make those whose souls revolt at iniquity 
grasp their swords ; but we had further reasons for 
coming to the assistance of Turkey. France had equal 
interest with England, and perhaps greater interest, in 
preventing the indefinite extension of Russian influence 
m Constantinople. To reign in Constantinople is to 
govern over the Mediterranean ; and none among you, 
'gentlemen, I believe, will say that England has alone 
important interests mthe sea that bathes three hundred 
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leagues of French coast. Our policy is not one of yes- chap. 
terclay. For centuries every national Government of 
France has supported it : I shall not abandon it. 

‘ Let people cease to ask us what we are going to 
do in Constantinople. We are going with England to 
espouse the cause of the Sultan, and, nevertheless, to 
protect Christian rights : we are going to defend the 
liberty of the high seas, and our just influence in the 
Mediterranean. We are going, with Germany, to help 
her to maintain her rank, from which there appears to 
be a desire to lower her, and to secure her frontiers 
against the preponderance of a too powerful neighbour. 

We are going, in fine, with the goodwill of all who 
desire the triumph of right, of justice, and of civili- 
sation. 5 After appealing confidently to the support of 
the Chambers, the Emperor concluded with the hope 
that, by God’s help, he might compel such a peace as 
no man’s independent will could disturb 

The response was fervent and unanimous. The 
Chamber, en masse , headed by its President, M. Billault, 
repaired to the Tuileries to present to the Emperor its 
vote of 250 millions for the war. 

The Emperor replied to M. Billault : i We are both 
animated by one sentiment, for are we not both elected 
representatives of France ? 5 1 Then he appealed to the 
nation to subscribe the money ; and in a few days the 
loan was twice covered, and in notable part by the 
savings of the people. 

The lowest sum for which subscription was re- 
ceived was 10 francs. There were more than six 
thousand subscribers of this minimum sum ; but there 
were more than 60 thousand subscribers of less than 


1 * Nous avona tous lea memes les memes int^rets, car vous et moi, 
sentiments, nous repr^sentons tous nous sornmes les 6lus &e la Trance,’ 
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50 francs. Upwards of 50 millions were offered to 
the Government, m sums under 50 francs. The sinews 
of war came out of the pockets of the people ; and this 
fact added immensely to the moral strength of the 
Government. 

The Emperor appealed in vain to Prussia and to 
Austria. His wish was that the Allied Armies should 
cross Germany to attack Eussia m her most vulnerable 
place — the Polish provinces But Prussia held back, 
albeit she had everything to gam by the reconstitution 
of a Kingdom of Poland between her and Eussia ; 1 and 
she even went the length, after the landing of the Allies 
m the Crimea, of declaring to Austria that, if she entered 
the field against Eussia, the defensive and offensive 
treaty between Prussia and Austria would be at an end. 
The consequence of the conduct of Prussia became so 
alarming both in Prance and in England, in the autumn 
of 1854, that the Prince Consort wrote a solemn letter 
of warning to the Prince of Prussia (now Emperor of 
Germany), in which he sard : 2 4 The feeling of soreness 
here and in France against Prussia is upon the increase, 
people regarding her as the only friend of Eussia, and 
the only reason why an united Europe is unable to put 
a speedy stop to the war. . . . Already the talk in 
Paris is of the restitution of Poland, and this finds an 
echo m England ; and m Boulogne the army, as I now 
hear, was m hopes to have to fight next year with 
Prussia. The danger of a general European war may 
probably be averted, if Austria joins our alliance 
frankly and fairly * 

But Austria, by occupying the Principalities, had set 
free the Eussian invading army, and by her subsequent 

1 This was never more apparent Russo-Turlnsh war. 
than m the relations existing between 2 Martin’s Life of the Rnnce 

Germany and Russia during the Consort, vol. hi. p. 137, 
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obstinately passive attitude, forfeited her claim upon of ip 
the future good offices of the Western Powers — as she 
learned to her cost at Sadowa and Solferino. No 
observer saw the tendency of what was passing with a 
deeper and truer insight than the Prince Consort. 
Turning from the Prince of Prussia to his 4 dearest 
uncle,’ King Leopold — who still looked with aversion 
upon the Anglo-Prench alliance — the Prince besought 
him to use his influence with the Austrian and Prussian 
Courts to make them throw in their influence resolutely 
with England and Prance to bring Russia to reason. 

At the opening of the winter, after the country had 
been profoundly moved, first by the battle of Balaclava 
and the sacrifice of the Light Brigade at Inkermann, 
and then by the reports of the privations the troops 
were enduring, the Prince said to King Leopold : 4 To 
my mind the only practical question is, What will be 
the character of the war next year ? Will it be 
carried on by United Europe against Russia, or by an 
Europe divided into two camps, on the Rhine and in 
Italy ?’ 1 

Then the Prince, with his customary sagacity, sha- 
dowed forth the probable results of the Anglo-French 
alliance, if Austria and Prussia continued to fail to 
perform their duties as European Powers. He declined 
to debate the possibility of Prance playing England 
false ; and he believed that the Emperor would not 
listen to enemies who were whispering m his ear doubts 
about the sincerity of 4 perfide Albion .* 4 As men of , 

honour,’ said the Prince, 4 neither he nor we can enter- 
tain such a thought for a moment.’ And then he 
remarked; 4 The longer Russia’s resistance lasts, and the 


1 Letter to King Leopold, November 6, 1854 — Martin’s Life of the Prince 

Consort, vol. m. p. H 2 * 
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book longer the struggle is devolved on France and England 
. x - alone, the more compact must their alliance become 
As, then, France and Napoleon aie under all cncum- 
stances sure to cheush their national arrihres-penshn 
of teiritonal aggrandisement at their neighbours’ ex- 
pense, the risk, as far as these neighbours are con- 
cerned, certainly is, that England may some day have 
to stand by and see things done, which she herself 
cannot desire, but must uphold m the interest of hei 
ally This danger, I repeat, Austria, Prussia, and 
Geimany may aveit by acting with us, not in the ma- 
nipulation of Protocols, which leave everything to the 
exertions of the Western Powers, and have no other 
object but to make sure that no harm is done to the 
enemy Such a course is dishonoiuable, immoral, leads 
to distrust, and ultimately to direct hostility Already 
the soieness of feeling here against Prussia is intense, 
nor can it be less m France ’ The Queen enfoiced the 
Prince Consort’s letters ‘Peace is further distant than 
ever,’ Her Majesty wrote to hei uncle m Brussels, 4 and 
I fear the war will be lengthened, and finally a general 
one Austria could help its conclusion, if she would but 
act ’ 

In both countries the anxiety to persuade Austria to 
take her part manfully was deep and general Thiers 
said 1 With Austria merely neutral it is an awful con- 
test ’ An awful contest it became, as the winter 
developed ; and the two armies lay before Sebastopol, 
enduring all the rigour of a Eussian winter, the perils 
of a siege, and the dire consequences of military mal- 
administration at home Germany, closely allied with 
Russia, looked on unmoved , and Austna, whom Russia 
had helped to overcome the Hungarians, remained at 
least the passive friend of the Emperor Nicholas The 
anger of the English people grew to a storm of in- 
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dignation, when ‘the Pen of the War’ 1 divulged the chap 
sufferings of the half-starved, ill-clad Bntish army >— _ * 
Loid Russell retieated hastily before it, and the helm 
of state was given over to the only man m whom all 
England had confidence — Lord Palmerston The Em- 
peror, who had met the insulting reply of Nicholas 
to his memorable letter, by courtesies shown to Russian 
subjects after the declaiation of war, was, as usual, 
but slowly moved to anger Since the month of March, 
when Marshal Samt-Arnaud, appointed commander-m- 
chief of the French forces, had said m his proclamation, 
that ‘ the Eagle of the Empire had taken wing once 
more, not to menace, but to protect the rights of 
Europe,’ he had remained a calm spectator of the 
incidents of the stiuggle by sea and land, and the final 
necessity of a blow m the Crimea, brought about by the 
misconduct of the Powers upon which England and 
Prance had a light to leckon In the midst of the war 
the ruler of Prance pui sued his plans for the emb ellis h - 
ment of Pans, and above all for the first International 
Exhibition of Industry m Prance, on which he had re- 
solved, while he was receiving the dignitaries of the 
Prince Consoit’s Exhibition of 1851 at Samt Cloud On 
April 7 the legulations of the Imperial Commissioners, 
and the classification adopted for the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations m the palace that was rising apace 
m the Champs Elysees, appeared m the ‘ Momteur ’ 

On the 8th, accompanied by the Empress, the Emperor 
inaugurated the great lake he had caused to be ex- 
cavated for the embellishment of the Bois de Boulogne, 
m the midst of an enthusiastic host of Parisians Im- 
mense drainage works were organised, and vast planta- 
tions were esLablished between the Gironde and the 


Mr W, H. Russell, the Times correspondent in the Crimea, 
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Adour The Cattle Show, held m Pans in June, de- 
monstrated the excellent results alieady obtained by 
the impoitation of the best breeds, which had been one 
of the eailiest acts of the Emperor’s power The 
creation of local government m Algeria, m the form of 
a communal system akin to that of France, and the 
modification of the Aiab buieaux, constituted a first 
departure from the purely military admimsti ation of 
this colony, which had kept back its material progress 
The Emperor was encouraged to hasten these reforms 
by the mciease m the agricultural exports of the 
colony, and the prospect of turning a heavy chaige into 
a source of national wealth He wanted to piove that 
the Fiench people could be good colonists The le- 
foims given to Algena were extended to the Fiench 
Transatlantic colonies m May 

In the same month Napoleon IH re-established 
the Imperial Guard, and made it a force of 20,000 
men and 3,000 horses The officers were soldiers dis- 
tinguished by then good conduct, their acquirements, 
or their brilliant services The men were soldiers 
who had completed then seven yeais’ service with 
ci edit, and who were willing to re-enlist , retired soldieis 
of unexceptionable conduct under thnty-five yeais of 
age , men weanng the Legion of Honour or the mili tary 
medal , or non-commissioned officeis who were willing 
to serve m the ranks of the Guard This corps d’ttite, 
if a pnvileged body, was one composed of men who 
had earned the advantages which a soldier of the 
Guard enjoyed Its ranks were open to every man m 
the army who, by his services, could establish his right 
to enter them. The cieation of the Guard at the outset 
of the war was denounced, of course, by the Emperor’s 
enemies, as another proof of his thirst fox conquest , 
but it was merely the completion of the Imperial forces 
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m harmony with, those tiaditions of his House by which chap 
Louis Napoleon was swayed, in all imlitaiy matters, 
and which he knew to be popular with the people 
He set a high value on the uses of a Guard of trained 
wan 101 s m critical moments m the field, as well as 
m the protection of his throne , nor was he insensible 
to the effect which such a Guaid, with its brilliant uni- 
forms, would not fail to have m delighting the loungeis 
of his capital The disappointed lounger is an active 
builder of barricades 

The creation of an Imperial Guaid was especially 
distasteful to the De Bioglies and other frond eurs , 
whose patnotism was subordinated to their dynastic 
allegiance They never ceased to proclaim that the 
army was Orleamst, albeit the troops everywhere le- 
ceived the Emperor with acclamation, and that most 
Erenchmen — and Thiers among the number — blamed 
Generals Changaimer, Lamoriciere, and Bedeau, foi 
having refused Napoleon’s geneious invitation to them 
to take commands m the war It should be recorded 
to the honour of M Thiers, that, bitteily as he opposed 
the Government of the Second Empire, his patriotism 
was stirred by the war, and he could delight with the 
veriest gamin m the glory of his country— even when it 
was achieved by his political enemy 1 He said at this 
time ‘ It is wonderful the high position the Emperor 
has attained m Europe ' So clear was this, that even 

1 "Victoi Cousin Warned Thieis "between them ’ The two had a 
for the Crimean War InaeonveTsa- sharp encounter on the subject, 
lion with Mr Semoi (Febmaiy 7, when Thieis said biavely to Cousin 
1854), be said 1 Tbieis’s conduct m ‘You Royalists have boeu so 
forcing ns into a war is mconceiv- accustomed to look to Russia for 
able He does not °ee the Emperor , support that you forget France, 

, he could not without disbonommg You are all (vmgres like your 
himself , hut he inspues him master The interests of France 

"Vaillant and one or two others are and England are identical ’ 

P, always goingbackwardsandforwards 
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hook cold M Guizot was heard to admit that old fuends were 
— — - rallying to the new regime 

This year,m which war against Bussia was declaied, 
and m which the energies of France were strained to 
cope with the difficulties and dangers which met the 
Allies in the Crimea, was not barren of minor, as well as 
of great, domestic refoims The horrors of the bagne 
weie reduced by a system of transportation , the juris- 
diction of the juge de paix — the cheap and simple judge 
of the poor — was extended , a new law of copyright 
was established, and laws extending the telegraphic 
system, the uses of the post-office, the benefits of sci- 
entific seweiage, and regulating University education, 
weie passed by the Legislative ' Bodies The arts of 
peace were not suffeied to iemam quite silent m the 
midst of war 

At the same time the Deputies warned the Emperor 
against the rate at which the Government was au- 
thorising local bodies to contract loans for local im- 
provements ‘No doubt,’ they said, ‘the principal 
part of these loans will be devoted to the improvement 
of roads and other means of intercommunication, which 
return usurious interest , but the pace is a giddy one— 
and should be moderated ’ 

It was the giddy pace that frightened friends, and 
gave a handle to the opposition of foes M Guizot, 

talking to Mr Senior in the February of 1854 almost 

on the eve of the declaration of war— said ‘ The city 
of Paris looks hke a town that has been bombarded. 
Whole acres of buildings are cleared away every day 
In vam those who axe to be ejected protest. They are 
told to take their indemnity and be silent Houses 
that were built not six months ago, according to plans 
furnished by the Government, have been pulled down 
because they interfere with some new arrangement 
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But if he destroys, like Attila or Genghis Khan, he chap 
builds like Aladdin ’ Another observer belonging to 
the opposition — M Dumon, one of Mr Senior’s friends 
— remarked • ‘ Our city will be as fine as ancient Rome, 
but the Maison Dieu will be starved, and our fine city 
will be undramed 1 It is hardly possible to conceive 
criticism more ridiculous than this The reconstruction 
of the H6tel Dieu was among Napoleon’s chief pro- 
jects , and only that part of Pans on which his hand 
was laid, is fairly well drained even now 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OP 1 855 

The winter of 1854-55 had drawn the Allies closer to- 
gether The solicitude with which the French military 
authonties 111 the Crimea had helped to comfort their 
English brethren, when they were stricken by disease, 
and made almost powerless, through the blundeis of a 
chaotic Commissariat, had warmed the hearts of the 
allied soldiers to each other, as the Enghsh proved 
when they, m their turn, were m a position to minister 
to the comfort of their French comrades The popu- 
larity of the Emperor m England had borne down the 
calumnies with which part of the press had been wont 
to assail him , and all Englishmen who came m contact 
with him, returned home dehghted with their reception. 
He forgot no friend of his days of exile Albany Fon- 
blanque, who approached him as the Enghsh repie- 
sentative of the International Statistical Congress, which 
was held m Pans m the autumn of 1854, wrote to his 
friend, John Forster . ‘ To-day the Emperor received us 
all. As the delegate of England, I had to stand at the 
head of the Congress, composed of about 300 men of 
all nations After I had made my bow, the Emperor, 
instead of passing on, stopped, and said, “ M Fon- 
blanque is an old acquaintance,” offered his hand as of 
old, and entered into familiar conversation about me 
and mine. It was all very kind, and it made me so 
completely forget the occasion, that I nearly committed 
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a breach of etiquette in conversing with him as if he ctu.1? 

had been a private individual Considering all that has IV 

passed, I was and am pleased ; and not the less so be- 
cause the English members of the Congress weie also 
pleased at the reception of their representative. You 
will say I am about to turn courtier , I can’t help it 1 11 
Mr Fonblanque had been among the furious assailants 
of Louis Napoleon, m his newspaper, the ‘ Examiner,’ 111 
spite of his personal knowledge of the Prince, and of 
lus friendships among his intimate associates The 
author of ‘ England under Seven Administrations ’ was 
a Liberal writer of uncompromising bearing, but he 
could not resist the simple kindness of the Emperor’s 
greeting It gave him a new and a most agreeable im- 
pression of the Sovereign whom the French people had 
elected to rule over them , and it explained to his mind 
the pace at which His Majesty’s popularity had grown, 
and impressed him with the reality of the alliance 
which Orleamsts of the type of the Count de St Aulane 
were still denouncing ■sotto voce as most monstrous, 2 but 
of which such observers as M Thiers saw all the force 
and importance 

This alliance enabled the Emperor to say at Bay- 
onne, on his fete day (August 15, 1854), to the Bishop 
who congratulated him on the popularity of the anni- 
versary • ‘ My presence here to-day is a fact of which I 
think with pleasuie It proves that France, calm and 

1 The Life and Labom a of Al- my long Me, the most monstrous is 
hany Fonblanque, edited by bis ne- this offensive alliance of France and 
phew, Edwaid Bamngton de Ton- England against Russia’ Within 
blanque Bentley 1874. a few days M Thiers remarked 

1 The Count de St Aulaire, ‘There is no alliance which Prance 
formally ambassador to England, values bo much as that of England, 
and author of the Histmre de la or dreads or detests so much as that 
F? onde , said to Mr Senior ‘ Of all of Russia * 
the follies that I have witnessed in 

b 2 
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book contented, is no longei troubled with those fears which 
. * . compel the Chief of the State to lemain armed and on 

the aleit m the capital It proves that France can sus- 
tain a distant war, without disturbing the free and 
regular course of her domestic affairs ’ He added 
‘Kemember those who are fighting, and those who are 
suffering, for to piaj for them is to pray for me ’ 

The vigilance with which throughout the autumn 
and wmtei the Emperor watched every episode of the 
wai, the organisation and hfe of the army at Boulogne, 
the conduct of his Generals, and the administration of 
his War Office, was unsleeping From Bayonne he 
wrote to the Minister of Wai (August i) to warn him 
that his generals, m one or two mstances, were not 
cai eful enough m sparing their troops the unnecessary 
1 isks of fatiguing marches under the tropical heat On 
August 20 he addressed a proclamation to Ins army m 
the East, thanking his soldiers for their discipline and 
courage under the trials of the disease which had 
played havoc in their ranks , communicating to them 
the fall of Bomarsund, and recalling to tliem the words 
of the First Consul — 

‘ The first quality m the soldiers should be courage 
m beanng fatigue and privations valour is but the 
second ’ ‘ This fiist quality,’ the Emperor said, ‘ you aie 
showing to-day , and no one would dare to doubt your 
possession of the second ’ In the following month the 
Emperor was once more with the army of Boulogne 
And heie he put his soldiers on the best terms with 
himself, by explaining to them broadly, m a procla- 
mation, the plan and objects of the manoeuvres he was 
about to direct He described the Army of the Forth 
as formed m a triangle, of which St Omer was the 
summit, and Ambleteuse and Montreud were the ex- 
treme points of the base, and remarked that it could be 
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■within, twenty-four hours wholly concentrated upon any chap 

point within or on the lines of the tuangle He - — • 

recalled to them, at the same time, the woids of Na- 
poleon I. ‘Any aimy, the different parts of which 
cannot be concentrated within twenty-four houis, is an 
army m a bad position ’ The manoeuvres at an end, the 
Emperor took leave of his troops ‘ I leave you,’ he 
said, m his faxewell address, ‘ but to return soon to 
judge of your pi ogress The creation of the Camp of 
the North was intended to bung our troops nearei 
those of England, that they might go swiftly wherever 
the honour of the two nations might call them It lias 
been formed, moreover, to show to Europe, that without 
weakening the garrisons of the interior we can easily 
assemble an army of 100,000 men between Cherbourg 
and St Omei It has been formed to accustom you to 
the roughness, the fatigues, and the evolutions of an 
active camp life , for, behove me, nothing strengthens 
the soldier so much as this life m the open air, which 
teaches men to brave the weather and to know one 
another 

‘ Duung the winter, camp life will no doubt be haid 
to bear, but I lely on the efforts of each soldier to 
make it profitable to all The country demands active 
co-operation from ns, one and all Some are protecting 
Greece against the baleful influence of Russia, some 
are guarding the independence of the Pope in Rome ; 
some are consolidating and extending our domination 
m Africa, and some, it may be, are this very day 
planting our eagles on the walls of Sebastopol You, 
whom these noble examples inspire, and one of whose 
divisions has just distinguished itself by the taking of 
Bomarsund, will be the better prepared to take part 111 
the common work by being hardened to the rough 
work of war, 
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book ‘The classic ground under your feet lias already 
x formed heroes. This column, raised by oui fathers, 
recalls great memories The statue which crowns it 
seems, by a providential chance, to point to the road we 
aie to follow Look at this statue of the Emperoi • it 
leans to the West and threatens the East Thence pio- 
ceeds the dangei which threatens modem civilisation, 
on our side hes the rampart which defends it 

‘ Soldiers I you will piove yourselves worthy of 
your noble mission ’ 

On his return to Saint Cloud from his month in 
camp, a letter was laid before the Emperor which 
made a powerful effect upon his imaginative and sym- 
pathetic mind It was from the irreconcilable aich- 
conspirator Baib&s, who had lam long in prison. It was 
not written to the Chief of the State ; it was not a 
piayer for forgiveness, nor a declaration of repentance 
It was simply a letter to a friend — not destined for 
other eyes than his Barbes confessed that his heart 
went with the Erench aimy, and that he longed to see 
them victorious. ‘ I pity our party,’ he added, ‘ if any 
among them think otherwise Alas ! we have only to 
lose all moral sense, in addition to our other losses 1 ’ 1 
The friend of the prisoner laid these lines before the 
Sovereign, who replied by an order of release. ‘A 
prisoner,’ the Emperor wrote to the Mini s ter of the 
Interior, ‘ who, m spite of long sufferings, still retains 
these patriotic sentiments, cannot, under my reign, re- 
mam m prison Cause him to be put at liberty imme- 
diately and unconditionally.’ 2 

1 ' Situ 63 affects du chauvinisms, Oosaques, et 00 sera autantde gagiid 
pares que tu ne faispasde voeux pour pour ]a cause de la civilisation et du 
les Busses, je suis encore plus cbau- monde ! ’ — Ban bh' Letter, 

™ <iue toi, car j’ajnbitionne des » Letter fiom the Empeioi to 
vietou'68 pour nos Erangais Our I the Minister of the Inteuoi, October 
oui ! qu’ils battent l)ien lJt-bas les 3, 1854, 
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This act was politic as well as generous The hos- chap 
tile Orleaxnst and other salons, where hope was centred - IV 
m the defeat of the Western Powers, and wheie the 
intriguers of all kinds, whose machinations had been 
scattered to the winds by the advent of the Empire, 
set up an ignoble exchange of scandalous anecdotes, 
mots , and rumours, against the Emperor, his Govern- 
ment, and his Court There was a general shrugging of 
shoulders. But the nation was pleased , and was fur- 
ther gratified when, after Inkermann, the hand that had 
liberated Barbes sent out General Montebello to the 
Army of the Crimea, charged with the national thanks 
and gratitude, and with the glittering symbols of both 
Nor was the steady progress of the preparations for 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855 without its whole- 
some effect upon the national pride France, albeit 
grasping at the throat of the Northern Bear with one 
hand, could cultivate the arts of peace with the other 
Within her borders at least the arts were not silent in 
the midst of war. She never ceased at the same time 
to do her utmost to draw Austria to her side Diplo- 
matic negotiations ran a parallel course with the Allied 
fleets incessantly passing to the East , England and 
France submitted a note to the Cabinet of Vienna, con- 
taining the bases on which negotiations might be opened 
with Russia , France signed a treaty with Austria, which 
bound the latter to go to war at a given moment, which 
she eventually let pass without fulfilling her engagement , 
Fiench capitalists took up a great scheme of Austrian 
railways, m which French capital to the extent of some 
eight millions sterling became engaged, and still the 
gloomy winter came and went, while Prussia and Austria 
looked composedly upon the horrible sufferings of the 
Allied troops, and moved neither hand nor foot. Still 
all these Powers answered willingly the chivalrous mvi- 
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tation of the Emperoi to meet in the Champs Elysees m 
. the following May, for a contest m the peaceful arena of 
industry and the arts Albeit fully engaged in a mighty 
struggle, the issue of which was still doubtful, France 
never held her head in prouder altitude than when her 
tioops lay under the walls of Sebastojiol, and hei artisans 
were busy m her Palace of Industiy 

The Emperor, having convoked an extraordinary 
meetin^^h^b^islative Body m December, to grant 
can g]j tj } 11S customary 
gmg address, the spirit of the new 
epoch of which he was the acclaimed chief ‘ Since 
your last session,’ he said, ‘ great deeds have been ac- 
complished. The «jpeal which I addressed to the 
country to cover the cost of the war was answered m 
a manner that swww»fed all my hopes Our aims have 
been victorious m aSEIBaltic and m the Black Sea Two 
great battles have *|ven glory to our flag Striking 
testimony has been Some to our good relations with 
England SETOtfTfiTTSlV has voted congratulations to our 
generals and our STOiJps A great Empire, rejuvenated 
by the chivalrous «fl?.racter of its Sovereign, has with- 
drawn itself from SST3 Powei which foi foity years has 
menaced the MwH^jgjence of Europe The Emperoi of 
Austria has signed a fceaty, defensive to-day, but which 
may become offensive to-morrow, which unites his cause 
to that of France j**wI England 

as the war goes on, our allies 
ilhances are diawn closer What 
there be than the names of vic- 
1 two armies and recall a common 
anxieties and hopes agitating the 
lentical views and intentions ani- 
ernments m every part of the 
with England is not the effect 


inus, gentlemen, 
increase, and our old i 
more solid ties could 
tories which belong tc 
glory, than the same, 
two countries, than it 
mating the two Go\ 
world? Our alliance 
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of a passing convenience or of a haphazard policy ; it is 
the union of two powerful nations, banded together for 
the triumph of a cause, m which, for more than a 
century past, their greatness, and even the interests of 
civilisation and the hberty of Europe, have been at 
stake Join then with me, on this solemn occasion, m 
thanking, in the name of Fiance, the Parliament for 
its warm and cordial demonstration, and the English 
army as well as its worthy chief for their valiant co- 
operation 

‘Next year, if peace be not le-estabhshed, I hope 
to have to address the same thanks to Austria, and to 
Germany, whose union and prosperity we desire ’ Then 
the Emperor paid a warm tubute of praise and thanks 
to his brave army and navy, and added, with emotion — 
remembering his devoted friend and servant — that the 
Marshal who had led the troops to the battle-field of 
the Alma seemed to force death to wait upon victory 
‘ Let us then declare together,’ said the Sovereign, ‘ that 
the army and the navy have deserved the thanks of 
their country ’ 

The army consisted of 581,000 soldiers, and 113,000 
horses ; the navy of 62,000 men afloat A levy of 
140,000 men was demanded to fill the gaps made by 
the expirations of service and the wax The new war 
loan was set down at 500,000,000 of francs ; and, at 
the same time, the Deputies were assured that the 
conversion of the Bente had reduced the interest on 
the national debt by more than 21,000,000, and that 
there would be a budget without deficit. These 
financial matters disposed of, the Emperor said m con- 
clusion — 

‘ The struggle which is going on, kept within bounds 
by moderation and justice, although it may make men’s 
hearts beat the quickei, distuibs material interests so 
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tation of the Emperor to meet m the Champs Elysees in 
the following May, for a contest m the peaceful arena of 
industry and the arts Albeit fully engaged m a mighty 
struggle, the issue of which was still doubtful, Erance 
never held hei head m prouder altitude than when her 
tioops lay under the walls of Sebastopol, and hei artisans 
were busy m her Palace of Industry 

The Emperoi, having convoked an extiaordmary 
meeting of the Legislative Body m December, to grant 
further supplies for the war, caught, with his customary 
dexterity, m his opening address, the spirit of the new 
epoch of which he was the acclaimed chief ‘ Since 
your last session, 5 he said, ‘great deeds have been ac- 
complished The appeal which I addressed to the 
country to cover the cost of the war was answered m 
a manner that exceeded all my hopes Our arms have 
been victorious m the Baltic and m the Black Sea Two 
great battles have given gloiy to our flag Striking 
testimony has been borne to our good relations with 
England. Parliament has voted congratulations to our 
generals and our troops. A great Empire, rejuvenated 
by the chivalrous character of its Sovereign, has with- 
drawn itself from the Power which for forty years has 
menaced the independence of Europe The Emperor of 
Austria has signed a tieaty, defensive to-day, but which 
may become offensive to-morrow, which unites his cause 
to that of Erance and England 

‘Thus, gentlemen, as the war goes on, our allies 
increase, and our old alliances are drawn closer. What 
mere sqhd , ties could there be than the names of vic- 
tories which* belong to two armies and recall a common 
glory, than the same anxieties and hopes agitating the 
two * countries, 4ian identical views and intentions am- 
mating the two Governments m every part of the 
world ? Qur alliance with England is not -the effect { 
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of a passing convenience or of a haphazard policy , it is chap 
the union of two powerful nations, banded together for , — 
the triumph of a cause, m which, for more than a 
century past, their greatness, and even the mterests of 
civilisation and the hberty of Europe, have been at 
stake Join then with me, on this solemn occasion, m 
thanking, m the name of Erance, the Parhament for 
its warm and cordial demonstration, and the English 
army as well as its worthy chief for their valiant co- 
operation 

‘Next year, if peace be not le-estabhshed, I hope 
to have to address the same thanks to Austria, and to 
Germany, whose union and prosperity we desire ’ Then 
the Emperor paid a warm tribute of praise and thanks 
to his brave army and navy, and added, with emotion — 
remembering his devoted friend and servant — that the 
Marshal who had led the troops to the battle-field of 
the Alma seemed to force death to wait upon victoiy. 

‘ Let us then declare together,’ said the Sovereign, ‘ that 
the army and the navy have deserved the thanks of 
their country ’ 

The army consisted of 581,000 soldiers, and 113,000 
horses , the navy of 62,000 men afloat A levy of 
140,000 men was demanded to fill the gaps made by 
the expirations of service and the war The new war 
loan was set down at 500,000,000 of francs ; and, at 
the same time, the Deputies were assured that the 
conversion of the Rente had reduced the interest on 
the national debt by more than 21,000,000, and that 
there would be a budget without deficit. These 
financial matters disposed of, the Emperor said m con- 
clusion , — 

‘ The struggle which is going on, kept witlun bounds 
by moderation and justice, although it may make men’s 
hearts beat the quicker, disturbs material interests so 
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book little, that we shall shortly see the products of peace 
. x . fiom all corners of the globe assembled here Foreigners 
cannot fail to be impressed by the striking spectacle of 
a country that, lelymg on the Divine protection, carries 
on vigorously a war six hundred leagues away from its 
frontiers, and as vigorously pursues the development 
of its wealth at home , of a country, m which war does 
not prevent agriculture and industry from prospering, 
the aits from flourishing, and m which the genius of 
the nation continues to manifest itself m all that can 
add to the glory of France ’ 

On the moirow, the Deputies unanimously voted all 
that the Government had asked, and earned their reply 
to the address to the Emperor, having the Count de 
Morny foi the first tune at their head, as their President 
Shortly afterwards, when the seoond war loan was 
- emitted, 179,300 of Napoleon Ill’s subjects subscribed 
for more than two milliards, 1 The year 1854 closed 
with formal offering of the thanks of the French Par- 
liament to the English forces engaged m the war, 
through the French Ambassador m London , and the 
sulky salons of the Faubourg passed a sour New Year’s 
Day 

The year of 1855, destined to be the brightest and 
most glorious of the Second Empire, opened gloomily. 
The winter was severe, and it was telling with most 
awful effects upon the Allied armies lying around the 
walls of Sebastopol. The echoes of the angry excitement 
which prevailed in London at the unnecessary sufferings 
offfhe Enghsh army, and the consequent political crisis 
which ended m the triumphant advent to power of Lord 
Palmerston’ as First Lord of the Treasury, travelled 
across 'the Channel. The delay "in the reduction of 
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Sebastopol chafed the impatient French people There chap 
were murmurs against the war, kept up by the enemies 
of the Imperial Government, who were never tired of 
saying that the French were fighting for the benefit of 
England 

The Emperor, who was as impatient as many of his 
subjects, followed every episode of the siege with un- 
flagging attention, and was in constant communication 
with the generals about him who could help him with 
ideas or plans By degrees, as he developed, in his slow, 
methodical way, a plan for the spring campaign, the 
resolve arose within him to go out, and put himself at 
the head of his army The project was full of peril 
Already the military reputation of one Bonaparte had 
been wrecked m the Crimea The Emperor could not 
afford to be party to even a repulse There was dangei 
m his prolonged absence from the seat of his Govern- 
ment His health was never stiong The reasons against 
his assuming the command-m-chief were weighty, and 
those m favour of the project were few and feeble The 
opposition which the Enghsh Government urged to it 
probably ended later by overcoming the Emperor’s 
strong desire — assisted as it was by the Queen, who 
spoke with great judgment and tact to His Majesty 
when he was at Windsor Castle in the spring In 1855, 
not only the two Courts, but the two Governments, were 
on terms of thorough and oordial confidence Lord 
Palmerston knew the Emperor well, and had been his 
guest at St. Cloud m the previous November, when he 
had thrashed out all subjects connected with the war 
with his Imperial host and his Foreign Secretary, Drouyn 
de Lhuys. 4 1 have found the Emperor,’ he wrote to 
his brother on his return home, 4 and Drouyn de Lhuys m 
very good opinions on the subject of the war, and acting 
towards us with perfect fairness, openness, and good 
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faith ’ 1 The co-operation of the two Governments was 
without a hitch When General Canrobert had i eported 
to the Emperor that the Bntish force was dwindling 
away under the privations which maladministration had 
brought upon it, he resolved to send large reinforce- 
ments at once to the Crimea, and asked our Ambassador 
m Pans to help him with Enghsh ships, as all his own, 
even to his pleasure yacht, were aheady engaged m the 
transport service The battle of Inkermann made the 
question of reinforcements paramount The request 
was promptly comphed with, and before the close of 
the year the world saw a French army saibng from 
Toulon on board a British fleet, to meet a common 
enemy 

On Januaiy 9 the Emperor harangued detachments 
of the Imperial Guard on their departure for the war, 
bidding them plant his eagles on the walls of Sebas- 
topol On the 26th of the same month, Sardinia, undei 
the guidance of Count Cavour, entered on the scene- 
undertaking to send 15,000 men to the Crimea, and to 
maintain an effective foice of this importance — England 
and France agreeing to guarantee the integrity of the 
Sardinian States during the war The spring found a 
wonderful mixture of races on the heights of the Taurie 
Chersonese Enghsh, French, Saidmian, Turkish, and 
Egyptian soldieis formed an army combined to over- 
throw the barbaric forces of Muscovy that threatened 
the freedom and civilisation of the West And yet m 
London and m Pans the uneasiness as to the result was 
general, and the peace negotiations through Austria, 
which: were going slowly forward, were watched with 
intense intbre&t The four points had been under dis- 


1 ’ Life of John Emi*/ Tiihfty) By the Hon, Evelyn Ashley, M.P , 
Viecount Ldnm-iton, 1846, 18$^ &c,, ■Vol. ij,p,68 ■ ’ 
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cussion for months before the treaty with Austria was chap 
signed, on December 2 This treaty, as subsequent . 1V - 
events proved, brought only trouble to the Alhes, 
through a series of fruitless and distracting negotiations 
At the opening of the year the Emperor Nicholas and 
his generals were m the highest spirits while they 
watched the difficult movements of our constitutional 
and administrative machinery, and especially the party 
proceedings of Lord John Russell Count Walewski, 
m despair, remarked, m reference to the impending 
Vienna Conferences 5 What influence can a countiy like 
England-pretend to exercise, which has no army and no 
government ? ’ 

The hopeful fact that stood as a beacon through all 
the difficulties and dangers, diplomatic, political, and 
military, of the spring of 1S55, was the solid Anglo- 
Erench alliance There was no flaw in that , and the 
imperious Czai saw before he died, that let the diffi- 
culties be what they might, it would pievail over his 
legions He watched the renewal of the Anglo-French 
forces befoie Sebastopol, the suspicious movements of 
Austria, the sinister workings of public opinion through- 
out Europe, and he stood proudly at bay It is said 
that he received the news of the defeat of 40,000 of his 
troops at Eupatona, by an inferior force of the Turks, 
whom he despised, under Omar Pasha, on March 1, 
and that the blow killed him ‘ Like a thunderbolt he 
fell ’ If he left behind him a milder Czar m Alexander, 
he also bequeathed to him the stern resolve to carry on 
the war 

The Emperor Napoleon had, on February 26, ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Palmerston announcing his 
determination to go to the Crimea, where his presence, 
he beheved, would produce that unity of action which 
could alone save the expedition from disaster His* 
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book Ministers, to a man, were opposed to tlie design Yet 
- — r — as we have seen, he held to it for some time with hif 
usual tenacity He had worked out his military plans 
with care and patience In his letter to Lord Palmers- 
ton he set forth his views at great length. Leaving a 
sufficient force at Sebastopol 1 for the purposes of the 
siege, he expected to be able to take into the field 

62.000 French, and the 15,000 Piedmontese ‘With 
these forces at our disposal,’ said His Majesty, ‘ all the 
chances will be on our side, for the Russians have only 

30.000 men at Sebastopol, and 45,000 echeloned be- 

tween it and Simpheropol, and veiy probably they will 
not receive much m the way of reinforcements before 
April r Strike quickly, and Sebastopol will be ours 
before May 1. You will tell me, perhaps, that I 

might entrust some general With this mission. Now, 
not only would such a general not have the same moral 
influence, but time would be wasted, as it always has 
been, m memorandums between Caniobert and Raglan, 
between Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha The propi- 
tious moment would be lost, the favourable chances let 
slip, and we should find ourselves with a besieging 
army unable to take the city, and with an active army 
not strong enough to beat the army opposed to it ’ In 
this letter the Emperor dwelt on his resolve to stand 
by England to the end , and to be moved from it by 
no diplomatic overture or negotiation As for our 
army, he said, ‘the twenty thousand Englishmen en- 
camped before Sebastopol count, through their courage, 
for fifty thousand men, m the eyes of the French army ’ * 
Lord Clarendon, m the first days of March, went to 


' 11 Life of the Pi-ince Consort By 
'Theodore Martin, vol, iii p 229 
’ ‘ Les viugt ttnlle Anglaia campus 
devait Sevastopol coWtpten^p'w Jeof 


biavoure comme oinquante mills 
homrnea aut yeux de l’aimee fran- 

p&lSftl’ 
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meet the Emperor in the camp at Boulogne, to talk the 
matter over 

The British statesman found all the persons who 
surrounded the Emperor — his aides-de-camp as well as 
his advisers — opposed to the journey to the Crimea 
Colonel Fleury went the length of saying to the Enghsh 
statesman, that the French army adhered to Napoleon 
as Empeior, ‘ but did not like to be commanded by any 
one but a professional man, and they looked upon him 
as a civilian The Emperor’s plans might be evei so 
good, but they would not caxry with them the confi- 
dence of the army ’ 

Lord Clarendon apphed himself to the task of de- 
monstrating to His Majesty the ‘ checks and disasters 5 
to which he would be liable , and the Prince Consort, 
m his own careful and methodical way, drew up the 
account 1 which the English statesman gave to his 
Sovereign on his return According to his account, 
Lord Clarendon was received with the greatest cordi- 
ality by the Emperor, ' who was evidently much pleased 
with his visit ’ 

4 He seemed,’ the Prince remarks, ‘ very much struck 
with the news of the death of the Emperor of Eussia, 
and speculated on its effects on the pohtical juncture 
He believed that it would incline both Austria and 
Prussia to a more vigorous policy, and that the new 
Emperor would find it more easy to make peace than 
his father. ’ Lord Clarendon had to announce his dissent 
from these views,’ 

The Emperor then explained his plan of campaign 
at length, and asked whether the Enghsh Government 
could furnish the necessary transport power Lord 
Clarendon admired the Emperor’s plan, , but he could 


Theodore Martin’s Life of the Pnnce Consort, yol lii. p, 238, 
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not see his way to its execution He demonstrated that 
the utmost which could be accomplished was to carry 
out 10,000 additional French troops, m addition to the 
Sardinian contingent, m from six to eight weeks from 
the time of the order being given If the Emperor 
lepaired at once to the Crimea, he would be condemned 
to inactivity at any rate for a month In any case, he 
should not go until all was ready for lmn to give the 
dernier coup de main 

‘That is the woid,’ the Emperor replied, ‘ le dernier 
coup de mam ’ 

Then Lord Clarendon proceeded to show that the 
Emperor’s absence must be of foux months’ duration 
at the very least. It was March, and the Universal 
Exhibition was to be opened m May The Emperor 
answered that he would not be away for four months 
Then the English statesman pamted the risks the Al- 
liance would run. If the Emperor took the supreme 
command, and gave all the glory to the French, leaving 
the British to act as carriers or to rot in the trenches, 
the Alliance would not last a day aftei waids. This view 
struck the Emperor very forcibly, and he replied with 
energy that he thought it of the highest importance the 
two flags should be seen waving together, wherever the 
field of glory lay. He was most anxious Lord Clarendon 
should tell this to the Queen , and also inform her of 
his desire to join his ships with ours m the Baltic for 
an energetic campaign to retrieve the loss of prestige 
through the nullity of the previous year. Although the 
Emperor did not at once formally abandon his idea of his 
journey-' to ■ the Crimea, the impression cieated by Lord 
darendontemsit to Boulogne prepared the way for. the 
coup de,grdm \ Which the Queen gave to it at Windsor • * 

* Lord Clarendon had. not returned more than a fort- 
night from Lord Qowley,: at therequest j 
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of tlie Emperor and Empress, enquired whether their ciiap 
visit to the Q,ueen would be acceptable immediately after — £)L. 
Easter The notice was short, but the Queen cordially 
desired the visit, and it was finally arranged that the 
Imperial pair should land m England, as the guests of 
the Sovereign, on April 16 

The pomp and splendour of that progress from the 
Tuilenes to Windsor, the enthusiasm which it awakened 
m the hearts of the British pubhc, and the lasting effect 
its happy and auspicious incidents had on the relations 
of the two countries, give it the significant importance 
of an historical event of the first magnitude. 

When, passing through a fleet of Enghsh war steamers, 
the Imperial yacht diew up at the Admiralty Pier, the 
Prince Consort went on board to bid the Emperor and 
Empress welcome m the name of the Queen A tele- 
gram was put into the Emperor’s hand ; it announced 
that the besieging batteries at Sebastopol had opened 
file When the Imperial couple reached London they 
found a hearty national greeting Their progress 
through the Borough and Lambeth to the West End, 
and through Hyde Park ho the Paddington Station, was 
one bewildering tiiumph, in which it was calculated a 
million people took part , the houses swarming to the 
roofs with cheering hosts, and the open spaces being 
packed with huzzaing crowds It was a mighty wel- 
come given by the people of England to their august 
ally, whose soldiers were fighting side by side with ours 
The ‘ Times ’ reporter noticed that m passing King Street, 

St James’s, the Emperor drew the attention of his Con- 
sort to the house m which he was living when the events 
of 1848 summoned him to Paris The changes winch 
seven years had wrought must have crowded at that mo- 
ment upon his sensitive imagination. Only seven years 
ago, he was wont to stroll unnoticed, with his faithful 
1 OL IT. i’ 
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book dog at his heels, from his little house to the newsvendor’s 
. x ^ cellar by the Burlington Arcade, to get the latest news 
from revolutionary France , and now he was the great 
guest of the Enghsh people, on his way, thiough dense 
hedges of cheering people, to Windsor Castle, where 
the Queen of England was waiting m the vestibule to 
receive him The Rubens, the Zuccarelli, and the Van- 
dyke chambers were prepared for his coming, and he 
was to sleep m the i oom m which Louis Philippe and 
the Emperor Nicholas had reposed 

‘I cannot say,’ the Queen tells us m her diary, 
‘ what indescribable emotions filled me — how much all 
seemed hke a wonderful dream These great meetings 
of Sovereigns, surrounded by very exciting accompani- 
ments, are always very agitating I advanced and em- 
braced the Emperor, who received two salutes on either 
cheek from me, having first kissed my hand I next 
embraced the veiy gentle, graceful, and evidently very 
nervous Empress We presented the Princes and our 
children (Vicky with veiy alarmed eyes making very 
low curtsies) ; the Emperor embraced Bertie ; and then 
he went upstairs, Albert leading the Empress, who, m 
the most engaging manner, refused to go first, but at 
length, with graceful reluctance, did so, the Emperor 
leading me, expressing his great gratification at being 
heie and seeing me, and admiring Windsor ’ 1 

The Emperor was soon a favourite in the Castle 
At dinner, on the day of his arrival, he charmed the 
Queen ‘ He is,’ Her Majesty recorded in her diary, 

‘ so very quiet , his voice is low and soft, and “ il ne 
fait pas de phrases ” The Emperor said that he first 
saw me eighteen years ago, when I went for the first 
time to .prorogue Parliament, and that it made a very 

1 Theodore Jlartiv’e Life oft the Prince Consoi t, vol. Hi pp 339 
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deep impression upon liim, to see “ une jeune personne ” cn\r 

m that position He also mentioned Ms having been a 

special constable on April 10, 1848, and wondered 
whether I had known it . Nothing can be more 
civil or amiable, or more well-bred than the Emperor’s 
manner — so full of tact ’ When the wax was talked 1 
about, the Emperor reverted to his idea of going to the 
Crimea, and the Queen remarked 1 that ‘ the Empress 
was as eager as himself that he should go ’ ‘ She sees 

no greater danger for him there than elsewhere,’ Her 
Majesty remarks, ‘ in fact, m Pans , She said she 
was seldom alarmed for lum, except when he went out 
quite alone of a morning . She is full of courage 
and spirit, and yet so gentle, with such innocence and 
enjouement, that the ensemble is most charming With 
all her great liveliness-, she lias- the' prettiest and most 
modest manner ’ 

The Emperor asked the Queen where Queen Mane 
Amdhe was ? She had been at the Castle only a few 
days before His Majesty’s arnval, and the Queen had 
looked sorrowfully after her as she rode away, *m a 
plain coach with miserable post-horses,’ thinking how 
unkind fate had been to. her The Empeior’s enquiry 
was addressed to the Queen, only that he might beg 
Her Majesty to tell Louis Philippe’s widow he hoped she 
would pass through France in any journey she might 
make to Spam 

The review of the Household troops m Wmdsoi 
Paik, under the command of Lord Cardigan, who rode 
his famous Balaclava chkrger, is described by the Queen 
as ‘ another triumph ’ of the visit ‘ The crowc^ m the 
Long Walk, of people on foot and on horseback, was 
immense, and the excitement and cheering beyond de- 
scuption They squeezed lound the Emperor when 
we came to thegates^ and rode across the grass to* 
r, 3 
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book where the review was to be, m such a way that I grew 

. very neivous, as he rode on a veiy fiery, beautiful 

chestnut, called Phillips, and was so exposed He rides 
extremely well, and looks well on horseback, as he sits 
high ’ 

Between the review m the morning and the ball m 
the Water loo Eoom m the evemng, the Eoyal hostess 
and Impenal guest had a frank conversation on the bad 
news ftom Vienna Eussia would not consent to the 
Imitation of hei fleet m the Black Sea, and Austria had 
submitted what the sagacious Prince Consort at once 
called an 1 absurd ultimatum ’ The Emperor confessed 
that Eussia had been flattering him, and endeavouring 
to show that the quarrel was none of his, and that he 
had even been embarrassed by the effect which had 
been cieated in France ; but he remained staunch, and 
thoroughly convinced Jus royal hostess that he was so. 
And so the ball was opened with spurt m the evening, 
the Queen making a highly suggestive and interesting 
entry m her diary She had danced a quadrille with 
the Empeior, and noted that he aequitted himself with 
dignity and spirit 

‘ How strange,’ the Queen remarks, ‘ to think that I, 
the granddaughter of George IH , should dance with 
the Emperor Napoleon, nephew of England’s greatest 
enemy, now my nearest and most intimate ally, in the 
Waterloo Room , , and this ally only six years ago living 
in this country an exile, poor and unthought of 1 ’ 
And with these reflections passing through the Queen’s 
mind, and that, eertainly, of the Emperor, the Court 
passed to supper — the Queen remarking of the Em- 
press • ‘ Her manner is the most perfect thing I have ever 
seen- — so gentle, and graceful, and kind, and the courtesy 
so charming, and so modest and retiring withal ’ 

On the morrow of the ball came a great Council of 
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War m the Emperor’s apartments, at which the E111- cii ap 
per or, the Prince Consoit, Lords Palmerston, Harding, . 1V 
Panmure, Cowley, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Charles Wood, 

Count Walewski, and Marshal Yaillant, sat so long de- 
bating an agreement between the two Governments as 
to the conduct of the war, that at the luncheon horn 
they would not break up, albeit the Queen had knocked 
at the door, and reminded them tliei e was an investiture 
of the Gartei at four. 

At this Council the Emperor again touched upon 
his project of going to the Crimea to command a vi- 
goious diversion ; and again the unanimous advice was 
against it 

At four o’clock the Queen invested her Imperial 
guest with the Order of the Garter m the Thi one Boom 
Her Majesty lecords that after the ceremony, as she 
was accompanying the Emperor and Empress to their 
apartments, the Emperor thanked her for the ceremony, 
as another link which bound them together He had 
sworn fidelity to Her Majesty, and he would carefully 
keep his oath 1 He added that it was- a great event for 
him, and he hoped to be able to prove his gratitude to 
the Queen and her country c These words,’ the Queen 
notes, c are valuable from a man like him, who is not 
profuse in phrases, and who is very steady of purpose ’ 

Then at dinner the conversation turned on assassi- 
nation, a propos of rumours about the French refugees 
m London. The Emperor remarked to the Queen that 
when assassination was loudly and openly advocated, 
they should not enjoy hospitality . an opinion that was 


1 ‘ Je ramercie tiien votre Ma- ment pour inoi, et j’esp&re pouvoir 
jestd, O’eat uu lien de plus , j’ai prouver ma reconnaissance ft votre 
pret <5 sennent de fiddlitd a, votre Ma- Majestd et & son pays ’ — Theodore 
jestd, et je le garderai soigneuse- Martin’s Life of the Pi inoi Consoit 
input, , , > O’est un grand dvdne- vol 111, p. 247, 
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rook to find very ominous expression later, after the Orsim 
— . attempt The Emperoi further said that he agreed 

with his uncle that you could take your precautions 
against a conspiracy, but that when a fanatic chose to 
attack you, and .to risk his own life, you could do little 
or nothing to prevent it With all the precautions, 
however, which were taken by the pohce m Paris, 
Pianon, who was an Italian conspirator, contrived to 
fire deliberately twice .at the Emperor, a few days after 
his return home fiorn Windsor, as he was riding in the 
■Champs Elysees 1 * * * The Queen and the Emperor also 
talked of the want of libeity inseparable from the posi- 
tion , and the Empeior said the Empress called the 
Tuilenes me belle prison 

The most graphic and interesting record of the 
Emperor’s visit to England undoubtedly hes in the 
Queen’s diary. The descriptive bits are excellent Eor 
instance, Marshal Yaillant, the Minister of War, is 
described as tall and very large, ‘ quite m the style of 
Lablache, with small features — a charming, amusing, 
■clever, and honest old man, who .is an universal fa- 
vourite ’ He urged Her Majesty to speak strongly to 
the Emperor against Ins Crimean project 

‘ J’ai osd faire quelques observations,’ said Her Ma- 
jesty. 'Mon Dim, oserl‘ the blunt soldier retorted 
‘ Quand on est ensemble , il fant parler nettement ’ 

At the close of this well-filled day the Queen en- 
tered these remarks on the Emperor m her diary * 5 His 
manners are particularly good, easy, quiet, and dignified 
— as if he had been born a king’s son, and brought up 
for the place.’ 

1 In reply to He address of the des existences q,ui ,aont les mstru- 

Senate congratulating him on his meats dea ddciets de la Providence, 

escape, he said , ‘ Je no crams nen Tant que je n’anrai pas accompli nia 

. des tent&tivea des assassins. H est mission, je no coui’s aucun danger,’ 
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On the following day (April 19) the Emperor and chap 
Empress went m state to the City , but before leaving — 
the Castle he read his speech to the Queen at the 
breakfast table, asking Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort to favour him with their opinion, and to cor- 
rect any mispronunciation of English of which he might 
be guilty The Queen’s lecoid is to the effect that his 
speech was admirable, 4 the result of mature reflection,’ 
and that his pronunciation required but little cor- 
rection The reception m the City was one of great 
civic splendour , but was most memorable for the en- 
thusiasm with which England’s august ally and his con- 
sort were received along the loute 

In his reply to the Lord Mayor, the Emperor said , 

‘ Next to the cordial reception which I have received 
from the Queen, nothing could touch me more than the 
sentiments that you have just expressed to the Empress 
and myself m the name of the City of London , for the 
City of London represents the matenal power, foi civili- 
sation or foi war, of a commerce which embraces the 
universe Flattering as your praises are, I accept them 
because they are addressed much more to Eiance than 
to myself, they are addressed to the nation whose 
interests are now everywhere identical with your own , 
they are addressed to the army and the navy united 
with yours 111 anheioic cause full of peril and of glory , 
they aie addressed to the pohcy of the two Governments, 
which is based on truth, moderation, and justice. 

‘ As for myself, I have retamed on the throne those 
sentiments of sympathy and esteem for the English 
people which I professed m exile, when I enjoyed here 
the hospitality of the Sovereign, and if my conduct has 
been m conformity with my conviction, it is because 
the interests of the nation which had elected me, as well 
as of civilisation generally, made it my duty. 
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‘ Indeed, England and Fi ance are naturally agreed 
- on the great political and humanitarian questions which 
aie stirring the world From the shoies of the Atlantic 
to those of the Mediterranean, from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, from the abolition of slavery to the aspi- 
1 ations for the advancement of the countries of Europe, 
I see, for our two nations, m the moral as well as the 
political world, only one road to follow, one goal to be 
reached Therefore, there are only secondary interests, 
or petty rivalries, that could sepaiate them Common 
sense alone is enough to answer for the future. 

‘ You aie right m believing that my presence among 
you attests my energetic co-operation m the prosecution 
of the war, if we cannot succeed m securing an honour- 
able peace In spite of countless difficulties, we may 
count upon success , for, not only are our soldiers and 
sailors men of tried valour , not only do oui two coun- 
tries command mcompaiable resources, but, above all — 
and here is their immense superiority — they are the 
representatives of hberal ideas The eyes of those who 
are in suffering turn instinctively towards the West 
And thus our two nations are ever stionger through 
the ideas which they represent, than by the battalions 
and ships which are at their command ( 

‘ I am very grateful to the Queen for having afforded 
me this solemn occasion for expressing to you my sen- 
timents and those of France, whose interpreter I am 
In my own name, and m that of the Empress, I thank 
you for the bank and hearty cordiahty with which you 
have greeted us We shall carry back to France the deep 
impression that is made in hearts which can understand 
it, the important spectacle which England presents, 
where virtue on the throne directs the destinies of the 
, country, under a liberty that brings no danger to its 
greatness.’ 
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The great day m the City of London was closed by chap 
a state visit to the Opera, the splendour and enthusiasm . IV 
of which are described by the Queen 1 ‘ We literally 
drove through a sea of human beings, cheering and 
pressing near the carriage The streets were beautifully 
illuminated There were many devices of IT E V A , 
which the Emperor said, oddly enough, made, “ Neva 1 ” 

This seemed to have impressed him, for he said that he 
had observed it before at Boulogne.’ At the Opera, the 
Queen led the Emperor forward, the Prince Consoit 
conducting the Empress, amid demonstiatione of en- 
thusiasm, which were only surpassed by the tumultuous 
cheering of the morrow, when Her Majesty accompanied 
her Imperial guests to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
Of this visit the Queen remarks . ‘ Nothing could have 
succeeded better Stall, I own I felt anxious, as we 
passed along through the multitude of people, who, 
aftei all, were very close to us I felt, as I walked on 
the Emperoi’s arm, that I was possibly a protection for 
him ’ 

In the evening, important news of the bombardment 
of Sebastopol having reached London, a Council was 
held, to settle a plan for future war operations , and the 
upshot of it was an agreement, m seven heads, drawn up 
by the Prince Consort on the organisation of the armies 
It was signed, on the morrow (the 21st), by Lord Pan- 
mure for England, and Marshal Vaillant for Erance , 
and these momentous military discussions were closed 
by the Prince with the note ‘ The Emperor has through- 


1 ‘ The Empeior told me that coup On this night I heai one 

after our marriage m 1840, when we person gave 10 ol for a box ’ — The 

went to Oovent Garden, bo had with Queen’s Diary Theodoie Martin’s 

great difficulty obtained a box, and Life of the Prince Canm t, yul, m, 

afterwards they made him pay 40/ p 25 it 
for it, “ qua je ti ouvau poui tant beau- 
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book out acted with thoiough good faith and good temper ’ 

. x _ The Queen also noted that the Council, at which the 
Emperor, the Pnnce, Loids Palmerston, Clarendon, and 
Panmure, and Marshal Yaillant assisted, was one of the 
most interesting scenes she had ever witnessed, Before 
parting, the Empeior inscribed his name in the Queen's 
album , and as he handed it to Her Majesty he said , ‘ I 
have endeavoured to express what I feel.’ The inscrip- 
tion ran : ‘ Je forte a votre Mcijestt les sentiments qu’on 
iprouve pour une reine et pour une soeur, (Uvouement 
respectueux, tendre anutiS — Napoleon ’ 

As the Imperial couple took their leave, the Em- 
peror made the Queen promise to return his visit in 
the autumn, if her public duties would permit her , and 
remarked that he believed his having passed his birth- 
day with Hei Majesty would bring him good fortune 1 
When the Queen had watched her guests disappear 
in the distance, £ with the ghtteung escort,’ she made 
the following notes of her impressions : — 

‘Thus has this visit, this great event, passed like 
everything else in the world It is a dream, a brilliant, 
successful, pleasant dream, the recollection of which is 
firmly fixed m my mind, On all it has left a pleasant, 
satisfactory impression It went off so well — not a 
hitch or contretemps — fine weather, everything smiling ; 
the nation enthusiastic, and happy m the firm alhance 
and union of two great countries, whose enmity would 
be fatal . . * I am glad to have known this extraor- 
dinary man, whom it is certainly impossible not to like 
when you hve with him, and not even to a considerable 
extent to admire, , , , I believe linn to be capable of 
kindness, affection, friendship, and gratitude. I feel 

1 The Emperor’s birthday -was receiving -which, he howed and kissed 
the 20th, and the Queen had pre- !I@r Majesty’s hand, 
sented him with a pencil-case,' on 
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confidence m Inm as regards the future I tlunk he is chap 
frank, means well towards us, and, as Stockmar (with - , IV . 
whom I afterwards talked) says, “ that we have ensured 
his sincerity and good faith towards us foi the rest of 
his life ” ’ 

The day on which the Emperor and Empress left 
England, on their return to Pans, the Eussian Govern- 
ment rejected the proposals of the Plenipotentiaries 
assembled m Vienna for neutralising the Black Sea, and 
the Conferences came to an end, and Loid John Bussell 
and M Drouyn de Lhuys returned home, not without 
having given their approval to a series of insidious 
terms invented at the last moment by Austria, m order 
to escape from her engagements undertaken in the 
Treaty of December 2, 1854 This weak yielding on 
the part of these Plenipotentiaries compelled their le- 
tirement fiom office, but not before the proposals which 
they had accepted, and which Lord Palmerston described 
as ‘ a mockery,’ had entailed considerable embarrass- 
ments upon their respective Governments The con- 
duct of the French Plenipotentiary admits of a fair 
explanation ; but that of Lord John Russell remains as 
a blemish on his career M Drouyn de Lhuys had no 
love for the English alliance, and would have been glad 
of the opportunity of weakening it, by drawing closer 
bonds between Austria and Prussia Moreover, it would 
have pleased him to revenge himself upon Russia, by an 
intimate alliance with Austria 

But, although earnestly pressed by his Minister to 
fall m with the terms of Austria, which would have 
amounted to a triumph for Russia, and an ignominious 
compromise for England, the Emperor, on May 5, 
communicated to the British Government, through 
Count Walewski, his final decision not to entertain 
them, although the Peace party were opposing the fur- 
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ther prosecution of the war with vigour The imme- 
diate consequences of this resolve were the resignation 
of M Drouyn de Lhuys, the appointment of Count 
Walewski as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the tiansfer 
of M de Peisigny, as Ambassador, to London Its 
after consequences were that vigorous prosecution of 
the war, m the teeth of Austrian influences, exerted 
even m the new French Mimstry, and of the action of 
the Peace party m England, which ended m the fall of 
Sebastopol. It was the critical junctui e m the war, at 
which the firmness of the Emperor, and his entire 
loyalty to his alliance with us, tnumphed over all 
kinds of base Bouise and other intrigues, intended to 
sunder the connection of the two countries His cor- 
dial personal relations with the English Eoyal Family, 
and his intimacy with leading English statesmen, like 
Lords Palmerston 1 and Clarendon, enabled him to 
place the most implicit rehance in the sohdity of his 
relations with us 

In a memorandum, written by the Queen, a few 
days after the Emperor’s departure from Buckingham 
Palace, Her Majesty dwelt with rare sagacity on the 
probable good effects of the visit, in a political sense : — 

‘ The great advantage to be derived for the perma- 
nent alliance of England and Fiance, which is of such 
vital importance to both countries, from the Emperor’s 
lecent visit, I take to be this that with his peculiar 
character and views, which are very personal, a lan d, 
unaffected, and hearty reception by us personally m 
our own family will make a lasting impression on his 
mind He will see that he can rely upon our friendship 
and honesty towards linn and his country, so long as he 

1 Lord I’alnfergtoii wrote to the 'of Commons, declaring that the vi- 
Enxperoi on May 28 r aft&r the vie- gorous prosecution of the war was 
toy of the Government in the House the only way to peace, 
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lemams faithful to us Natuially frank, he will see the cha? 
advantage to be derived fiom continuing so , and if he - , IV _ 
reflects upon the downfall of the former dynasty, he 
Will see that it arose chiefly from a breach of pledges 
and ambiguous conduct towards this country and its 
Sovereign, and will be sure, if I be not very much mis- 
taken m his character, to avoid such a couise 5 Her 
Majesty also relied on the continuance of ‘that very 
open intercourse ’ which had existed between the Em- 
peror and Lord Cowley foi a year and a half; and 
which continued to exist, to the advantage of the two 
countries, so long as Lord Cowley represented England 
at the Court of the Tuilenes 

While renewed energy was being infused into the 
war, the Emperor proudly turned to the triumphs of 
peace which had been preparing m the Champs Elysees 
While the siege was progressing with vigour, and the 
Allies weie advancing steaddy upon the Eussian strong- 
hold, and the Emperor, from time to time, harangued 
his battalions on their depaituie for the Guinea, telhng 
them that the Standard was the soldier’s genealogical 
tree, 1 and that the army was the real nobility of the 
country, he never ceased to watch the progress of the 
Universal Exhibition of the arts of peace, the admini- 
stiation of which he had confided to his cousin Prince 
Jerome Napoleon In opening the Exhibition on May 1 5, 
he said ‘I open with pleasuie this temple of peace 
which invites all nations to a meeting of concord ’ Punce 
Napoleon, m his address to the Emperor, remarked that 
the Universal Exhibition, while it followed that of 1851 
m England, was, m many respects, an improvement on 

1 ' Soldats ! l’armde est la Wri- national aussi votre arbre gfindalo- 
table noblesse de notio pays, elle pique ’ (pointing; to tbe flag), 1 ]e 
conserve mtactes d’dge en fige les voicl’ — Addiess to the Imperial 
traditions de gloire et d’honneur Guard, March 20, 1855 
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it The Exhibition of 1855 included the Erne Arts, 
and was ananged on an admirable system of classifica- 
tion , foreign goods were admitted for exhibition at a 
reduced tariff never exceeding 20 per cent , the people 
were admitted on Sundays on payment of 20 centimes ; 
and even the Empire with which Fiance was at war, 
was invited to compete m the Exhibition hsts * The 
Slave communities,’ the Prince said m his address at the 
opening ceiemony, £ are not our enemies.’ Twenty-five 
thousand exhibitors had responded to the appeal of the 
new Empire, and hosts of visitois from every part of 
the world flocked to Pans m the course of the summer 
and autumn While the capital was full of holiday- 
makers, the anxious eyes of the Government remained 
fixed on the struggle befoie Sebastopol, and the sacnfices 
it entailed. On July 2 the Emperor addiessed the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Legislative Body assembled at the 
Tuilenes,. a speech m which he briefly described the 
failure of the Vienna Conference and the vacillating con- 
duct of Austria, m spite of her formal engagements, 
asking, at the same time, for a further war loan to carry 
on operations with energy, the calling out of 140,000 
men as the contingent for 1856, the imposition of further 
taxation, and authority to guaiantee with England a 
Turkish war loan of 5,000,000? By the 13th the 
dutiful State bodies had granted unanimously all the 
Imperial Government asked — the sole opposing voice 
having been that of M de Montalembert, who regretted 
the failure of the Vienna Conference The Govei nment 
asked for a war contribution of 30,000,000? , and the 
subscriptions amounted to 146,000,000? 1 

While war events were culminating, and prodigious 
energy prevailed both m the Baltic and the Black Sea , 
while the Baltic 1 fleets Were plhying havoc with the* 
enemy at Sweaborg, at Mationpol and Gheisk, and 
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shutting up the remnants of the naval power of the chap 
enemy m Cronstadt, the Allied armies weie drawing - n 
close to the enemy at Sebastopol, for the final struggle 
It was m the midst of the excitement of this gigantic 
contest, and while the German Powers still held sulkily 
aloof from the Allies, that the Emperor Napoleon pie- 
pared to receive the visit of the Queen of England and 
her Consort. It was fixed for August 18 , and, like 
that of the Empeior and Empress to London and Wind- 
sor, was a complete success 

The battle of the Tschernaja heralded it ‘The 
destruction of Sweaborg, the success of Riga, and the 
defeat of the Russians on the Tschernaja,’ the Prince 
wrote to Baron Stockmar, on the morrow of his arrival 
at St. Cloud, ‘ have contributed to put people on all 
sides m good humour ’ 

They were m the best humour on June 18, when the 
Queen of England, her Consort, and the Princess Royal 
and the Prince of Wales, landed at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
under salutes from the batteries and a feu-de-joie, kept 
up for miles along the edge of the cliffs from the port 
to Ambleteuse The Emperor, who had taken up Ins 
quarters at the Imperial Hotel on the shore, was seen 
early m the morning at the balcony, watching through 
a glass for the first appearance of the Royal Squadron 
He galloped up the cliffs to the camp, m the hope of 
getting the eai best possible assurance that his illustrious 
guests were en route . but it was nearly two o’clock be- 
fore the Queen’s yacht was moored to the quay ‘ At 
length,’ the Queen writes, ‘ the bridge was adjusted. 

The Emperor stepped across, and I met him half way 
and embraced him twice , after which he led me on 
shore amidst acclamations, salutes, and every sound of 
joy and Tespect ’ Under the cloudless summer heavens 
it, was a biave sight The war-ships in the offing, the 
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book cliffs glittering with bayonets, the sand-hills breasted 
• — - X ; — . with artdleiy, the crowded haibour gay with the colours 
of all nations, and triumphal arches of many tints and 
designs, formed the background of the stately military 
display which surrounded the Queen on her start for 
Paris 

The Queen has herself recorded her impressions u- 
her ‘ first sight of Pans ’ 

‘ The approaching twilight,’ Her Majesty said, ‘ rather 
added to the beauty 0/ the scene , and it was still quite 
light enough when we passed down the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg (the Emperor’s cieation), and along the Bou- 
levards, by the Port St Denis, the Madeleine, the Place 
de la Concorde, and the Arc de Triomphe, de l’Etoile ’ 
Through the Champs Elysees apd the Bois de Boulogne, 
the progress to St Cloud was made m the twilight , but 
all the way the troops kept the road, bands playing the 
National Anthem at intervals' The. Queen was dehghted 
with the splendour and bnlliancy of the scene, and as 
she approached the Palace remarked the Zouaves as 
‘ splendid troops m splendid dress, the friends of my 
dear Guards ’ 

The Empress, who was, as the Prince said to the 
Baron Stockmar, ‘ m expectation of an heir and suffer- 
ing,’ met the Queen only at the Palace. ‘ In all this 
blaze of hght from lamps and torches,’ the Queen re- 
marks, ‘ amidst the roar of cannon, and bands, and 
drums, and cheers, we reached the Palace The Em- 
press, with Princess Matlnlde and the ladies, received 
us at the door, and took us up a beautiful staircase, 
lined with the splendid Cent-gardes, who are mag nifi cent 
men, very like our Life Guards . We went through 
the rooms at Cube to our own, which are char min g. 

I felt quite .bewildered, but enchanted ; . . everything 

is so beautiful,’ Within the Palace the Queen remarked. , 
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that. ‘ everything was magnificent, and all very quiet, chap 
and royal ’ It delighted Her Majesty to hear from — 
Marshal Magnan and General Lowenstem, that such 
enthusiasm as had greeted her coming had not been 
known m Paris, ‘ not even m the time of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s triumphs 5 

Drives m the Park and the Bois de Boulogne, and a 
quiet dinner, at* which General Canrobert, fresh fiom 
the trenches of Sebastopol, sat next the Queen, and gave 
Her Majesty his experiences m a “manner that delighted 
her During his visit, Her Majesty gave him the Order 
of the Bath, and t with real pleasure 5 On the morrow, 
what the Prince Consort called the Parisian campaign 
began, with a visit to the Exhibition, through immense 
crowds of enthusiastic French people Then, while the 
Queen was receiving the Diplomatic Body at the Elysee, 
the Emperor drove the Prince of Wales through Pans 
xn a curricle Later, the Emperor conducted his 
guests to the Sainte Chapelle, and other sights of his 
capital 

‘ In crossing the Pont au Change, 5 the Queen has re- 
marked m her diary, £ you see the Conciergerie , and the 
Emperor, pointing to it said, “ Voilh oh j’4tais en pri- 
son ! ” Strange contrast to be driving with us as Em- 
peror through the streets of the city in triumph 1 5 The 
good impression which the Emperor had created at 
Windsor was confirmed while he acted as host ‘ No 
one, 5 says the Queen, c can be kinder or more agreeable 
than is the Emperor — and so quiet, which is a comfort 
on all, but particularly on such occasions 5 A day was 
spent at Versailles, where the Empress joined the party 
to luncheon ; where the Queen sketched, while the band 
of the Guides played 

‘Everywhere everything is ready, 5 is the Queen’s 
j commentary on all the arrangements ; ‘ rooms prepared 

VOL. IV G 
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boob, for us, and all just as if one were living there ’ In the 
— ■ evenings the Queen delighted to look out fiom her win- 
dows through the clear an-, ‘ free from our baneful coal 
smoke,’ at distant Pans, and thus to rest from the ex- 
citement of such scenes as the state visit to the Opera, 
made m the midst of illuminations and greetings as 
warm as those of the English people Returning home 
from this visit, the Emperor, according to the Queen’s 
diary, was very cheerful, ‘ and repeated with Albert 
all sorts of old German songs, and Albert repeated 
some to him ’ Then follows this reflection ‘He (the 
Emperor) is very fond of Germany, and his old recol- 
lections of it, and theie is much that is German, and 
veiy httle — m fact, nothing — markedly French m his 
charactei ’ 

On the fourth day of their dwelling m the Palace of 
St Cloud the Queen wrote- ‘Another splendid day! 
Most truly do the heavens favour and smile upon this 
happy Alliance, for when the Emperor was m England 
in Apnl, the weather was beautiful ’ And then follow 
words of sadness about the news from the seat of war 
‘ The Emperor is full of anxiety and regret about the 
campaign ' He forgot nothing, however, that could 
charm his guests After a visit to the Exhibition, he 
gave the Prince Consort a Sevres vase, representing the 
Exhibition of 1851, with the remark that the first In- 
ternational Exhibition was due to him. Then he staited 
the Queen and Prince, incognito, in a remise, for a regu- 
lar bourgeois drive through the busy and less fashion- 
able parts of Pans — the Queen and Princess Victoria 
putting on 1 * common bonnets ’ and veils for the occasion 
An opportunity was made for quietly visiting the private 
apartments in the Tuilenes — the > Empress’s ‘ splendid 
cage,' On’ the dajr of the State ball at the H6tel de 
Ville, we have an account by the Queen of a 4 nice cputeyisj 
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vertrauhches (cosy) little dinner with the Emperoi at 
the Tuileries ’ ‘We talked most cheerfully together,’ 
Her Majesty remarks, ‘ and he was 111 high spmts We 
laughed much at a fine old-fashioned Impenal cafetiere , 
which would not let the coffee out in spite of all the 
attempts of the page to make it do so. We stood — and 
I thought at the time how veiy extraordinary it was, 
and how much had happened m these very Tuileries — 
with the Emperor, all three looking out of the window, 
which opened on the garden, the sound of music, of 
carriages, and people being heard m the distance, talk- 
ing of past times ’ At another dinner, the conyersa- 
tion fell on the Vienna Conferences, and the strange 
part M Drouyn de Lhuys acted at them The Emperor 
frankly said that Drouyn de Lhuys had been somewhat 
against the English Alliance, and that he had warned 
him that Louis Philippe fell through his alliance with 
England, 

‘ I answered,’ said the Emperor to the Queen, ‘ Louis 
Philippe did not fall through his alliance with England, 
but because he was not sincere m his alliance ’ 1 * * 

( I replied,’ the Queen remarks , 4 that I could not suf- 
ficiently express our appreciation of his great franchise , 
that if there was anything to complain of, or which he 
felt annoyed at, he should only speak out and tell it 
to us, for that by doing so all misunderstandings and 
complications would be avoided.’ 

The Emperor continued the conversation with the 
remark that he only cared 1 pour les grandes choses , ' 
that he would not tolerate at the different Courts a 
Erench anti-English party , and that he had had great 
trouble in overcoming the old prejudices of the French 

1 Je lm Ri rCpondu, Louis- parce qu’il n’dtait pas Smctre avec 

Philippe n’est pas toixibC a cause de l’Angleterre,’ 

pon alliance avec 1’Angleterre, mais 
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ft gainst the English — sedulously fostered m those coteries 
- m which Mr Senior loved to gossip note-book m hand 
He expressed his great gratification at the warmth of 
the reception which the Parisians had given the Queen, 
as it showed that the popular feeling was strongly m 
favour of the alliance Interchanges of cordial con- 
gratulations on the alliance were renewed between the 
sovereigns on the Champ de Mars, after an imposing 
review of 40,000 troops, and on the way, 111 the dusk 
of the evening, to the Tomb of Napoleon at the Inva- 
hdes. By the light of torches, and surrounded by some 
of the Old Guard of England’s great enemy — with San- 
tim, the Emperor’s valet at St Helena, at their head — 
Napoleon HI led Queen Yictona into the chapel where 
the great captain still lay, unentombed, with the sword 
of Austerlitz upon the coffin 

‘ There I stood,’ the Queen remarks m her Diary, 

‘ at the arm of Napoleon. HI , his nephew, before the 
coffin of England’s bitterest foe , I, the granddaughter 
of that Bang who hated him most, and who more vigor- 
ously opposed him, and this very nephew, who bears his 
name, being my nearest and dearest ally 1 The organ 
of the church was playing “ God save the Queen ” at 
the time, and this solemn scene took place by torch- 
light, and during a thunder-storm. Strange and won- 
derful indeed It seems as if in this tribute of respect 
to a departed and dead foe, old enmities and rivalries 
were wiped out, and the seal of Heaven placed upon 
that bond of unity, which is now happily established 
between twojgreat and powerful nations May Heaven 
bless and prosper it I ’ 

The illustrious party went back to the Tuilenes to 
another ‘ nice vertrauhches little dinner,’ and frank and 
quiet talk, over the war — and thence to the Opirct 
Comique , The Que'hn returned to St. Cloud at night, | 
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more delighted than ever with the Emperoi’s honest chap 
candour — 13 

The visit was full of happy incidents At the hunt 
m the Forest of St Germain, £ good old Lablache ’ was 
espied by the Queen, and called up for a conversation 
The old man cried when the Emperor shook his hand, 
and told him that the Queen had commended his son to 
his particular care After the luncheon, the Queen 
sketched, and the Emperor danced with the children , 
and from this quiet domestic scene all repaired to that 
State ball at Versailles, the Imperial splendour of which 
was talked about even in Pans, for many years after- 
wards 

The Empress, whose condition commanded the ut- 
most possible avoidance of fatigue, met the Empeior 
and Queen at the entrance to the Ball-rooms 

£ The Empress,’ the Queen has recorded, £ met us at 
the top of the staircase, looking hke a fairy queen 01 
nymph, m a white dress, tnmmed with branches of 
glass and diamonds — a beautiful tour de corsage of dia- 
monds round the top of her diess, and all en nvikre, the 
same round her waist, and a corresponding coiffure, 
with her Spamsh and Portuguese orders The Emperoi 
said when she appeared “ Comme tu es belle l ” ’ 

They passed into the ghttering gallenes, danced, and 
supped, and m the midst of the fete a few presentations 
were made to the Queen — among the persons presented 
being the Prussian Minister at Frankfort, Count Bis- 
marck, who said, m reply to an observation by Her 
Majesty, that Paris was even more beautiful than Peters- 
burg 

Delighted with the success of the fete, and, indeed, 
of the Queen’s entire visit, the Emperor said, on their 
way home to St Cloud : £ It is dreadful that this is the 
last night but one.’ The Queen was c equally sorry , ’ 
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book and hoped that the Emperor would pay her another 
- — * — - visit at Windsor He piomised, and added ‘As we 
now know one another, we can visit at Windsor and 
at Fontainebleau without ceiemony , is it not so ? ’ 

‘ I replied,’ the Queen remarks, ‘ that it would give 
me great pleasure, which it certainly would.’ 

On the morrow — the Prince’s birthday — the Em- 
peror, after breakfast, offered him an Imperial gift — the 
Meissonnier , which the Queen declared to be the finest 
thing m the Exhibition , and then, drawing Ins guests 
to a balcony overlooking the courtyard, he said they 
would hear some music of his own composition m honour 
of the day The musicians weie 300 drummers ‘ Upon 
our appearing,’ the Queen remarks, ‘ the Emperor gave 
them the signal. “ CommencezJ” on which they all, as if 
they were one man, began a splendid roll of drums m a 
particular mannei, which is only given upon the jour 
de Van They repeated this twice, and then went away 
cheering. It was veiy fine, and very land of the Em- 
peror. He is particularly fond of it ’ 

In the course of that day the Emperor drove the 
Queen through the Park m his phaeton , and m the 
course of the drive a conveisation took place, of which 
Hei Majesty made the following full and admirable 
note — 

I said to the Emperoi that as he was always so 
veiy fiank with me, and wished that I should be the 
same, I was very anxious to tell him something, “ que 
favais lien a coeur , qu'il compnt ,” and this was, that he 
should understand 011 what footing I was with the Or- 
leans family , that they were my friends and relations, 
and that I could not drop them m them adversity, but 
that they were very discreet, ■ and politics were not 
touched upon between us The Emperor replied, that 
he quite understood, this, and felt that I could not 
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abandon those who were in misfortune I rejoined, that chav 
I felt certain this was the Emperor’s feehng , but that IY - .. , 
other people tiled, and Walewski was one, to put a 
great stress on any communications with the family, and 
to make me understand that the Emperor would be 
very much displeased He r'ephed, “ that was just li ke 
Walewski ” . . , “ Comme nous somvies une fois sur ce 
sujet ,” he continued, he wished to explain the motives 
which led him to confiscate the property of the Orleans 
family — an action which had been much attacked He 
had no animosity to the family He had wished to leave 
all the Orleanist employ is in their places, to dismiss no 
one, and to receive every one, but that he had discovered 
that their agents, encouraged by themselves (though, on 
my observation, that I was sure they would not con- 
spire, he admitted that), were attempting to upset Jus 
authority, and that then he felt he could not leave them 
with such large possessions, which they would have the 
power to use against the Government He had, there- 
fore, pursued the course that had been puisued before, 
of obliging them to sell their property withm sue 
months . 1 But he repeated that he had “ aucune ani- 
mositi,” and he hoped I had told the Queen that it 
would give him pleasure if she passed through France 
on her way to Spam I could not make much further 
remark, beyond saying that they had felt the confisca- 
tion very much, and that they were m consequence 
much more bitter than they would otherwise have been , 
at least, they had been at the tune, for now the subject 
was never mentioned between us I praised the Princes, 
and the Queen, their discretion, &c. The Emperor said, 


1 It was adopted, by the Born- it to buy the palace of a pimeess of 
bons, on the oyeithiow of Napoleon the House of Bonapaite, foi the re- 
in 1815, and the English Govern- sidenee of the British Embassy, at 
ment of the day took advantage of less than half its leal value, 
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book m conclusion of his explanation about the confiscation, 

> ^ . that their agents were m constant communication with 

his enemies, even “ avec ceux qm jprechent I’assassmat ” 
I said, I could hardly credit this. They were, I was 
sure, incapable of such conduct I, however, added, 
that naturally all exiles were inclined to conspire, which 
he did not deny, and which, indeed, he had piactised 
himself . ’ 

The Emperor closed the conversation with the re- 
newal of an offer he had made to drive his guests to the 
chapel on the spot where the Duke of Orleans died 
The visit was paid m the afternoon, and the Emperor 
bought of the woman who kept the curb’s house two 
medals, which he presented to the Queen ‘ They con- 
tamed,’ Her Majesty remarks, * the heads of poor Char- 
tres (the late Duke of Orleans) and Paris, with some 
lines m allusion to the latter being the hope of Prance, 
and with a representation of the chapel on the back. 
Strange that the Emperor should have bought them ! ’ 

The last evening at St Cloud was passed quietly, 
with a concert of classical music, which much pleased 
the Pnnce Consort, but, according to the Queen, ‘ bored ’ 
the Emperor ; and on the morrow, in beautiful weather, 
the Queen and her Consort set forth, amidst tumultuous 
cheering from the Parisians, and through gaily bedecked 
streets, on their way to their quiet home m the Isle of 
Wight, where their younger children were found wait- 
ing for them on the shore. 

‘ I am deeply grateful,’ the Queen wrote in her Diary, 
before leaving St Cloud, ‘ for these eight very happy 
days, tod for the delight of seeing such beautiful and 
interesting places and objects, and for the reception 
which we haye met with in Paris, and m Prance gene- 
rally The union of the two nations, and of the two 
Sovereigns—^for tjiere 'itoa great friendship sprung up 
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between us — is of the greatest importance May God 
bless these two countries, and may He specially protect 
the precious life of the Emperor, and may this happy 
union ever continue for the benefit of the world I ’ 

The Empress at parting gave the Queen a fan, and 
a rose, and a heliotrope from the garden, and put a 
bracelet about the arm of the Princess Eoyal , and then 
the Emperor conducted his guests to Boulogne — going 
out to sea with them before taking his final leave 

These are the Queen’s final impressions of her visit to 1 
Pans • ‘ I have since talked frequently with Albert, who 
is naturally much calmer, and particularly much less 
taken by people than I am. He quite admits that it is 
extraordinary, how very much attached one becomes to 
the Emperor, when one lives with him quite at one’s 
ease and intimately, as we have done dunng the last ten 
days, for eight, ten, twelve, and, to-day, even fouiteen 
hours a day He is so quiet, so simple, naif even, so 
pleased to be informed about things which he does not 
know, so gentle, so full of tact, dignity and modesty, so 
full of respect and kind attention towaids us, never 
saying a word, or domg a thing, which could put me 
out or embarrass me I know few people, whom I have 
felt involuntarily more inclined to confide m and speak 
unreservedly to — I should not fear saying anything to 
him I felt — I do not know how to express it — safe 
with him His society is particularly agreeable and 
pleasant , there is something fascinating, melancholy, 
and engaging, which draws you to him, m spite of any 
prevention you may have against him, and certainly 
without the assistance of any outward advantages of 
appearance, though I hke his face. He undoubtedly 
has a most extraordinary power of attachmg people to 
him ! The children are very fond of him , to them also 
his kindness was very great, but, at the same time, most 
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BOOK judicious. Then, he is so fond of Albert, appreciates 
- - x : „ him so thoroughly, and shows him so much confidence 
In fine, I shall always look back on this visit to Prance, 
not only on account of the dehghtful and splendid things 
we saw and enjoyed, but on the time we passed with the 
Emperor, as one of the pleasantest and most interesting 
periods of my hfel The Empress, too, has a great 
charm, and we are all very fond of her ’ 

The Prince wrote to his uncle, King Leopold, that 
everything, from beginning to end, had gone off ‘ to a 
wish 5 The Queen, more expansive than her Consort, 
wrote on the 29th to the Emperor a most affectionate 
letter of thanks for the ten happy days passed as his 
guest , and she repeated his ‘ au revoir ’ with all her 
heait, signin g herself with ‘ tender friendship and affec- 
tion’ his ‘bonne et affect 10 nnee aosur et amie ,’ 

The Emperor’s reply (September 1) was characteris- 
tic of his sentimental nature. In it he declared that he 
appreciated fully the advantages of a sincere union be- 
tween the two Governments, but that he valued, above 
all other considerations, the intimate and sincere friend- 
ship which had been established between the two fami- 
lies ‘ Por,’ he added, ‘ the satisfaction of the heart 
will always be with me above that of ambition , and 
although I felt proud to be for a moment the host of 
the Queen of so powerful an empire, I am more de- 
lighted with the lemembrance of the gracious and ami- 
able lady, of the distinguished man, and of the charming 
childien, in whose sweet intimacy I passed days that will 
never be effaced from my memory ’ 1 

1 f Oar 1st satisfaction ducceursera souvenir de la femme si amiable et si 
toujoiirs d mes yeux bien au-dessus gracieuse, de l’liomme si distinguS, 
des satisfactions de l’ambition, et des enfants si charmants, avec les- 
quoique j’ai dpr6uvd nil juste senti- quels j'at paasS des jouis d’une douce 
ment d’oigueil d’Sffe au moment, mtiinitd dont le Souvenii ne s’effacerfl. 
I’li6te de la Reme d’uu i si puissant jamais de ma m&moire ’ 
empire, je me plais davautagd au 
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On September 8 Sebastopol was m the possession of 
the Allies With this timmph, and some min or suc- 
cesses m the Sea of Azof and the Black Sea, the war 
virtually closed , and the diplomatists of the five Powers 
opened a senes of negotiations, which lasted till the 
sprmg of 1856 

Meantime, the Emperor turned with renewed energy 
to home affairs , and struggled hard, even foi a moment 
at the risk of destroying his alliance with England, to 
hasten a peace that would enable him to repair the 
financial trouble which the war had brought upon his 
Empire- The closing of the Universal Exhibition m 
November, m the presence of an extraordinary assem- 
blage of princes, warriors, statesmen, aitists, men of 
letters, afforded the Chief of the State one of those 
opportunities which he knew so well how to use, for 
making his sentiments and wishes known, not only to 
his subjects, but to all Europe Having said that he 
believed the brilliant success of an Industrial Exhibition, 
held m the midst of war, to be due to the geneial con- 
viction that the Allies were bent only on chastising a 
common enemy, for the independence and security of 
the civilised world, he remarked that the first nnpies- 
sion made by the exposition of the wonders around them 
must be a desire for peace £ Peace, indeed,’ he continued, 

‘ can alone give further development to these products 
of human intelligence. You must all then hope with 
me that peace may be prompt and lasting But, m 
ordei to be lasting, it must effectually settle the ques- 
tion for which the war was undertaken If it is to be 
prompt, Europe must speak , for, without the pressure 
of general opmion, the struggles between the great are 
inclined to be prolonged , while, on the contrary, if 
Europe hastens to say who is in the right, and who is 
m the wrong, a great step will be made towards an 
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book understanding. In. these times m which we live, the 
^ — successes of armies, however brilliant they may be, are 
only of passing effect ; public opinion carries always the 
ultimate victory * 

Then, turning to the representatives of the various 
nations ranged m an amphitheatre under their respective 
flags, and particularly to the Germans, he continued, m 
a strong and solemn voice that vibrated to the uttermost 
recesses of the palace . ‘ You, who believe that the pro- 
gress of agriculture, industry, and commerce of one 
nation contributes to that of the rest, and that recipro- 
cal relations glow as national prejudices decline, tell 
your fellow-countrymen, when you return home, that 
France has no hatred against any people, that she feels 
sympathy for all who desire the triumph of right and 
justice Tell them that, if they desire peace, they must 
at least declare openly for or against us , for, m the 
midst of a grave European conflict, indifference is a bad 
policy, and silence is an error.’ 

These words were received with resounding cheers 
from all sides, save where the German flags appeared 
The lesson was addressed especially to Austria. And 
finally, the Emperor turned to his Alli es — the English, 
the Sardinians, and the Turks, and said « ' As for us, 
nations allied for the triumph of a great cause, let us 
continue to forge weapons without slackening our fac- 
tories, without stopping our looms; let us show our- 
selves great in the arts of peace as in those of war , let 
ns be strong by our concord, and let us put our faith m 
God to give us victory over the difficulties of the day, 
and the hazards of the future 


1 * V oua tous dondqui pensez quo les autraa, et qua plus lee rappoi fa 
les progrds de l'ugricultuie, de I’m- rficiproques ge multiplient, pips les 
dustrie, du commerce d’une nation pr6jug«s nationaux tendent & s’ef- 
contribuent' au bien-Stre -de tdufes . facer, dites h vos concitoyens, en re- 
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From this peaceful arena, the Emperor turned m a chap 
few weeks to his Imperial Guard, and the wounded, on — I ^ — 
their return from Sebastopol. They re-entered Pans, 
amid tumultuous enthusiasm, on December 29, and the 
Emperor harangued them, saying : ‘ I come to meet you, 
as in the olden time the Boman Senate went forth to the 
gates of Borne to greet its victorious legions I come to tell 
you that you have deserved well of your country 
Soldiers of the Guard, and soldiers of the Line, we wel- 
come you. You represent one and all that army of the 
East, whose ’ valour and endurance have given fresh 
lustre to our eagles, and reconquered for France the 
position which is her nght The country, which is 
Watching all that is being accomplished in the East, wel- 
comes you with pride, because she can measure your 
efforts against the obstinate resistance of the enemy I 
have recalled you, although the war is not over, because 
it is just to replace the regiments which have suffered 
the most severely By this means any soldier can go 
forth and take his share of the common glory , and the 
country, which supports 800,000 troops, is interested 
m havmg m France a strong army inured to war, and 
ready to be directed in any direction Preserve, then, 
with care, your war discipline, fortify yourselves by the 
experience you have acquired, hold yourselves ready to 
respond, if necessary, to my call ; but to-day forget the 

tournant dans votre patiie, que la uneerreur 

France n’a de haine contre aucun ‘ Quant & nous, peoples alMs par 
people, qu’elle a de la syrapathie le tnomphe d'une giande cause, 
pour tons ceux qui veulent comme forgeons des annes sans ralentir nos 
elle le tnomphe du droit et de la usmes, sans aireter nos m^tieis , Boy- 
justice , ditea-leur que, s’lls dd- ons grands par lea arts de la pan 
sirent la pan, ll faut qu’ouvertement comma par ceux de la guerre , soyons 
lls fassent au moms des Yceux pour forts par la concorde, et mettons notre 
ou contre nous , car, au milieu d’un conflance en Dieu, pour nous faire 
grave conflit europSen, I’lndifiSvence triompher des difficulty du jour et 
est un mauvais ealcul, et le silence des chances de l’avemr ' 
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book trials of a soldier’s life, thank God for having spared 
- — , — • you, and advance proudly amid your companions m 
aims and your fellow-citizens, whose acclamations await 
you’ 

The Guard and the Line, with their wounded and 
their tattered colours, passed along the via sacra of 
Paris , and this proud day for Prance closed, perhaps, 
the most eventful and brilliant year of Napoleon’s leign 
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CHAPTEE V 

THE TREATY OF PARIS 

Lord Palmerston, m a letter to his brother (August 25, chap 
1855) had foreseen that with the fall of Sebastopol, . v 
England’s danger — ‘ a danger of peace, and not a 1 
danger of war ’* — would begin ‘ Austria,’ he remarked, 

‘will try to draw us again into negotiations for an 
insufficient peace ; ’ and he added • ‘ I must try to fight 
the battle of negotiation as well as the battle of war, 
and fortunately the spirit of the British nation will 
support us I wish I could reckon with equal con- 
fidence on the steady determination of the French,’ 

The feehng m favour of peace had been all along 
much stronger m France than m England At the end 
of October (1855), m a letter to Baron Stockmar, the 
Prince Consort had said : ‘ Up to this time the peace 
feehng has been stronger m France than here, and gives 
us much to do What is said is “ Si la France 

doit continuer la guerre k grands sacrifices, fi lui faut 
des objets plus nationaux, plus franpais. Poland, Italy, 
the left bank of the Bhine, &c For this we are pre- 
pared, and for these purposes might recall our army 
from the Black Sea by degrees ” Herein lies one of the 
causes of our inactivity m the Crimea ! The position 
taken up by Austria and Prussia is alone to blame for 
all, and I tremble for the If emesis I ’ 

The peace was brought about by the wise, tem- 
perate, and conciliatory activity of the Emperor Critics 
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may disagree on the reasons which impelled the French 
Sovereign There can be no doubt as to the imprudent 
impetuosity of the action taken by France when she 
drew up proposals for peace m conjunction with 
Austria, and sent them over to Count Walewski, for 
England’s acceptance pur et simple This proceeding 
was a blunder, the punishment of which followed 
swiftly on the commission of it Lord Palmerston was 
not a Minister to be treated lightly by Count Walewski , 
nor was England a nation to suffer dictation from 
France. The only possible explanation of the fiasco 
was the haste in which the Emperor was to conclude an 
honourable arrangement with Russia. It cannot be too 
often repeated, when his motives are brought m ques- 
tion, that the war had been unpopular from the first 
with his subjects, save during the excitement of its vic- 
tories , and that it had no sooner been crowned by the 
fall of Sebastopol, than public opinion called for peace, 
in tones that could not be heard with indifference 

Luring the war, in the presence of Prussia and. 
Austria biding their time, the Emperor had cast about 
foi allies on their frontiers. He had concluded a treaty 
with the King of Sweden, and had sent him the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour by the hands of the 
popular Crimean commander-in-chief, Canrobert, who 
had been received both m Copenhagen and m Stoc kh olm 
with enthusiasm Napoleon had watched, m short, as m 
duty bound, every opening that would yield his country 
an advantage under certain conditions In the position 
off uncertainty as to the intentions of the two great 
central European Powers, he had weighed every chance 
ahd-sought to fortify himself against any possible contin- 
gency. At the 'same time he had to guard against the 
traps into whiphpjjojh Austria and Russia endeavoured 
to lead him{ by,; vftueh,; he would forfeit the English 
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alliance The Emperor was a kindly man, and easy of chap, 
approach, even by the emissaries of his enemy He - — , — 
was not inclined to press so haidly on Russia as Loid 
Palmerston — a man of strong lesentinents — was The 
mildness of his disposition, and at the same tune the 
vehement force of public opimon impelling him to 
make peace, both mclined him to agree on terms with 
Austria and Russia, and to press them on England with 
a haste and in a form which, on reflexion, he acknow- 
ledged to be foolish and unbecoming He meditated 
the immediate lecall of a considerable number of his 
troops from the Guinea ; and his detractors at once 
whispered abroad that he was contemplating the trans- 
fer of the seat of operations from Sebastopol to the 
banks of the Rhine He was seeking peace, and only 
peace ; for his people insisted upon it ; and if lie 
allowed himself to be persuaded by Count Buol that 
the Black Sea settlement should be drawn up m a 
sepai ate treaty between Russia and Turkey, he did so 
m his haste to comply with public opinion His frank 
letter to the Queen, written on hearing the haughty 
refusals of Lord Palmerston to treat with De Persigny 1 
on the Austrian protocol, to which England had not 
been a party, or to discuss Count Buol’s 2 Black Sea 


1 1 Oette manitie d'agii dans une 
affana tellement grave ne nous con- 
sent pas Nous souhaitons nous 
confoimei aux dtars de l’Empeiem, 
mais ll faut que nous soyons on 
1 Ogle vis-A,- vis de notre Parlement, 
et nous ne pouvons pas souscnre i\ 
une proposition de pars J, dtie faite 
en notie nom ft la Eussie, sans que 
nous soyons entitlement d’acoord et 
sur la foime et sur la substance 
d'une telle proposition . , La 
nation anglaise seiait enehantde 

VOL. IV 


d'une bonne pais qui assuiat les ob- 
jets de la guene, mais plutdt que 
d'fitie entiainde h signer une pars it 
des conditions msufhsantes, elle pid- 
fdierait contmuj^ la gueire sans 
d’autres allids que la Tuiquie, et 
elle se sent tout h fait en dtat d'en 
soutemr le faideau, et de se trrei 
amsi d’affane ’ — Letter of Lord Pal- 
meiston to Count de Peisigny, No- 
Tembei 21, 1855 

a ‘Buol’s statement to you tbe 
night before last was what in plain 
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book proposal, which the English Foreign Minister had de- 

^ scribed as ‘impertinent,’ may be put aside by paity 

writers prone to discover base motives for every move 
of their opponents, as an effort of hypocutical candour , 
but it was not so regarded by the illustrious lady to 
whom it was addressed, nor by the Prince Consort, nor 
by Loids Palmerston and Clarendon, to whose judgment 
the Queen hastened to submit it 

The letter was dated from the Tuilenes on Novem- 
ber 22, 1855, and began, ‘Madam and dear Sister ! 5 

‘ "We have reached,’ the Emperor said, ‘ one of those 
critical epochs, when we ought to speak very frankly ; 
and I would therefore ask your Majesty’s permission to 
enter into some detail upon the subject of what is 
taking place in the political world 

‘ I begin by repelling everything which could lead 
to the behef, that the French Government would be 
constrained to make peace, although the conditions 
were not good, just as I would not permit myself to 
think that the Enghsh Government would be compelled 
to continue the war, if the conditions of peace were 
good We are both of us free m our actions, we have 
the same interests, and we wish the same thing — an 
honourable peace I 

‘ Now, what is our military position ? Your Majesty 
has, I believe, in the East, 50,000 men and 10,000 
horses I have 200,000 men and 34,000 horses Your 
Majesty has an immense fleet m the Black Sea as well 
as the Baltic , I have one that is imposing, though less 
considerable. Well, notwithstanding this formidable 
force, it is apparent to all the world, that although we 
can do Eussia serious mischief, we cannot subdue her 


Enghsh. we should call impertinent ’—Palmerston to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, January 24, 1856, 
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■with, our own unaided means What then is to be chap 
done ? Three courses are open to us * - Y 

‘ i To hunt ourselves to occupying strategical 
points, to blockade the Black Sea and the Baltic, and 
to wait without spending extravagant sums until it 
pleases Russia to make peace By co nfinin g ourselves 
to a defensive wai, and to holding our ground, Bussia 
will be exhausted m warlike prepaiations (s'ipiase en 
armements ), while we, on the other hand, will be dimi- 
nishing the sacrifices of war 

‘ 2. To make an appeal to all the nationalities, to 
proclaim boldly the re-estabhshment of Poland, the 
independence of Finland, of Hungary, of Italy, of Ou- 
cassia This course, I need scarcely say, would be full 
of danger, and contrary, at this time of day, to justice 
‘ 3 To secure, if possible, the alliance of Austria, 
so that she may carry all Germany along with her, and 
m this way that Bussia may be driven, by our arms on 
the one hand, and by the public opinion of Europe on 
the other, to propose equitable conditions of peace 
£ It will seem, I doubt not, to your Majesty, as it 
does to me, that the third course is the best. 

‘ Now, what is gomg on at this moment ? 

‘ Austria says to us, “ The proposals of peace which, 
before Europe, you have proclaimed to be sufficient for 
your interests and your honour, I accept, nay, I am 
prepared even to submit them, on the condition, that if 
Bussia shall by any chance entertain them, you give me 
your assurance, that you will consent to open negotia- 
tions for peace on this basis,” To such an offei how can 
wc reasonably reply by a refusal, or by equivocations 
{chicanes) which are equivalent to a refusal? This, 
Madam v is what I cannot understand, for it is not we 
who make concessions to gam the support of Austria , 
it is Austria who, of her own accord, hoists oui flag. 
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book ‘ If your Majesty’s Government said that the con- 

^ ditions of peace ought to he very different, that our 

honour and our interests demanded a readjustment of 
the map of Europe, that Europe would not be free 
until Poland was re-established, the Crimea given to 
Turkey, and Finland to Sweden, I could comprehend a 
pokey which would have a certain grandeur, and would 
put the results arrived at on a level with the sacrifices 
to be made But spontaneously to renounce the sup- 
port of Austria for microscopical advantages, which 
one could always claim at any time, is what I cannot 
bring myself to regaid as reasonable, and to these 
questions, so grave as they are, I ask the attention of 
your Majesty and .that of Prince Albert, whose views 
are always so clear and so exalted 

‘My firm desire being to be always at one with 
your Majesty’s Government, I hope we shall come to an 
understanding. 

‘ I ask pardon for this lettei, written in haste, and I 
beg you to receive favourably the fresh expression of 
the respectful and tender friendship, with which I am, 
Madam and Sister, your Majesty’s devoted and true 
brother, Napoleon ’ 

The Queen, in her reply, after thanking the Emperor 
for his letter as a new proof of his friendship and his 
‘ sincere desire m difficult moments to come to a clear 
understanding ’ with his ally, pointed out the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of their respective positions as 
sovereigns • the one acting through Ministers responsible 
to Parhament, and the other at the free dictate of his 
personal will Puttmg aside any ‘ wounded fe eling s of 
amour propre’ at the understanding with Austria, and 
Count Buols neutralisation proposition, Her Majesty 
declined to be bound by the letter of the Austrian pro- 
posal, to which her Government had not been a party, 
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or to assent to Count Bud's plan Of the three courses ch vp 
submitted by the Emperor, the Queen accepted only the — Z-~ 
third, remarking that the second would always be re- 
jected with firmness Her Majesty added : 

‘ I will say nothing here of the plans of military 
opeiations, as I consider them to be dependent on the 
policy agreed upon This policy having been settled 
exclusively by the two Governments, the Generals, 
after a Council , 1 of which I highly approve the idea as 
suggested by your Majesty, should be entrusted, with 
the consideration of the plans of the campaign to carry 
out the policy determined upon 

‘ I am convinced that every difficulty, every diver- 
gence of opinion, which may arise on. these weighty 
matters, will be more promptly and more effectually 
dispelled by a frank exchange of ideas between your 
Majesty and myself, than by any other mode of com- 
munication, and I therefore beg you will continue to- 
wards me those unreserved utterances ( ipanchements ), to 
which I hope you will find that my letter responds with 
a sincere and genume confidence Accept, Sue, 

the expression of sincere friendship and of high esteem, 
with which I am, Sire and dear Brother, your Majesty’s 
very affectionate sister and friend, Victoria ’ 

The Emperor’s admission that Lord Palmerston- was 
justified m peremptorily declining to accept the Aus- 
trian Ultimatum, or Count Buol’s ‘ impertinent ’ propo- 
sition, was frank and complete The Queen remarked, 
in her letter, on the bad effect produced m Vienna, 

Berhn, and St Petersburg, by the persons of his en- 
tourage, who had declared that the financial difficulties 
of Prance compelled her to conclude peace The Em- 


1 This Council of War met m peioi presiding, and its sittings lasted 
Paris on January io, 1856, the Em- till the 20th. 
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book peroi was deeply annoyed — as lie proved, by at once 
. . x -^ making it known far and wide that lie would be party 
to no peace which was not satisfactory to England 
Speaking to Loid Cowley on the subject, he said , ‘ Be 
assmed, whatever I think right, I will do, and I shall 
not be afraid of making my conduct understood m 
France’ An d he requested that the plain and full 
truth might be told him, so that he might smooth 
difficulties for his neighbours and allies as they were 
ready to smooth away his 

That he remained in this candid frame of mind while 
the terms of peace were being debated, and was proof 
against the advances of Kussia to deal separately with 
knn, has been placed beyond doubt by the coire- 
spondence of the Queen and the Prince Consort 1 

On February I, a protocol was signed m Vienna by 
the plempotentianes of the five Poweis , and the Con- 
giess for the settlement of the terms of peace was 
appointed to meet in Paris The Congress met ac- 
cordingly, and, on March 30, the Tieaty of Pans was 
signed, and a few days later the famous ‘ benevolent ’ 
declaration about maritime war was added 

During the progress of the negotiations the Emperor 
gave Ins weight to every conciliatory and liberal sug- 
gestion. His enemies said that he was anxious to 
court the special favour of Russia, and that he inclined 
too easily to Count Walewski’s Russ$m sympathies 
He was represented to be anxious to take advantage of 
the opportunity of extorting from Alexander the nego- 
tiation which Nicholas had haughtily refused him. 
But there is no evidence to support this mahcious inter- 
pretation of the Emperor’s generous mood. His rank 
as sovereign was secure , his influence was felt beyond 
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that of any other reigning prince throughout Europe , cm Ay 

an heir had been born to him while tlie Congress was - — Z - 

sitting His sincerity and his delicacy m his relations 
with England were beyond suspicion. Writing to Baron 
Stockmar on Januaiy 16 (1856), the Prince Consort 
remarked • ‘ Whether we shall have peace, and what 
kind of peace, or a continuation of the war, and of 
what kind, is at this moment hard to say The 
elements are not the best , best of all is the good faith 
and loyalty ( Ehrlicfikeit ) of Louis Napoleon towards us, 
of which he gives daily proofs,’ This good faith and 
loyalty, which left Russia no hope of separating the 
Allies, made her accept the entire ultimatum defining 
the preliminaries of peace. Pans was chosen by Eng- 
land as the meeting place of the Congress, although it 
was infested by Russian agents, because the progress 
of the negotiations would thus be directly under the 
obsei vation of the two allied sovereigns, who were re- 
solved to act m concert throughout This resolution 
had been come to at the suggestion of the Emperor, 
who, 111 a letter to the Queen (January 21), had said 
! Unity of action was as essential at the council-table 
as m the field , ’ and had begged that all divergencies of 
opinion between the two Governments should be ad- 
justed before the meeting of the Congress, In com- 
pliance with this request Loid Clarendon went to Pans 
some days before the assembhng of the peacemakers, 
to confer personally with the Emperor He was bearer 
of a letter 1 to His Majesty from his Royal Mistress, m 
which the Queen said * It will affoid me deep satisfac- 
tion at this critical moment, and I shall esteem it a 
special proof of your friendship, if you will allow Lord 
Clarendon to explain my views to you m person, and to 


Dated, Buckingham Palace, Februaiy 15, 1856 
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learn yours from your own mouth ’ Her Majesty having 
dwelt on the vital importance of a complete accord be- 
tween the two Governments, m order to obtain terms 
4 satisfactory to the honour of Trance and England,’ re- 
newed once more her repeated assurances of confidence 
and friendship 4 You will excuse, Sire,’ said the Queen, 
4 the length of this letter ; but it is very pleasant to me 
to be able to give free utterance to my sentiments, on 
all these important and difficult questions, to one whom 
I regard, not meiely as a faithful ally, blit as a friend 
on whom I can, under all circumstances, rely, and 
who, I am sure, is animated by the same sentiments to- 
wards us ’ 

Lord Clarendon delivered this letter on his arrival 
m Pans on February 1 7 ; and the same evening, at the 
Tuilenes after dinner, he held a long private conver- 
sation with the Emperor His Majesty, Lord Clarendon 
reported to the Queen, expressed himself most warmly 
m favoui of the alliance, and entirely concurred with 
Her Majesty that 4 upon the perfect understanding 
between the two Governments, and the conviction on 
the part of others, that the Alliance was not to be 
shaken, depended the facility with which negotiations 
might be conducted and the terms on which peace 
would be made ’ He offered, moreover, to give Baron 
Bi unnow and Count Buol to understand that if they 
reckoned upon the Alliance being disturbed, they would 
find themselves grievously mistaken, and that it would 
be waste of time to endeavour to alter conditions on 
which the two allied Governments had resolved Lord 
Clarendon added , 4 The Emperor appeared to be much 
gratified by your Majesty’s letter, for the first thing he 
said to Lord Clarendon on coming into the room before 
dinner was, 44 Quelle charmante lettre vous m’avez apporUe 
de la Seine / ” and then began upon the extraordinary 
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clearness with, which your Majesty treated all matters chap 
of business, and the pleasure he derived from any dis- - — Z — 
cussion of them with your Majesty ’ 

From his resolution the Emperor was never induced, 
either by the intrigues of the political salons (where 
Baron Brunnow and Ins agents were busy) or by the 
aits of the stock-jobbing politicians, who unfortunately 
surrounded him, to swerve for one moment To those 
who pointed out to him that France was exhausted, and 
could not continue the war m any case, he replied that, 
if necessary, he could resume it as easily as he had 
declared it This he gave Russia to understand m his 
speech on opening the session of the Chambers on 
March 3. When the question of admitting Prussia ‘to the 
Congress was mooted, and the good offices of Ring Leo- 
pold were engaged m the interests of the Power which 
had played a base part thioughout the war, the Emperor, 
although he declined to accede to such admission while 
the terms of peace with Russia remained unsettled, 
consented to accept Prussian plenipotentiaries to take 
part in a general treaty, and on March 18 these pleni- 
potentiaries were admitted On the 2 5th, m a conversa- 
tion with Lord Clarendon, the Empeior remarked that 
he cared nothing about Prussia, and that England had 
much moie interest m pleasing the King of Prussia 
than France Lord Clarendon inquired what that 
interest was ‘ The Emperor answered,’ Lord Clarendon 
subsequently reported to the Queen, 1 ‘the marnage of 
the Princess Royal, which must make the Queen 
anxious to be on good terms with Prussia ’ Lord 
Clarendon said, that the Emperor was greatly mistaken, 

‘ if he thought that the private feelings of your Majesty 
ever interfered With what your Majesty might think 
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book light for the honour or the mteiests of England, and 

that long before the Emperor had made up his nund on 

the subject, Loid Claiendon knew that your Majesty 
had deteimmed, and had made no secret of the opinion,' 
that to admit Prussia to take part m the negotiations 
for peace, after her conduct throughout the war had 
been condemned by your Majesty’s Government, would 
be degrading to England, and a proof that she viewed 
political immorality with indifference The Emperor 
answered • “ Savez-vous, que c’est Men beau ? cela fait 
plaisir d' entendre Je suis Men aise que vous me Vayez 
dit ” ' 

The part taken by the Emperor m the discussion on 
the maimer m which the Principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallaclua were to be dealt with, as recoided by Lord 
Clarendon, was in accordance with that strong feehng 
m favour of nationalities as distinguished from dynas- 
ties, which never foisook him, and which, if it led him 
to some of the glories, also landed him m the gravest 
errors of his reign His sympathies for Poland were 
manifested warmly and frequently m the course of the 
Russian war , and he would have rejoiced indeed had 
he been able to comfort the venerable Adam Czartorisky 
with the vision of his country restored to independence 1 
There was bitter disappointment in the H6tel Lambert 
when the Peace of Pans was signed , and there were 
even whispers that the Poles had been betrayed In 
the settlement of the future of the Principalities the 
Emperor spoke his strong conviction m favour of their 
union under a sovereign of their own election He re- 
marked that the great fault committed by the Congress 
of Vienna was that the interests of the sovereigns only 

1 Prince Adam CJzartorisky spoke raised in his oountrymen, only to be 
with great bitterness to me, at the crushed when the Allies no longer 
tune, of the hopes that had been wanted them, — B. J, 
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were consulted, and that from all the information which chap 

reached him, he was convinced that nothing would • Z- - 

satisfy the people of Wallachia and Moldavia but the 
union of the Principalities under a foreign Prince, who 
should nevertheless admit the suzerain power of the 
Sultan, and that it would be disgi aceful to England and 
Prance, if they had not the will or the power to establish 
a state of things m the Principalities that would be in 
accordance with the wishes of the people, and mani- 
festly be an improvement upon the feeble attempt at 
reorganisation that had been proposed at Constanti- 
nople. His opinion did not prevail; but that which 
did carry the day left difficulties m the future which 
even the Treaty of Berlin has not settled. 

When, after the signature of peace, the Emperor ad- 
dressed his congratulations to the entire Congress, he 
told the assembled diplomates that the signature of 
peace that day was the fulfilment of what Lord Claren- 
don had announced m the name of his Government in 
the House of Lords , and, turning to Lords Cowley and 
Clarendon, he added, that peace had been rendered 
possible by the spirit of conciliation they had exhibited. 

Ihuminations, and a review of 50,000 men, given to 
the Congress m the Champ de Mars, closed the scene, 
and left the Emperor, disburdened of a mighty re- 
sponsibility, to pursue those social improvements and 
developments of industrial prosperity which were con- 
genial to his heart and mind The Queen wrote to 
congratulate him (April 3) on the peace concluded 
1 under his auspices ; 5 and he rephed (April 1 2), that 
he was glad of the peace, but especially glad that the 
Alliance had come out of the Conferences intact, and 
that it was seen by Europe to be as compact as when it 
was first concluded 

Lord Palmerston stated with exultation that the 
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book objects of the war had been gained — ■ < the mihtarj 
audacity of Russia had been repressed, a very severe 
lesson had been inflicted upon her by the diminution of 
her reserves ; the Danube had been freed, Sebastopol had 
been destroyed, provision had even been made limiting 
the foice of Russia and of Turkey m the Black Sea 1 In 
addition, the whole of Russian treaty rights of inter- 
ference m Turkey were destroyed For generations 
before the Crimean war, the Christians of Turkey had 
her as a protector The war abolished her protectorate ’ 
These were the brave words of the peacemakers of 
1856 They were recalled m moods of bittei mockery 
by the active diplomates and statesmen of 1878, when 
the Emperoi lay m a village chuich m Kent, and Pal- 
merston slept m the Abbey 

* Mr Gladstone’s speech, m the quietly lemaiked that it ‘had now 
House of Commons, July 31, 1876 disappeared ’ 1 

As to the Black Sea provision, he 
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CHAPTER I 

BIRTH OP THE PRItfCE IMPERIAL, 

Early m the morning of March 16, 1856, the guns of qttap 
the Invalides told the population of Paris that a son - 1 . 

had been born to the Emperor The State Bodies had 
been sitting en permanence for eighteen hours, during 
the prolonged sufferings of the .Empress At four 
o’clock on the morning of the 1 6th a messenger carried 
the news of the safe delivery of Her Majesty, and the 
biith of an heir to the throne, to the Senate, the Legis- 
lative Body, and to the Municipal authonties at the 
Hotel de Ville, Early m the morning the child was 
named Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, the Pope 
and the Queen of Sweden being godfather and god- 
mother At one o’clock the Emperor, radiant with joy, 
received the Diplomatic Body Paris assumed a holiday 
aspect , and congratulations were poured into the 
Tuilenes from every part of Europe The general 
delight was, however, at first damped by the critical 
condition of the Imperial mother On the 18th, Prince 
Albert, writing to Baron Stockmar, remarked ‘ The 
accounts from Pans are better We were m some 
anxiety about the hfe of the Empress, whose accouche- 
ment has been a more difficult affair than the public 
were allowed to be told She has still a great deal of 
fever 5 Lord Clarendon wrote to the Queen on the 
same day c The Emperor’s eyes filled with tears when 
he described the tortures of the Empress and his own 
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book sensations ’ On the same day, replying to the con- 

XI . giatulations of the Senate, the Legislative Body, and 

the Council of State, the proud father said £ The Senate 
has shaied my joy on learning that Heaven had given 
me a son, and you have hailed as a happy event the 
bnth of a Child of Trance 1 use this word designedly 
The Emperor Napoleon, my uncle, who had welded 
into the new system all that was great and elevated of 
the old, revived this ancient description of the Children 
of Trance And truly, gentlemen, when an heir is born 
to peipetuate a national system, the child is not only 
the offspring of a family, but he is also the son of the 
whole country, and this name indicates to him his 
duties If this was true under the old monarchy, which 
represented more exclusively the privileged classes, 
how much more is it so now, when the sovereign is the 
elect of the nation, the first citizen of the country, and 
the representative of the interests of all P ’ Then turning 
to the Count de Morny, who stood as President at the 
head of the Legislative Body, he added that the unani- 
mous acclamations which had greeted his son’s cradle had 
not prevented him from reflecting on other princes who 
had been born m the same place and under analogous 
cncumstances ‘ If,’ said His Majesty, ‘ I hope that his 
fate will be a happier one, it is because, relying on 
Pi evidence, I cannot doubt of its protection, since it 
has raised again all that was beaten down forty yeais 
ago, as though it designed to strengthen, by martyrdom 
and misfortune, a new dynasty that had issued from 
the ranks of the people Then, history has teachings 
which I shall not forget It tells me that the favours 
of fortune should never be abused, that a dynasty has 
a chance of stabihty only while it remains faithful to its 
origin, and has a care for the popular interests for 
which t has been created This child, consecrated m 
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his cradle by the peace we are preparing, by the blessing chap 

of the Pope, earned to him by electricity an hour after s. ^ 

Ins birth, and by the acclamations of the French people, 
whom “ the Emperor loved so well” — this child, I say, 
will be worthy of the destniy which awaits him ’ 

These hopeful words are inexpressibly pathetic, read 
by the hght of the sad, short life that lay before the 
Child of France But with the Crimean war gloriously 
closed, and congratulations flowing in from every Court 
of Europe, the horizon had a promise of fair weather all 
round, and the Emperor had solid reason for his brave 
hopes. In his gladness he issued a general amnesty to 
all who would promise to respect the laws, and to accept 
the order of things estabhshed by the will of the people 
Generals Eandon, Canrobert, and Bosquet were created 
marshals of France The Emperor became the god- 
father, and the Empress the godmother, of all the legi- 
timate childien born m France on the Prince’s buthday , 
and took them under their protection On March 23, 
a solemn Te Deum was performed at Notre Dame before 
the State Bodies, for the happy dehverance of the Em- 
press , and on June 14, on the Emperor’s return from 
visiting the disastrous inundations of the Sa6ne, the 
Bhone, and the Loire, 1 the Prince Imperial was baptised 
with extraordinary pomp, Cardinal Patnzi representing 
the Pope When the moment came for the Empress to 


1 O11 July 19, the Empei or, being 
at Plomhi&res, addressed a remailc- 
aWe lettei on the prevention of m- 
un dations to M Eouher, then Minister 
of Public Works, in which he ex- 
amined the causes of the inundations 
of nveiB, discussed the vauous me- 
thods foT then prevention, recom- 
mended the appointment of a re- 
sponsible dnectoi of the ‘ rdgime des 
grands fleuyes,’ who could act with 
VOL. IV. I 


vigour when any disaatei threatened, 
and requested the Minister to make 
an immediate enquiry into the rela- 
tive value of the plans m his office 
His Majesty pointed out how, after 
the great inundation of 1846, debates 
had taken place m the Chambers, 
and luminous reports had been drawn 
up, and how m tb© end nothing bad 
been done. 
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book hold forth hei son and present him to the glittering 
— , — ■ multitude massed m the cathedral, her emotion and 
weakness prevented her, and the Emperor took the boy, 
whom he never ceased to watch from that day to his 
death with the most passionate love, m his arms, and 
held him up amid the acclamations of all who thus saw 
the golden-haired son of France for the first time A 
banquet at the H6tel de Ville, and a ball, closed the 
costly baptismal festivities— at which the poor were not 
forgotten 

On her marnage the Empress had transferred the 
marriage gift voted for a diadem to an Orphan Asylum 
for Girls, m the same gentle spirit she marked the 
bath of her son by the creation of an Orphanage for 
Boys, 1 with the gift fund raised by national subscription 
These two chanties remained her constant care to the 
end of her husband’s reign She presided at the com- 
mittee meetings, attended to the details of management, 
and made them models of order and efficiency 

On June 19, five days after the baptism of the in- 
fant prince, the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Patrizi, gave 
the Empress, at a solemn service m the Palace Chapel 
of Saint Cloud, the golden rose which the Pope had 
sent her After the ceremony the Cardinal Legate pre- 
sented to the Emperor, on the part of Pius IX,, a fine 
mosaic of Guido’s ‘ St John the Baptist m the Desert ; ’ 
and to the Child of Prance, a magnificent enamelled 
*$nd jewelled reliquary, containing a relic of the sacred 
cradle These sumptuous gifts and imposing ceremo- 
nials were not to the taste of the Emperor, He would 
have given the cost of the baptismal fetes to the 
sufferers by the inundations ; and, on his return from 

1 Orphehnat du Prince Imperial of the localities where the Grown 
The Emperor distributed jqo,qoo domains weia situated 
francs to the Bureaux de Bienfaisance 
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the devastated districts of his Empire, had actually en- chap 
deavotired to stop the preparations for this purpose ■ 1 

But it was too late He was watching, moreover, with 
anxiety, and even with anger, the feverish speculation 
around him, m which the President of the Legislative 
Body was most deeply implicated, and which had led 
to a financial crisis He understood the political value 
of show m Prance, and suffered it to he earned on 
accordingly, while he despised it 

When the baptismal fetes had been brought to an 
end, he was glad to get away to the comparative quiet 
of Plombieres, 1 to lus study and his di earns Prance 

was at peace once more , his position m Europe was a 
dominant one , his dynasty appeared to be resting at 
length on solid foundations His relations with England 
were still coidial In short, when Napoleon retired, for 
rest and the physical solace of baths, to Plombieres, m 
„the summer of 1856, any clouds that lay on his horizon 
appeared to he within the bounds of his realm A bad 
harvest, wild speculation, excessive expenditure, and 
extravagant public worts, threatened commercial dis- 
asters of the most perilous political land He saw these 
m the future, and he would have slackened the pace of 
the builders, and put a curb upon the De Mornys, 
P&reires, and others, had he seen his way to apply 
severer control without raising the opposition of the 
bourgeois and the work-folk He had attended the first 
performance of ‘ La Bourse ’ by M Ponsard, m which 
the dramatist had severely handled the gamblers on 
'Change ; and he had written to the dramatist, on receipt 
of a copy of the piece, a letter of congratulation, m 
which he said he had been delighted to see how he had 
branded, with all the authority of his genius, the vice of 


1 Even heie the requests for audiences 'were counted hy the hundred daily. 
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book the day 1 It was the Emperor’s misfortune to have the 
—A — - most daring of the speculators and dabblers m con- 
cessions so near to him, and so necessary to him 
as President of the Legislative Body, that his endea- 
vouis to mitigate the evils of the gambling spirit 
were frustrated, A law refoimmg societies en com- 
mandite was passed , but it could do little to counter- 
act the money greed which possessed most of the 
public men who had access to him He was lavish 
m his gifts to all who had served him , he was a 
piodigal to his kindred; he was a' bad economist, be- 
cause he despised money. He looked on the race for 
wealth, the hubbub and the scandals of which sur- 
lounded and mortified him, with a quiet scorn, that 
found vent, m his later day, when M DurUy was of 
his Government, in the constant exclamation that this 
Monster was un honnite liomme Although he was 
deceived, and used by dexterous political gamblers 
throughout his reign, he was slow to believe the least 
evil m regard to any man who had once won his con- 
fidence 

It was reported to him by an unimpeachable au- 
thority that the Duke de Morny was m receipt of an 
annual sum from the Viceroy of Egypt to serve his 
interests m Erance The Emperor refused to beheve 
the story, and appealed to his old playmate, Madame 
Cornu, who could only confirm the truth of the ru- 
mour But he thrust it aside — and absolutely refused 


1 1 J’ai vraunent heureux de nouveau succfis vous y engage, dans 
vous entendie flfitni de toute l'au- cette voie demoralitfi, trop rarement 
tohtfi de votre talent, et combattre peut-etre aume au thfiatie, et si 
par l’lnspuation dea sentiments les digne pourtant des auteuis appelfis, 
plus nobles, la funeste entiainement coniine vous, 6, y laisser une belle 
du join Je hrai done votre pifice rfiputation Lettei of Napoleon III 
avec le mime plaisrr que je l’ai vu to M Ponsard, June 15, 1856 
jouer Persfivfiiez, monsieur, votre \ 
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to be guided by it ‘ On another occasion,’ said Madame chap 
Cornu, 1 ‘when I was alone with him m his cabinet at — 1 — ■ 
the Tuileries, he referred to certain very base calumnies 
which had been spread by a certain high official of the 
Court, and he insisted vehemently that I should tell 
him the whole truth, as I knew it I refused at first 
to obey his command, and referred him to another ; 
but, at length, I consented, piemismg that the dose was 
a bitter one “ Tell me everything,” he insisted As 
I proceeded his face changed ; and a tiger-like expres- 
sion came over it, such as I had never seen before I, 
who am not a nervous person, started, and stopped, 

Then his features resumed their old, kmd expression : 
he begged me to continue, and he listened to nae to the 
end, quietly He always conquered himself ’ 

These were the troubles that underlay the splendour 
of the reign of Napoleon HI , even at its brightest 
‘ He had noble projects,’ said his severe critic and ft lend 
Madame Cornu, ‘and a cosmopolitan mind,’ but he 
had, with few exceptions, incompetent and unworthy 
agents, and from these, even when they stood con- 
victed, he had not the force to free himself. If m the 
autumn of 1856, when his heart was oppressed with 
the scandals that encompassed his throne, and his mind 
was racked by the diplomatic intrigues which sprang 
out of the Peace signed m the spring, he had entered 
upon the hberal course of government which he adopted 
some years later, he would have spent a happier life, 
and his end might have been peace with glory But, 
encompassed by evil and interested councillors, prone 
to nurse the dreams of his youth, and inclined to 
pursue them, he entered with the noblest motives upon 
a course of pohtical conduct that embittered the re- 

1 Conversation of the author vuth Madame Cornu, Giand Hotel, No- 
vember 12, 1873 
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book sentment of his domestic foes, and shook the confidence 
— • of his best friends abroad- 

In the difficulties that sprang up after the signature 
of the Treaty of Pans, m consequence of the faithless 
conduct of Russia in regard to hei engagements under 
the Treaty, Prance did not show herself so cordial in 
support of England as she had been during the war 
Indeed Russia, m destroying the foitifications of Ismail 
and Kih a, and the fortress of Kars, and m endeavouring 
to seize the Isle of Serpents and the town of Bolgrad, 
and so to command the navigation of the Danube, re- 
lied on the secret sanction of Prance. The sharp 
diplomatic correspondence that took place hereupon 
between Loid Palmerston and Count Walewski, and 
which ended in the triumph of the bold and honest 
course insisted upon by the English Minister, threw a 
coldness ovei the English Alliance. 

In the spring the Emperor had wiitten to the Prmce 
Consort, in reply to the royal congratulations on the 
birth of the Piince Imperial { I have been greatly 
touched to learn that all your family have shared my 
joy, and all my hope is, that my son may resemble dear ^ 
httle Prmce Arthur, and that he may have the 'rare 
qualities of your children The sympathy shown on 
this last occasion by the English people is another bond 
between the two countries, and I hope my son will 
mheiit my feelings of sincere friendship for the Royal 
Pamily of England, and of affectionate esteem for the 
great Enghsh nation ’ In the autumn, on his return 
from Biarntz, he found lnmself at serious variance with 
his ally on the concessions which he had made to the 
pretensions of Russia on the Danube In vam he re- 
marked to Lord Cowley 1 that nothing could break up 


Decamtei 19, 1856 
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the alliance, since his feeling for England was one of chap. 
the heart, while his sentiments for other Powers were — , — - 
those winch policy dictated. Bis enemies had not 
worked without effect, m representing him as bent on 
wild schemes, m which Russia was to be his friend, and 
Austria, if not Germany and England, were to be his 
enemies Still the Alliance remained intact, albeit less 
cordial than it had been at the close of 1855. 

On December 2 1 the Emperor wrote to the Queen 
‘Madam and veiy dear Sister, — Prince Erederick 
William has handed to me the letter which your 
Majesty was so kind as to give him for me, The very 
friendly expressions employed by your Majesty have 
touched me deeply ; and although I was persuaded that 
the difference of opimon between our Governments 
could m no way alter your feelings towards myself, I 
was happy to receive this pleasant confirmation of the 
fact 

‘ We liked the Prince of Prussia greatly, and I have 
no doubt he will make the Puncess Royal happy , for 
he seems to me to have every quality that befits his age 
and rank We have endeavoured to make his visit to 
Pans as pleasant as we could, but I see that his thoughts 
are always at Osborne or at Windsor, 

‘ I am most anxious that all the discussions relative 
to the Treaty of Peace should be closed up, for parties 
m Piance profit by them in their attempts to weaken 
the intimacy of the alliance Nevertheless, I have no 
doubt that the people’s good sense would deal speedy 
justice to all the falsehoods which have been propa- 
gated Your Majesty, I hope, will never doubt my 
desire to act m harmony with your Government, and the 
regret X feel when even for a moment this harmony is 
interrupted ’ The Emperor signed himself, ‘ Your Ma- 
jesty’s true brother and friend ’ Ten days afterwards 
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book the Queen wiote to His Majesty congratulating him on 
— r— -- - the entire removal of the difficulties which had arisen 
about the execution of the Treaty of Pans, and acknow- 
ledging his friendly offices with Prussia towards the 
settlement of the NeucMtel difficulty, which had arisen 
by a rough assertion of the King of Prussia’s seignonal 
right by a band of armed men m September 1 

In attendance on Prince Frederick William as he 
passed through Pans m December, 1856, bearing a 
letter horn Queen Victoria to the Emperor Napoleon, 
was Major Baron von Moltke. The Major was a keen 
obseiver. Lodged, with his Prince, m the Tuileries, he 
had opportunities for observing the Imperial couple 
closely Li his letters 2 he described the Empress as of 
astonishing beauty, with a slight, elegant figure, and 
dressing with much taste and richness, but without 
ostentation ‘She is very talkative and lively,’ the 
Baron added, ‘ much more so than is usually the case 
with persons occupying so high a position.’ The Baron 


1 In September the royalist party 
m Neuch&tel, by a coup de mam, en- 

deavoured to establish the slumber- 
ing sovereign lights of the King of 
Prussia over the canton, in opposition 
to the democratic party, who had 
made the principality a Swiss Fede- 
lal canton in 1848 The King of 
PruBaa requested the Empeior Na- 
poleon to act as mediator, and to 
obtain the liberation of the royalist 
fanatics who had been captured and 
cast into prison by the Fedeial tioops. 
The Emperor, thiougli his old mili- 
tary master and inend, the Swiss 
General Dufoiir, endeavoured to 
moderate the ardour of the Swiss 
democratic parly, and to bring about 
a solution that would give NeucMtel 


finally over to the Swiss But the 
negotiations appeared likely to fall 
through, and, seeing this, Prussia 
hastened to arm It was out of the 
military enthusiasm evoked thiough 
this thieat of war, that the new army 
organisation sprang Ultimately (in 
April, 1857) the King of Prussia 
renounced his sovereign lights over 
the canton , but haughtily refused 
to accept the indemnity of one million 
francs tendeied to him in the ulti- 
matum of the mediating Powers 
2 Wanda buck Handschi ifthche 
Aufzetchnungn'n, aus dem. Time- 
tayebuch vonH Gh af Moltke, Oenei al- 
Fddmmschall Beilin, Paetel, 1879 
The letters weie fiist published in 
the Neue Ft m Presse in 1878. 
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was accustomed to the stiffness of German courts He chap 

found the Emperor shorter than he had expected , and - l — 

remarked that he looked well on horseback, but not on 
foot ‘ He struck me/ the Baron observed, ‘ by a sort 
of immovability of features and the almost extinguished 
look of his eyes The predominating characteristic of 
his face is a friendly and good-natured smile, which has 
nothing Napoleonic about it. He mostly sits quietly, 
with his head on one side ; and events have shown that 
this tranquillity, which is very imposing to the restless 
French nation, is not apathy, but the sign of a superior 
mind and a strong will - The Baron’s verdict was that 
Napoleon was an emperor, not a king. But what he 
meant by this distinction is not clear Carlyle’s Teu- 
tonic definition does not serve us ‘King, Konning, 
which means Can mng, Able-man/ is exactly the defi- 
nition of the character of Napoleon which Moltke gave 
when he said that he had a superior mind and a 
strong will. It exactly represents the being who is set 
forth m the foEowmg further passage from the Baron’s 
letters . — 

‘ Affairs m France are not m a normal condition, 
but it would be difficult to say how, under present cir- 
cumstances, they could be improved The founder of 
a new dynasty is m a veiy different position from the 
descendant of a senes of legitimate Sovereigns The 
latter may go on m the old grooves, but the former 
must make new ones, and far more is expected from 
him Napoleon HI has nothing of the sombre stern- 
ness of his uncle, neither his imperial demeanour nor 
his deliberate attitude He is a quite simple and some- 
what small man, whose always tranquil countenance 
gives a strong impression of good-natured amiability 
“ H ne se f&che jamais,” say the people who are m most 
frequent intercourse with him “H est toujours poll 
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3300 K et bon envers nons ; ce n’est que la bont 4 de son* cceur 
— „ — - et sa confiance qui ponrront lui devemr dangereux ” 
That at this moment there is only one party m power, 
and that the Emperor cannot always surround himself 
with the most important men of that party, is a ne- 
cessity of the situation, Napoleon cannot make use of 
men of independent character, who insist on having 
their own way, as the direction of the affairs of State 
must be concentrated m his hands Greater libeity 
ought to be conceded m a regulated state of affairs ; 
but in the present condition of Prance there must be a 
strong and single direction, which, moieover, is also 
best suited to the French character Freedom of the 
press is for the present as impossible here as it would 
be at the headquarters of an army m the field, if the 
pi ess wished to discuss the measures taken by the 
general m command Napoleon has shown wisdom, 
firmness, self-confidence, but also moderation and cle- 
mency , and, though simple m his dress, he does not 
foiget that the French like to see then Sovereigns sur- 
rounded by a brilliant Court ’ 

His Majesty httle imagined what kind of man the 
stern-featured major m the suite of his guest was, who 
criticised the 15,000 men paraded m the court-yard of 
the Tuileries, and rode up to the Palace window, ‘ padded 
with blue silk,’ where the Imperial child was m his 
nurse’s arms, and on whom his father gazed with a face 
‘ radiant with joy ’ ‘ True, the boy seems a strapping 
httle fellow,’ Moltke wrote home 

On December 22 the Prince Frederick William left 
Paris for Germany, attended by the Major , and as 
they crossed the Yosges Mountains the latter heard 
the peasants speaking German. He remarked ‘The 
journey through the Vosges was beautiful, but it 
was sad to hear them speaking German And yet 
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they are good Fienchmen We have left them m the chap 
lurch ’ 1 i 

The impression no doubt remained firmly embedded 
m the stern soldier’s mind. The sadness of hearing 
Fiench subjects speaking German became a fixed im- 
pression ‘We have left them m the lurch,’ he re- 
marked m 1856 ; and he remembered tills m 1871, and, 
through his iron will alone, so far as we yet know, 
Alsace-Lorraine became German. This was Germany’s 
return for the Emperor Napoleon’s hospitahty to Prince 
Frederick William, and his good offices in the Neu- 
ch&tel difficulty. 

1 'Die Faint durch die Vogeaen Uoren , U nd dabei sind sie gute 
■wai sehr acton, doch es war tiaurig, Fianzosen. baton sib m m 

die Leute dorfc Deutscb spieohen zu Stiote gelassen ’ 
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CHAPTER H. 

RUMOURS OP WAR. 

book In the year 1857, France, at peace 'with all the world, 
- ^ . and devoting her energies to the extraordinary deve- 
lopments of her natural riches and of her foieign tiade, 
which it was the constant care of the Emperor to 
cultivate and promote, was also more powerful as 
regai ds her influence in Europe than she had ever been 
befoie Count de Morny’s splendid and costly embassy 
to Russia had laid the foundations of an entente between 
the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander The gay, as- 
tute, and showy Count had, en passant , found a wife at 
Moscow, and had sketched a treaty of commerce in- 
tended to draw the two Empires closer together 1 He 
had aired, with a somewhat redundant and extravagant 
parade, the might of the Empire which sent him forth 
to represent his Sovereign at the coronation of Alex- 
ander But there was a passion for showy ceremonials 
just then , and it suited the policy of Napoleon to make 
his overtures of friendliness to his late enemy as marked 
as possible Striking embassies were the order of the 
day, as outward manifestations of the piestige of France. 
In August, 1856, the Emperor had received a gorgeous 
Birman embassy, loaded with presents, at Saint Cloud, 
with much pomp , and in the same month His Majesty 
had despatched M de Montigny to Siam to negotiate a 


1 This treaty was signed in June, 1857, 
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tieaty of commerce, that was to extend the outlets 
for French manufactures to that remote region The 
Ministers, at the close of 1856, had presented hopeful 
reports to their Sovereign The Munster of the Interior 
(M Billault) having described the improved matenal 
condition of the population, promoted by a better har- 
vest than that of 1855, an ^ woiks m aid of labour 
and in relief of distress, which the Emperor had pro- 
moted throughout his territory, declared that for the 
ensuing year three millions of francs would be enough 
to expend on local works, subventions, &c 1 M Bou- 
land, the new Minister of Public Works, m his report, 
had proclaimed that all was working smoothly m his 
department , and he recommended an annual grant of 
5,000 francs to the Soci 4 t 4 des Gens de Lettres M 
Bouher, lepresentmg the Ministry of Public Works, had 
submitted an admirable account of the development of 
the railway system which was m progress under his 
vigorous direction At the close of the year a deputa- 
tion of soldiers — officers, men, and enfants de troupe — 
had waited upon the Empeior and Empress at the 
Tuileries, and had presented to the happy parents the 
inscription of their son as a soldiei of the first regiment 
of the Grenadiers of the Guard 

Within the Empire, pubhc affairs, then, wore a 
hopeful aspect There was peace, the national pro- 
sperity was advancing, the reigning family was firmly 
seated on the throne, and the time was approaching 
when the Imperial Government might safely secure its 
hold upon the people, and relax the rigour of those laws 


1 It liad amounted to ten millions worts, tentative social institutions, 
in 1854, to five millions m 1855, and and of special cases of misfortune 
to ten millions in 1856 Numeious In 1856 the sum thus spent amounted 
sums were given hy the Emperor to 6,361,411 francs, 

himself, from his Oivil List, in aid of 
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book winch, had been imposed immediately after the coup 
-» — , — -- d’etat When, on Febiuary 26 (1857), the Emperor 
opened the Legislative Session, he could congiatulate 
his Parhament on the final settlement of the Treaty of 
Paris, the adjustment of the Neuchatel difficulty, the 
withdrawal of the English and French troops from the 
Piraeus consequent upon the agreement of the tlnee 
Piotectmg Powers , and he could add that his Govern- 
ment and that of Queen Victoria were of one mind m 
regard to the troubles in the Neapolitan Kingdom 
Both Powers, he said, desired to act £ m the interests 
of humanity and of civilisation ’ Thus the time was 
propitious for domestic legislation of a progressive 
character 

The speech from the throne was argumentative and 
compiehensive, developing in a striking manner the 
ideas of a reflective, elevated, and, above all, of a bene- 
volent mind , 1 and designed to answer the Empire’s 


1 1 La civilisation, quoiqu’elle ait 
pom but l’amdlioiation morale et le 
bien-etre materiel du giand nombie, 
maiclie, ll faut le leconnaitre, eomme 
une amide Lea victones ne a’ob- 
tiennent pas sans sacnfices et sans 
victimes ces voies lapides que fa- 
cihtent les communications, ouvrent 
au commerce de nouvelles routes, 
ddplacent les interdts et rejettent en 
arri&re les contrdes qui en sont en- 
coie pnvdes , ces machines si utiles 
qui multiplientle travail de l’homme, 
le remplacent d’aboid et laissent 
momentandment bien des bias m- 
occupds , ces mines qui ldpandent 
dans le monde une quantitd de nu- 
meraire inconnue jusqu’ici, cet ac- 
croissement de la fortune publique 
qui ddcuple la oonsommation,tendent 
|l faire vaner et a dlever la vkleur de 


toutes cboses , cette souice indpui- 
eable de neliease qu’on nnmme ciddii, 
enfante des meiveilles, et cependant 
l’exagdration de la speculation en- 
tialne desiuines in iividuelles De 
Ik, la ndcessite, sans arreter le pio- 
prea, de venn en aide a ceux qui ne 
peuvent suivre sa marolie accdldtee 
II laut stunulei les uus, moderei les 
autres, alimentei l’actinte de cette 
societe baletante, mquiete, exigeante, 
qui en Fiance attend tout du gou- 
vernement et k laquelle cependant ll 
doit opposer les homes du possible 
et les calculs de la raison, Eclairer 
et dinger, voila notie devoir Le 
pays prospers, ll faut en convemr, 
car, malgre la guene et la disette, le 
mouvement du progi&s ne s’est pas 
ralenti, Le produit des impots in- 
duects, qui est le signs certain de la 
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enemies and detractoi s, who affiimed that Prance was chap 
bent on disturbmg the peace of Europe Her expen- ■ — 
dituie was to be reduced, her Budget was to show a 
surplus , her army was to be put on a peace footing , 
there were to be no more loans At the same time the 
pay of the lower grades of the army and of the humbler 
classes of the civil servants was to be raised, m conse- 
quence of the increase of the prices m the necessaries 
of life. The landes of Gascony were to be drained and 
fertilised The resources of Algeria were to be further 
developed. 

In taking leave of the deputies who had sat since 
1852, the Emperor said ‘ Since this Session is your last, 
allow me to thank you for the vigorous and devoted 
support you have given me since 1852 You proclaimed 
the Empne , you aie identified with all the measures 
that have re-estabkshed order and prosperity 111 the 
country , you have supported me energetically thiough- 
out the war , you have shared my grief through the 
epidemic and the bad harvests , you have shared my 
joy when Heaven gave me a glorious peace and a 
well-beloved son, and your loyal co-operation has 
helped me to establish a rigvme on the popular will and 
interests. It was a difficult task to fulfil, requiring ro- 
bust patriotism To replace hcence m the tribune, and 
the violent struggles which overthrow ministries, by 
free, but calm and serious debates, was a service done 
to the country, and even to hberty , for liberty has no 


richesae publique, a depassd, en 1856, 
de plus de 50 millions le clnffre ddjft 
si eiceptionnel da 1855, Depuis le 
rdtablissement de l’Empire, ces re- 
venue se sont accrus d'eux-mfimes de 
210 millions, abstraction faite des 
imp6ts nouveaux N dan moms, ll y a 
une grande souflrance dans une 


partie du peuple, et taut que la Pro- 
vidence ne nous enveira pas une 
bonne rdcolte, lee millions donnds par 
la charitd pnvde et pai le gouverne- 
ment ne seront que de faibles pal- 
liatafs Redeublons d’efforts pour 
porter remSde it des maux au-dessus 
de la prdvoyance humaine.’ 
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book more serious danger than those outbursts of passion, 
— , and those violences of speech Sti ong m the loyalty of 
the State Bodies, m the devotion of the army, and, 
above all, m the support of the people, who know that 
all my time is given to their interests, I see a future full 
of hope for our country 

‘France, without touching the rights of anybody, 
has retaken the lank which belongs to her, and may 
devote herself m security to all the great woiks of the 
Genius of Peace May God continue to protect her ; 
and soon it may be said of our epoch, as a states- 
man and an illustrious national writer 1 has written of 
the Consulate “ La satisfaction dtait partout, et qui- 
conque n’avait pas dans le coeur les mauvaises passions 
des paitis, dtait heureux du bonheur public ” ’ 

The Session produced useful commercial measures 
Some customs duties were relaxed, a law was passed 
reciprocating the privilege granted by Belgium to 
French companies to sue in Belgian courts, and a k% 
on trade-marks was carried Theie were sharp discus- 
sions over the subvention of twelve millions of francs 
demanded for the further embellishment of Pans , but 
the sum was voted, together with a subvention, not to 
exceed fourteen millions, for the establishment of three 
great Transatlantic hnes of French steameis that were 
to develop the trade of France with the Western Conti- 
nents The last work of the Chambers was the pro- 
longation and extension of the privileges of the Bank 
of France The capital of the Bank was doubled , and 
it was authorised to raise its rate of discount above 6 per 
cent if monetary pressure made this necessary 2 

The Chamber was dissolved on May 29 ; and the 
electoral colleges were summoned to return a new 
1 M Tlners. 

3 The Bank Act or Charter remains in force to the end of 1897. 
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Chamber on June 21 The elections of the year 1857 chap 

showed that the popularity of the Emperor and of - ^ 

his Government was ‘broad-based upon the people’s 
will ’ The votes given to Government candidates were 
5,471,888, while the Opposition obtained 571,859. But 
this election did not pass off without exciting scenes 
and violent language — especially m Paris In the 
capital five Opposition candidates were returned, and 
among them General Cavaignac and M Emile Olivier, 

Of these five only two took the oaths and their seat. 

The work folk of the industrial faubourgs, inspired 
by Sociahst agents having committees abroad, and 
supported by the Republicans, .Orleamsts, and Legi- 
timists, who nevei cease to be active m the capital, 
were always a formidable antagonistic body. They 
gained strength from the seventy of the repressive 
measures intended to scatter and destroy them Napo- 
leon peiceived that the time was coming when the iron 
hand might be relaxed, and when, indeed, it would 
be an act of prudence and of safety to relax it The 
elections which sent Emile Olivier into the Chamber of 
Deputies, although they gave the Empire a triumphant 
majority, gave it a warning also When the Duke of 
Morny was called to preside over the new Chamber 
(January 18, 1858) he struck the key-note of the pokey 
that was to be ‘Let us,’ he said, ‘ lemam faithful to 
the principles which governed the preceding Parliament 
Let us not be diverted from that pokey which declared 
that real independence consists neither m bknd appro- 
bation, nor m rigid opposition ’ But this pohey was 
destined to be, for a tune, thrust aside, under the in- 
fluence of events of violence which threatened suddenly 
to bring upon Europe the horrors of a general war. 

While the arts of peace were m full progress, on 
v, the morrow of the inauguration of the completed 

VOL IV K 
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book Louvre, and while preparations were m progress foi 
- Xl . the opening of that noble monument of wise chanty — 
the Asylum lor Convalescent Working Men — which the 
Emperor had raised m the pure air and the quiet ol 
the forest of Vincennes , a plot against his life was dis- 
covered, thoroughly unmasked, and, as regards its chiel 
agents, judged Tibaldi, Bartokm, and Grilli — the 
three miscreants, who had crossed the Channel with 
instructions to assassmate the Erench sovereign — were 
sent to penal servitude , but the orgamsation of which 
they were the emissaries survived The names of Ledru- 
Rollin, Mazzmi, and other revolutionary leaders were 
coupled with a rumour of a wide-spread orgamsation 
for the advancement of the republican banner by the 
red hand of the regicide In the midst of his studies 
and his dreams for the improvement of the nation, of 
which he was the elected head and chief , while he was 
laying out Boulevards, examining sanitary schemes, de- 
bating the draining of marshes, planning refuges for 
tiavellers in the perilous heights of the Alps, and puzzling 
over the map of Europe, to see how free nations were 
to be carved out of the territories of masters who held 
them m bondage, Napoleon found himself the mark of 
men who sought his life m the name of the very cause 
he had always had at heart His Mini sters felt them- 
selves bound to cast about him the pi election of a rigid 
surveillance against the machinations of foreign as well 
as native conspirators, and M Billault addressed his 
Prefects, warning them to be vigilant 

The cause of the fierce hostility manifested m the 
revolutionary centres of Europe against Napoleon HI. 
might be directly traced to the generous and hberal 
impulses of the Imperial policy, which raised many 
hopes not destined to be realised, and created an im- 
patience in the breasts of men who had been long hun- 
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goring foi freedom. The French republican exiles m chap. 
London had their share m the crimes to which Mazzim n 
and his friends were at least privy — if they weie not 
instigators of them , but the hfe and soul of the plots 
which were again and again renewed against the sove- 
leign who ardently desired the emancipation of Italy 
and Poland, and the independence of Hungary, were 
foreign to Fiance It must be recorded to the honour 
of the French people that no attempt was made against 
the hfe of the Emperor by a French hand 

That it was sought by men of the nation he was 
endeavouring to serve at the risk of his fame and of 
his throne, was a fact which, made suddenly known to 
him, smote heavily upon Ins heart It never touched 
that cool courage of Ins which his countrymen could 
not understand, but it jarred his sensitive nature, and i 
it cast a cloud over his hfe He worked, however, not 
the less ardently at the realisation of those dreams m 
which he was destined to find, at last, defeat and rum 
Since the Peace the Emperor’s policy had drawn 
him towards Bussia , and, although m the course of the 
year 1857 he received the King of Bavaria, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, the Grand Duchess of Baden, and the 
Duke of Cambridge at the Tuilenes, and himself paid 
visits to Queen Victoria at Osborne, and to the Emperor 
of Eussia at Stuttgart, he perceived distinctly that he 
was isolating himself England, Prussia, Austria, and 
Belgium looked coldly upon him, as a sovereign who 
represented nationalities as opposed to dynasties , who 
was a backbone democrat at the head of the most 
powerful nation in Europe , and who was the open an- 
tagonist of the Treaties of 1 8 1 5 1 At the beginning of 


1 ( The danger is, and always should unite to cany into effect 
has been, that France and Russia some gieat scheme of mutual am- 
x 2 
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Book the year lie liad complained to Queen Victoria 1 that 
— ' — ' the English attached a hostile significance to his re- 
ception of the Grand Duke Constantine m Paris, ‘ We 
are gratified here,’ he explained, ‘ by the goodwill and 
couitesy shown to ns by Bussia, but this m no way 
weakens the interests and the feehngs by which we are 
bound to England ’ To this the Prince Consort rephed, 
in agreement with Lords Palmerston and Clarendon * 
‘As to the journey of the -Grand Duke Constantine, I 
thoroughly appreciate what your Majesty says on this 
subject, and I regiet no less than yourself, Sire, the in- 
terpretation sought to be put on this visit by our press 
Your Majesty does well to cultivate the friendship of 
all the reigning families m Eiuope, and of the peoples 
over whom they rule The greatest good may result 
from relations of this kind , and our alliance would be 
a veritable bondage, if fiom jealous motives it asked 
you to renounce for its sake any other friendship. It 
is a sincere pleasure to the Queen and to myself that 
your Majesty should be more known and understood 
But the impression which this interchange of courtesies 
with Eussia may produce, both upon Bussia herself and 
upon the rest of the European pubhc, is quite another 
matter, and is well worthy of consideration ’ The 
Prince then reviewed the probable effect of what would 
appear to the public to be an alliance between Prance 
and Bussia, and demonstrated with his customary force 
and clearness, that it must be to convince Europe that 
this alliance could have for its basis ‘ nothing but an 
external and purely pohtical motive,’ The Prince then 
added i ‘ Immediately all Europe sets to work to reflect, 


bvtion ’ — letter fiom Lord Palme) 8- the birth of the Princess Beatuce — 
ton to Laid Claiendon, Septembm Mai tin’s Life of the Pnnce Consort, 

29, 1857 vol ly p, 28 

1 Letter to Queen Victoria on 
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and asks itself wh at tins motive is , confidence is shaken , chap 
England is naturally the first to take alarm, which is - — — 
soon shared equally by the rest of the world ’ The 
character of the Bussian Grand Duke, ‘ eminently and 
exclusively Bussian ’ as the Prince described it, and 
anti-German as all people knew it to be, gave ad- 
ditional force to the Prince’s criticism 1 The outlook 
was ominous The differences of opinion among the 
Powers as to the future constitution of the Princi- 
palities, m which France and England found themselves 
on opposite sides, coupled with the rapprochement of 
Pans and St Petersburg, created a general uneasiness 
Loid Clarendon told the Pnnce Consort that it was 
necessary to ‘ watch the Emperor closely,’ as ‘ if is plain 
a number of wild projects are floating m his head, and 
that he desires to immortalise himself by a redistri- 
bution of Europe ’ ‘ He has a long-cherished hatred of 

Austna (I don’t know why), and he proposed to me at 
Pans that a closer alliance should be formed between 
Fiance, England, and Bussia, horn which Austria should 
be excluded ’ Loid Palmeiston m his turn complained 
of what he called the Emperoi’s ‘ schemes about Africa ’ 

The Pnnce Consort, wilting to Baron Stockmar, m the 
summer, said that Bussia and France weie turning the 
Indian mutiny to account m resuming their plan for the 
destruction of the Turkish Empire, with Prussia and 
Sardinia on then side — and Austria left as England’s 
sole ally But nothing came of all these fears and foie- 
bodmgs The Emperor loyally helped the Powers to 
a solution of the difficulty m regard to the Principalities 
* — and not m the interest of Bussia He offeied a pas- 


1 ‘ Tie letter ought to open the and above all to put bun on Ins guard 
Emperoi's eyes/ Lord Okiendon against that extiemely well-veneered 
-mote to the Prince, 1 to tie conse- gentleman, the Giand Duke Con- 
quences of his adulation of Bussia, stantine.’ 
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book sage through Fiance to the troops of Queen Yictona 
■ — , — - hastening to India He gave up his ‘ schemes about 
Africa , ’ and if Lord Clarendon could not understand 
his ‘ long-cherished hatred against Austria,’ he must 
have been the only statesman m Europe to whom it 
was a mystery It was against Austria, the opjiressor 
of Italy, that Napoleon’s maiden sword had been drawn , 
and the bitterest day of his hfe had been that when he 
followed his brother to his grave at Forh, while the 
Austrians were marching upon the town 1 

That the Emperor never ceased to desire a close 
and real alliance with England, from the day when he 
assumed Imperial power to that when it fell from his 
hands, is nowhere more forcibly shown thamn the ‘ Life 
of the Punce Consort ’ We find the Prince constantly 
expressing doubts of the sincerity of the Queen’s ally 
His sympatlnes were Austrian rather than Italian His 
concern was for the unification of Germany, and not for 
the liberation of Italy His letters of wise and most 
friendly counsel were addressed to the King of Prussia, 
and were full of warnings against France In his coire- 
spondence with Baron Stochmar we discover repeated 
passages of doubt and mistrust, and we are made in- 
sensibly aware that the writer is no friend of the 
French Emperor, but a passionate lover of the Father- 
land When, therefore, Napoleon manifested his sym- 
pathies for the Italian cause, and for the oppressed 
nationalities of Hungary and Poland, the Prmce put 
himself on his guard, and was the first to raise an 
alarm among English statesmen as to the Emperor’s 
designs It was easy to lead public opinion to oppose 
them, by hinting that they included an invasion of 
England, and, accordingly, the Emperor found himself 


1 Seerol i p 172 
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suddenly attacked by the English press, even while the chap 

English people shared his Italian sympathies His - ^ 

arrangement of the Neuch&tel affair was put down to 
his desire to flatter Prussia, in order to secure her 
before he attacked Austria Even Prince Napoleon’s 
return visit at Berlin for that of Prince Predenck 
William was interpreted to the Emperor’s disadvantage. 

‘ Have they all,’ says the Prince to Stockmar, ‘ come m 
Pans to the conclusion that our friendship is indis- 
pensable, just as Prussia’s is, and that the alliance of 
these four Powers is the best, with a view to altering 
the territorial status quo at the expense of Austria and 
the Porte ? This is my conviction, and I see a number 
of small confirmations of this conclusion which are not 
of a kind to put upon paper. Turn this idea over.’ 1 

It was turned over accordingly by many shrewd 
unfuendly heads , and by degrees a very dangerous 
state of pubhc feehng was evolved, that spread over 
Prussia, Austria, and England — to the surprise and 
sonow of the Emperor. After a conveisation with M 
de Peisigny, who had crossed the Channel from his 
London Embassy to explain to his sovereign the atti- 
tude of profound suspicion which the English pubhc 
had assumed towards him, m consequence of his dis- 
turbing and adventurous foreign policy, he requested 
his Ambassador to tell Lord Clarendon that he thought 
the misapprehensions which had arisen between the 
two Governments and the two Courts would be best 
explained at a personal interview with the Queen This 
proposal was accepted by the Queen, and it was 
arranged that the Imperial visit should be made to 
Osborne at the end of July — at the height of the 
yachting season, when it ‘ would appear,’ as the Prince 


1 Life of the Prince Conm t, vol iv. p 52. 
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book, expressed it, ‘ the least forrJ ’ The idea being fixed m 
— - the Prince’s mind that the Emperor was meditating a 
redistribution of Europe, he only feared that His Ma- 
jesty might be disappointed at the English Court ‘not 
being able to assent to his plans and aspirations ’ 

It was the morning of August 6, however, before 
the ‘ Eeme Hortense,’ with the Emperor and the Empress 
on board, was reported to be approaching Osborne 
The meeting of the Sovereigns was still cordial; and 
the visit was turned to the best account, since it 
brought the heads of the Governments of England and 
France 1 m contact, and enabled them to settle the 
question of the Principalities, which was on the point 
of leading to an open rupture between Russia, Prussia, 
Sardinia, and France on the one hand, and England, 
Austria, and the Porte on the other 

The effect of this visit, which lasted three days, both 
on the Emperor and on the Queen, is described in two 
letters Her Majesty, writing to King Leopold on 
August 1 2, remarked • ‘ Our visit was m every way 
very satisfactory and agreeable Politically it was, as 
Lord Clarendon said, “ a godsend,” for the unhappy 
difficulties in the Principalities have been aplams and 
satisfactorily settled 2 The visit was very quiet and 
yemuthhch (tranquilly pleasant) Good Osborne m no 
way changed its unpretending privacy and simplicity, 
and with the exception of a little dance m a tent on 
Saturday (which was very successful), and additional 
carriages and ponies, our usual life remained unchanged 
Albert truly observed, that the first evenmg, when the 


1 Lords Clarendon and Palmeis- that England should make the Poite 
ton and MM Walewski and de annul the elections, and that the 
Persigny were Hei Majesty’s guests Emperor should yield up the question 
during the Imperial visit of the union of the Principalities 

a The agreement come to was 
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gentlemen came out of the dining-room, he had to rub CSTP 
his eyes, as one says, to feel quite sure that he was not • — r — • 
dreaming, when he saw the Emperor and Empress 
standing there 

£ The Emperor spoke out, as he always does, very 
openly to Albert, and he to him, .which is a great 
advantage, and Palmerston said to me the last day 
“ The Prince can say many things which we cannot ” 

Very naturally. 

‘ The Emperor, to whom I gave your message, de- 
sired me to say everything kind to you, and said “ Le 
Box n’est pas settlement trks-aimable, mais il a tant de 
bon sens” » 

‘ Nothing could be more amiable, kind, pleasant, or 
ungenant than both Majesties were. They are most 
agreeable guests, and, as for her, we are all m love with 
her, and I wish you knew her . AJbeit, who is 
seldom much pleased with ladies or princesses, is very 
fond of her, and hei great ally . Persigny’s de- 
votion to the Emperor, and his courage and stiaiglit- 
forwardness m all these affairs, are very gratifying ’ 

The Emperor was not less pleased ‘ Madam and 
very dear Sister,’ he wrote (August 15, 1857), — ‘We 
left Osborne so touched by the kind reception of your 
Majesty and of Prince Albert, we are so struck with 
admiration for the spectacle of all the virtues which is 
presented by the Royal Eamily of England, that it is 
difficult for me to find words adequate to express the 
sentiments of devotion and regard which we feel towards 
your Majesty 

‘ It is so sweet to us to think, that apart from poli- 
tical interests, your Majesty and your Majesty’s family 
entertain some affection for us, that m the veiy first 
rank of my settled purposes I place the desire always 
to be worthy of this august friendship I beheve that 
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book after passing a few days m your Majesty’s society, one 
becomes better , just as when one has learned to appre- 
ciate the various knowledge and the exalted judgment 
of the Prince, one goes away from him more advanced 
m one’s ideas, and more disposed to do good 

£ Deign, Madam, I beseech you, to say to him who 
so nobly shares your lot, that I entertain for him the 
highest esteem, and the most unqualified friendship — 
m saying this, I say how much value I place upon his 

‘As for your Majesty’s children, they are all en- 
dowed with such good and charming qualities, that 
they are loved as soon as seen, and that it becomes the 
most natural thing in the world to wish them all the 
happiness of which they are worthy 

‘ Adieu, Madam, Heaven grant that two years may 
not again elapse before we have the pleasure of finding 
ourselves near you, for the hope of soon seeing you 
again is the only thing to console us for this painful 
parting ’ 

The Queen in her reply said ‘ In a position so iso- 
lated as ours, we can find no greater consolation, no 
support more sure, than the sympathy and counsel of 
him or her who is called to share our lot m life, and 
the dear Empress, with her generous impulses, is your 
guardian angel, as the Prince is my true friend ’ Lord 
Cowley reported from Pans that the Emperor had been 
chaimed, and that it would probably have the best 
results, ‘ This at all events must be said of the Em- 
peror,’ the Ambassador remarked, ‘ that he is open to 
conviction, and that good judgment and sound sense 
make an impression on him Unfortunately he finds 
little of the kmd m this country’ Lord Clarendon, 
after readmg the Emperor’s letter to the Queen, and 
remarking on it, m a note to Her Majesty, that he had 
never read a letter better expressed, ‘or more affec- 
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tionate and gentleman-like,’ added . c One cannot over- chap 
estimate the importance of the recent visit, for the ■ — ^ — . 
Emperor is France , and France, moreover, m her best 
form, because he is thus capable of generous emotions, 
and of appreciating the truth, and her alliance with 
England has consequently been retrempie and mvigo- 
lated at Osborne.’ The Prince, m his correspondence 
with Baron Stockmar, approved the letter as showmg 
{ the warmth and sensibility of the writer’s disposition,’ 
and as proving that the fearless and simple statement 
of home truths did not put him out of humour The 
Prince had been candid m his conversation with the 
Imperial guest , and he has left a record of his candour 
and of the Emperor’s reply to it m the shape of a 
formal memorandum, dated Osborne, August 6 and 1 1 , 

1857 The Emperor described to the Prince the course 
of events from the Congress of Pans, as they were 
known to him 

‘At the Congress of Pans he had expressed his 
opinion of the desirableness of the union of the Princi- 
palities, possibly under a foreign Prince , and Lord 
Clarendon seemed not only not to object, but to agree 
with him Austria declared herself vehemently against 
it Since he had gone home, Lord Clarendon had com- 
pletely changed his opimon, and was against the union 
He (the Emperor) did not object to this, but mentioned 
it m order to show, that he had not gone forward with- 
out previously trying to put himself “ d’ accord ” with 
us Ever since, as the decision was to be left with the 
Divans, the partisans of Austria and Turkey had com- 
mitted the most outrageous acts to force on a decision 
agamst the union, contrary to the wishes of the people, 
who were so anxious for it, that, when, the French 
Commissioner arrived, they carried him m triumph 
through the streets, dragging his carriage It was the 
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book attempt made by the anti-unionists to make it appear, 
XI that he (the Empeior) was not sincere m his wish for 
the urnon, which had obhged him to put his declaiation, 
, of which we had since complained, into the ‘ Momteur, 5 
which was, as he termed it, “ un peu sa chambre ” 
Thereupon the other party committed still further 
frauds and violences, and falsified the electoral hsts 
He had not to complain of the Enghsh or Russian 
Commissioners, who remained entirely neutral He had 
thereupon demanded from the Porte the revision of 
these lists, which the Porte had promised At the last 
hour the Porte threw her promise over, because Lord 
Stratfoid commanded it The Ministers of the Sultan 
acknowledged then wrong, and how sorry they were, 
but that they could not venture to offend Lord Strat- 
ford There were certain things which a great country 
like France could not put up with m the face of Eu- 
rope , he demanded the annulment of the elections, or 
would break off diplomatic relations , Russia, Sardinia, 
and Prussia would follow him 5 

The Piince rephed that the story given to English 
Ministers was very diffeient, but that it was difficult to 
get the truth out of ‘ these places in the East, 5 as they 
were ‘ the head-quarters of intriguers and bars 5 The 
Empeioi lejomedthat this was unfortunately true , ‘but 
what gneved him most was the ready suspicion, and 
the accusation that he was false to the English alhance 
and wanted to break it, whenever he maintained an 
opinion of his own 5 ‘ Great countries, 5 he remarked, 

f could not renounce the right of having their own 
opinion 5 

The Prince then asked him, giving the doubt'as the 
real cause of the distrust which had arisen, whether he 
really cared for the continuance of the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire-— remarking that this was a principle 
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for wlncli England had entered into an alliance with chap 
France, and which she was determined to maintain with - — , — 
all the energy she possessed The Emperor, declaring 
he would be quite open and honest, said, according to 
the Prince’s memorandum made the day the words 
were uttered ‘ If I asked him as a private individual, 
he did not care for it, and could not mustei up any 
sympathy for such a sorry set as the Turks ’ The 
Pimce caught at this admission, but the Emperor 
hastened to explain . ‘ But, if you ask me as un homme 
politique , c’est autre chose I am, of course, not 

prepared to abandon the original object of our alliance, 
for winch Prance also has made great sacrifices ’ 

The Prince, pushing his point still further, said that 
as determined as England was to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, so determined was Russia to 
destroy it. Russia had seen the mistake of leaving 
Prance m this struggle on the English side, and, since 
the Peace, had made immense progress m winning 
Prance over to her side The Russian pohcy had 
achieved a triumph at Constantinople. 

The Emperor retorted that although ‘he did not 
take for gospel all the Grand Duke Constantine had 
said, he believed he had told him the truth, when he 
assured him that Russia did not care for possessing 
herself of Constantinople’ The Prince believed this, 
but beheved also that Russia desired the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire, and its disruption into a 
number of httle States like those of Germany, which 
would be under her thumb To this the Emperor 
replied, explaining herein his support of the union of 
the Principalities — ■* that he thought the union, by ren- 
dering those countries contented, and particularly if 
well governed by an European Prince, would form an 
effectual barrier against Russia, whilst the present dis- 
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book jointed and unsatisfactory condition of those countries 
. ^ . -would make them always turn towards Russia The 

union was therefore m the interest of Turkey ’ 

When the Emperor lefened to England’s sudden 
alliance with Austna, and the disagreeble impression it 
had made on himself and Etance, he was met with the 
reply that it was only because the two countries agreed 
m their opposition to the union, just as France agreed 
with Russia m favour of it 

It was when the Emperor touched on the possible 
revision of the Treaties of 1815, thaf he awakened the 
Prince’s keenest opposition The Emperor said that he 
had had this revision much at heart when the Con- 
feience was assembled m Pans, but he had given it up, 
‘ seeing its difficulties and dangers ’ He remained of 
opmion that those Treaties were bad He insisted that 
they had frequently been broken, and he looked upon 
them as a memorial of the union of Europe against 
France The Prince rejoined that these treaties had 
been and weie the basis upon which rested the in- 
ternational law and the legal state of Europe , but this 
had not prevented leadjustments 111 special cases — 
Belgium aud Heuchhtel, for instance — when they had 
become necessary. ‘The mam point m the Treaties,’ 
said the candid Prmce to the tolerant Emperor, ‘ as 
directed against France, had $een the exclusion of the 
Bonaparte family from the throne The Emperoi’s 
presence here to-day was the strongest proof that there 
was no practical difficulty m changing special points 
when such changes had become necessary , but calling 
the treaties generally into doubt must lead to cert ain 
commotion.’ The Empeior insisted that Fiance and 
England might still discuss and come to an under- 
standing on certain points — especially in Africa, and 
complained that at the least movement, ‘ up started all 
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the English Consuls m arms denouncing him ’ He chap 
complained also of the recent violence of Lord Pal- • — -?■ — 
merston, who had written short notes to Count Persigny, 
so affronting that he had forbidden the Count to for- 
ward any more of them In one the Viscount had 
asked ! St telles et idles sont les opinions de VEmpereur , 
que va-t~il chercher a Osborne ? Pourqnoi vient-il ? ’ 

The Emperor quietly remarked that this was ‘ un pen 
fort ’ 

The Prince granted this, but protested that Lord 
Palmerston was accustomed to write more strongly than 
he talked, and that, moreover, the notes must have been 
intended as confidential communications 

To the Empeior’s complaint about the duplicity of 
Austria, the Prince rephed that if Austria was insincere 
(which he granted) Russia was ten times more so 
To this the Empeior agreed — adding that it was of 
the greatest importance to France not to let the 
Northern alliance be reconstructed, ‘which had so 
long maintained a threatening and hostile combination 
against her ’ 

‘ I fully adimtted this,’ the Prmce contmues m his 
memorandum, ‘ but begged that on that account he 
would not give Austria cause for apprehension , for if 
she saw that her interests required it, she could make 
her peace with Russia m three days Russia and 
France had been enemies from 1815 to 1853 without 
the interests of either suffering m the least fiom it 
Austria and Russia, on the other hand, had so many 
points of contact, and of common interest, that it was 
difficult to keep them long asunder. 

‘ The Emperor answered that he had already seen 
an instance of what I had said Austria had offered a 
reconciliation to Russia, but the Emperor Alexander 
had rephed, that, although he felt no rancune, their 
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book good understanding must not be hostile to France, 
— , — < whom he looked upon as a ft lend ; this was, “ il faut le 
dire , tres-lien de la part de VEmpereur.” It was very 
important for Fiance, that she should not get Austria 
as her neighbour, having Piussia already on her frontier. 
This was the reason why he had resented so much the 
move which Austna had made with regard to supplying 
the gamson of Rastadt, winch he now felt sure had 
originated m the desue for economy on the pait of the 
Grand Duke of Baden 

‘ I said that, far from being a proof of the ambition 
of Austna, this move arose with the South German 
kingdoms, who were afraid of Prussia and France, and 
of Austna leaving them m the lurch, if attacked on the 
Rhine, and who theiefore wished to have their for- 
tresses garrisoned by Prussia Austria pretended to the 
first voice m Germany, but never made the slightest 
sacufices for the good of Germany 

‘ The Emperoi told me that he was going to have 
an interview with the Emperor of Russia m September, _ 
and was afraid that this would create a great outcry m 
England, and the most foolish surmises 

‘ I said, I thought it quite natural, and had always 
anticipated that this interview would take place , m 
fact, it could not be avoided, if the Emperor Alexander 
wished for it We then talked at length on the 
state of France, and on French pohtics I asked him 
whether he had read Tocqueville’s book, “ L’Ancien 
Regime et la Revolution ” He answered that he had, 
and praised its style, but complained of the difficulty of 
doing anything, as the “ esprit de la nation ” was so 
contraiy to self-government, of which he gave me some 
curious and even ludicrous instances. He added, how- 
ever, that what made France weak within, viz “ la 
centralisation made her strong without He pre- 
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ferred the state of England, but it could not be imitated chap 

m Erance 

‘ He returned then to the old topic, and said that 
he adhered to his conviction, that the peace of Europe 
could never be lasting until the Treaties of 1815 were 
revised However, he had of late seen again, that 
there were much greater difficulties than he had sup- 
posed He would tell me what had made the strongest 
impression upon him He had ordered Count Moray 
to speak to the Emperor Alexander, and to ascertain, if 
possible, his views on the subject of an exchange of 
opinions The Emperor had answered, however, that 
he had learned from the experience of his father, who 
had once had a conversation with Sm Hamilton Seymoui 
The mischief which its publication had done would seal 
his hps to any diplomatist 

‘ I said that this was a most dehcate question, and 
so full of danger, that it required the greatest care how 
it was touched As for myself, I could not for the hfe 
of me see how it was to be done No one would run 
the great usk of re-setthng the legal status of Europe, 
without great advantages to himself Now, if anybody 
was to get great advantages, wheie were they to come 
from ? But if some were to seek great advantages to 
themselves at the expense of the others, these would 
defend themselves to the last 

‘ The Emperor rephed “ Yes 1 It is very difficult , 

cependant ” “ There was, for instance, the Duke of 

Brunswick without children , what would become of the 
Duchy when he died ? ” 

4 1 answered • “ That is all settled by law and treaties 
It would belong to Hanover ” 

‘“That is,” rephed the Emperor, “why I always 
thought better means ‘ pour rendre de grands bienfaits 
VOL, IV, L 
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book au monde ’ could be found out of Europe than within 
XI „ There was Africa, for instance He would not make of 
the Mediterranean, as Napoleon I had wished, £ un lac 
franqais,’ but ‘ m lac europien ’ Spam might have 
Morocco, Sardinia a pait of Tripoli, England Egypt, 
Austria a pait of Syria — et que sais-je * These were all 
magnificent countries rendered useless to humanity and 
civilisation by their abominable governments France 
herself wanted an outlet for her turbulent spirits ” ’ 

The Prince considered this already a great improve- 
ment on the Emperor’s ‘idea of interfering with the 
reformation of “ le vieux monde et la meille sociiti , ” ’ but 
he was doubtful about the French nation as colomsts, 
‘because of their inaptitude for self-government’ — of 
which the Emperor himself had complained But the 
Emperor would not admit the inaptitude, and remarked 
that the Fiench were ready to emigrate, and were to 
be found m large numbers in all the great towns of 
Europe and America The truth on this long-vexed 
question is, that the French people are not, and never 
have been, overcrowded at home , that their soil is rich 
and various beyond that of any other nation, and that 
consequently they have never had the strong incentives 
to seek new homes far away, which have operated 
with the Germans and English. Then the conversation 
turned to the Scandinavian question The Emperor 
remarked that he had gone through this question with 
Lord Palmerston According to the Emperor the 
Scandinavian union was desired by the Scandinavians ; 
but he had been afraid that had Denmark been incor- 
porated with Sweden, England would have objected 
to Holstein being handed over to Prussia, with the 
splendid harbour of Kiel Lord Palmerston had re- 
plied ‘ Not at all’ to this last point The Prmce then 
launched into the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
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remarked that it appeared to bore the Emperor as chap 

‘ trh-compliquSe.' v_JJ_ 

On the approaching visit to the Empeior Alexander 
the two illustrious peisonages also conversed, the Prince 
warning the Emperor to be on his guard as to what he 
might say, since every word of his would be lepoited 
to the ‘ great family of Northern Princes,’ who were 
connected by an alliance of nearly fifty years The 
Prince also dwelt on the danger to which the Emperor 
exposed himself in not taking a Minister with him, and 
m treating difficult affairs ‘ quite by himself ’ 

He answered . ' he felt this, but he could not cor- 
respond with so many different Ministers, and he could 
not take them all with him He felt the necessity of 
getting some one to act as his chief Minister “ Mats oil 
trouver Vhomme ? ” ’ 1 

The danger which the Prince pointed out was im- 
mediately demonstrated ; for, when the Prince described 
the above conversation to Lord Palmerston, he stated 
that he had by no means approved a division of Den- 
mark, but, on the contrary, had shown all the diffi- 
culties m the question ‘He had merely stated that 
we weie not jealous of Prussia, and of seeing her 
strengthened.’ And yet Lord Palmerston had made 
quite a different impression on the Emperor’s mind 
How far this misapprehension helped to complicate the 
question when Prussia and Austna fell upon Denmark, 
while England and France looked on, and Prussia 
obtained Kiel, and laid the foundation of her mantime 
power, may be easily understood 

The impressions of goodwill which the visit of the 
Emperor and Empress to Osborne had produced in the 


M. Roulier 


be that 
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book mind of the Queen and the Prince Consort, were almost 

■ . effaced by a flying visit which they made to inspect the 

forts and biealcwater of Cherbourg a few days later 1 
4 It makes me veiy unhappy to see what is done here,’ 
the Queen -wrote m her diary, ‘ and how well protected 
the works aie ’ Hei Majesty remaiked also that the 
bieakwater was ‘ treble the size of the Plymouth one ’ 
There were 8,000 men at work To Paron Stockmar 
the Pimce wrote . c Cherbourg is a gigantic work, and 
gives one giave cause for reflection The works at 
Alderney by way of counter-defence look childish ’ 
And on their return home the Queen and the Prince 
could only ponder on the uses to which Cherbourg 
could be put m the event of a wai with Prance The 
lesult was that thioughout the autumn the Prince 
applied himself to a thorough study of England’s means 
of defence, that Ministers weie uiged to make full 
reports on the subject, and that vigorous measures 
were determined upon, the carrying out of which pro- 
moted the public irritation against the Emperor, by 
bringing his sincerity in doubt 

Meantime Napoleon, having returned to Pans, 
solemnly opened the completed Louvre, 2 with the fol- 
lowing speech • ‘I rejoice with you at the completion 
of the Louvre I rejoice, above all, at the causes which 
have made this completion possible Public order, the 
re-established stabihty, and the constantly increasing 
prosperity of the country, have enabled me to finish this 
national work I call it thus, since successive govern- 
ments have endeavoured to complete the royal residence 
begun by Prancis I , and embellished by Henry H 
4 What is the reason of this perseverance and this 

1 The visit of the Queen Cnhoard the Prince examined the entne woiks 

the Victoria and Albert lasted from m progiess 

August 19 to 2i, dmmg which tune 3 August 14, 1S57 
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popularity in regard to a palace? It is because the chap 

chaiacter of a people is reflected in their institutions as - 

well as m their manners, m the events which excite their 
enthusiasm as well as m the monuments which most 
deeply interest them Thus Fiance, which, monarchical 
foi so many centimes, recognised always m the central 
power the representative of her greatbess and her 
nationahty, desired that the residence of the Sovereign 
should be worthy of the country , and the best way of 
responding to this sentiment was to encompass it with 
the various masterpieces of the human mind. 

‘ In the Middle Ages the King dwelt m a fortress 
bristling with weapons of defence But soon the pro- 
gress of civilisation replaced battlements and weapons of 
war by the products of the sciences, letters, and the arts. 

The history of monuments has its philosophy as well as 
the history of facts Just as it is remarkable that 
under the first revolution the Committee of Public 
Safety carried on, without knowing it, the woik of 
Louis SI , of Eicheheu, and of Louis XIV , m giving 
the last blow to feudal institutions, and in carrying out 
the system of unity and of centiahsation which was the 
constant object of the Monarchy; so is there not a 
gieat lesson to see, m the Louvre, the idea of Henry IV , 
of Louis XIH , of Louis XI V , of Louis XV , of Louis 
XVI , and of Napoleon, adopted by the ephemeral power 
of 1848? 

‘One of the first acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was to deciee the completion of the palace of 
our lungs So true is it that a nation finds m its 
antecedents, as the individual denves from his education, 
ideas which the passions of the moment cannot destroy 
When a moral impulse is the consequence of the social 
state of a country, it prevails through ages and through 
various forms of government, until it reaches its object. 
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jfrius the completion of the Louvre, which I thank you 
for having worked out with so much zeal and skill, is 
not the caprice of a moment , it is the realisation of a 
plan conceived for the glory, and sustained by the in- 
stinct, of the country during three centuries ’ 

Turning within a few days from the splendours of 
the completed Louvre to the camp which he had just 
estabhshed as a great school of wai at Ch&lons, m which 
the Imperial Guard was assembled, he issued an order 
of the day to Ins troops, on assuming the command 
on August 30 It bore the stamp of his reflective 
mind 

‘ Soldiers, I have united you here under my com- 
mand, because it is useful that the army should undergo 
together discipline and instruction m the common hfe 
of a camp The Guaid, as a picked corps, should be 
the first to endeavour to maintain the rank which it 
enjoys by its traditions, and by its recent sei vices on the 
field of battle 

‘The Homans, said Montesquieu, regarded peace as-, 
a time for exercises, of which war was the application ; 
and, indeed, the successes which young armies achieve 
are, m general, but the application of senous exercises 
undergone m time of peace. I am persuaded that 
officers and soldiers will apply themselves with zeal to 
the object I have m view I recommend paternal 
severity to the first , and to the soldiers, the obedience 
which is necessary to all, willingness, and a vigorous 
attention to a soldierly bearing. Tor good bearing is 
respect for the uniform, and the uniform is the emblem 
of that noble profession of abnegation and devotion, of 
which you ought to be proud Let us not forget that 
every characteristic sign of the army, to begin with the 
flag, represents a moral idea, and that your duty is to 
respect it. 
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‘ This camp will then not he a vain paiade offered to 
public curiosity, but a serious school, which we shall 
turn to profit by unceasing labour, and the result of 
which would become evident if the country were called 
upon Napoleon - ’ 

The Camp at Ch&lons was coupled with the gigantic 
works of Cherbourg and the prodigious growth of the 
Trench amour-plated naval force, in the watchful 
minds of the Enghsh Royal Family and Government , 
and served to foster that mistrust, which, m spite of 
their strong personal regard for the French Sovereign 
and Ins fascinating Consort, was fastening itself upon 
the mind of the Queen and Prince, but particularly of 
the Prince 

Events continually appeared to fortify suspicion, and 
to put princes, diplomatists, and statesmen on their 
guard The meeting of the Empeior Napoleon with 
the Emperor Alexander at Stuttgart on September 25, 
and that of Alexander with the Austrian Emperor a 
few days later, puzzled the minds of the leading men of 
Euiope ‘What these proceedings have resulted m 
nobody knows, neither will it be very easy to discover,’ 
is the entry 111 the Pirnce Consort’s diary But towards 
England Napoleon continued to show the liveliest sym- 
pathy , this could not be disputed The proposal of 
the British Government to send troops through Egypt, 
against the mutineers, reached the Emperoi at Stutt- 
gart , and he at once instructed Count Walewski to 
state to Lord Clarendon, through Baron de Malaret, the 
French Ambassador m London, that he would cause 
the Sultan and the Pasha to be informed of the pleasure 
with which he would hear of facilities being afforded to 
Her Majesty’s troops m passing through Egypt, and 
that he was quite willing they should pass through 
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book Prance, if it would be any convenience, or likely to 

, accelerate then arrival m India In communicating 

the Imperial message to the Queen, Lord Clarendon 
remarked that ‘this is certainly a friendly pioposal, 
as the Emperor must know that it would not be 
very popular m Fiance ’ Further, when the news of 
the captuie of Delhi reached Europe on September 
30, Napoleon was among the fiist to congratulate the 
Queen 1 

Nor were observeis at a distance left long m the 
dark — m spite of the Prince’s surmise, as to the Stutt- 
gart proceedings, or the Emperor’s bearing ‘ They>ar- 
venu Emperor,’ Sir Theodore Martin remarks, ‘ thrown 
foi the fust time into the midst of the loyalties of the 
‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ had distinguished himself by great 
self-possession and dignity, bearing himself, as one of 
the shrewdest female observers of her time said, “ hke 
a thorough gentleman,” holding his own, and showing 
no eagerness to seize at the advances made to him, 
which might well have turned the steadiest head ’ He 
was found to be impeivious to all inducements to a 
breach of the English Alliance, and the repeated as- 
surances given by Prince Gortschakoff, who accom- 
panied his master, to those around him m the words, 
‘ Nous sommes trbs-contents,’ were construed, as such 
assurances weie certain to be, in precisely the opposite 
sense In fact, the meeting had been productive of no 
pohtical results But there were lmpoi tant interchanges 
of ideas between the two Sovereigns When, m No- 
vember, 1859, Lord Palmerston visited Napoleon at 
Compiegne, His Majesty remarked to him, in the course 
of one of their conversations, that the Emperor Alex- 


1 Telegiam from Oompitgne, Oc- mot, nous filuntons ooidialement so 
tober 26, 1857 — ‘ L'Imp&i atriae et Majesti de la pttse de Delhi,’ 
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ander had told him he ‘ would spend his last rouble and chap, 

sacrifice his last man to prevent the establishment of a • 

Greek Empire at Constantinople.’ This had been said 
at Stuttgart 

The feeling of uneasiness with which the Emperorb 
swift and various movements were regarded, and with 
which his hghtest words were whispered from court to 
court, and from coterie to cotene, is expressed m a 
letter from Lord Palmerston, written while the Em- 
peror was at Stuttgart (September 29, 1857) : 1 — ‘I am 
rather surprised that the Emperor should have spoken 
with so much bitterness about me, foi nothing could 
be personally more friendly than his manner at Osborne 
But the fact, no doubt, is that he is much annoyed at 
finding that we did not give m to his notions about 
duvmg the Mahomedans away from the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean, and about giving an extension to 
Erench occupation m Africa The fact is that, m our 
alliance with Prance, we are udmg a runaway horse, 
and must be always on our guard , but a runaway 
horse is best kept 111 by a hght hand and an easy 
snaffle It is fortunate for us that we are thus mounted, 
instead of being on foot, to be kicked at by this same 
steed , and as our ally finds the alliance useful to him- 
self, it will probably go on for a good tune to come 
The danger is, and always has been, that Prance and 
Bussia should unite to carry into effect some great 
scheme of mutual ambition England and Germany 
would then have to stand against them, and Germany is 
too much bi oken up and disjointed to be an efficient ally.’ 

This ungenerous estimate of the ally who had never 
wavered in his friendship for England, and who was 

1 The Life of Laid Palmerston, by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., 
vol. li p. 126. 
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book giving proofs of his steadfastness at the time when the 
— , — - above letter was written, was, unfortunately, general 
among the governing classes of England , and would 
probably have led to an European war, had not the 
more generous feehng of the public kept England clear 
of an Austro-German alliance against Bussia, France, 
and Sardinia. 

The Emperor’s order of the day to the troops m 
the Ch&lons camp (October 8, 1857) on his return from 
Stuttgait, was not calculated to disperse the forebodings 
of his cntics 

Aftei congratulating Ins soldiers on their progress, 
he let them see that his mind was turned towards 
Italy 

‘ When General Bonaparte,’ he said, ‘ had concluded 
the glorious peace of Campo-Formio, he hastened to 
send back the conquerors of Italy to company and 
battalion drill ; showing thus how useful he deemed it 
even for old soldiers to return again and agam to the 
fundamental rules on which theory is based, This 
lesson has not been lost. You had hardly come back 
from a glorious campaign when you returned zealously 
to your drill , and you have inaugurated the Camp of 
ij Chalons, which is become the great school of manoeuvres 
for the entire army The Imperial Guard gives thus, 
as usual, a good example, m peace as well as m war 
Efficient, perfect in discipline, and ready to dare and 
brave anything for the good of the country, the Guard 
will be an object of emulation to the Line, from which 
it emanates, and they will together preserve intact that 
ancieiit renown of our immortal legions, which fell 
only through excess of glory and of triumphs, 

‘ Napoleon ’ 

The allusion to the conquerors of Italy must have 
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been immediately coupled m the mind of the Prince chap 

Consoi t with a conversation lie had held with the Em- ^ 

peror at the Boulogne Camp m 1854, when His Majesty 
said that he had two strong political wishes, the one to 
see Lombardy free horn the maladministration of Aus- 
tria, and the other to see Poland restored 

In November, the rumouis of war, and the activities 
of political alarmists, who were the unscrupulous enemies 
of the Empire, had so acted upon the pubhc mind to 
the detriment of the national commerce, that the Em- 
peror was impelled to address and publish the following 
letter to his Minister of Finance — 

‘ I see, with regret, that without real or apparent 
cause, pubhc credit is shaken by ckimencal fears, and 
by the propagation of supposed remedies for evils which 
exist only m the imagination, In previous years, appre- 
hensions, it must be admitted, had some foundation. 

A succession of bad harvests forced us to export some 
liundieds of millions of money to buy the corn we 
wanted , and yet we were able to get over the crisis 
and to defy the predictions of the alarmists, by a few 
simple measures of prudence taken for the moment by 
the Bank of Erance, How is it people do not under- 
stand that to-day the same line of conduct, made easier 
by the law which permits the raising of the Bank rate 
of discount, must suffice more than ever to keep m the 
Bank the gold it requires , since we are m a better con- 
dition than last year, the harvest having been abundant, 
and the returns of the precious metals to the Bank 
being more considerable ? 

‘ I beg you, therefore, to deny emphatically all the 
absurd projects which are attributed to the Govern- 
ment, the dissemination of which so easdy creates 
alarm. It is not without pride that we are able to 
state that, m Europe, Erance is the country whose 
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book public credit 13 established on the widest and most sohd 
— - bases The remaikable report which you have pre- 

sented to me proves tins Give heart to those who ai e 
frightened without cause ; and assure them that I am 
quite decided not to employ those empirical measures, 
to which people have lecourse only m the happily rare 
cases, when catastrophes beyond the influence of human 
pievision befall a countiy.’ 
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CHAPTER nr 

THE COMPACT OP PLOMBlfiEES. 

Italy was fortunate in commanding, 111 the hour of her ogAP 
peril, such worthy sons of the old stock of sturdy ^ — . — 
Piedmontese nobility as Cavour, Azeglio, Lamarmora, 
and Balbo She was foitunate also m such princes as 
Charles Albert and Victor Emmanuel, and m such a 
patriot as Garibaldi She was, moreover, most fortu- 
nate m inspiring the hfe-long devotion of the young 
patriot who had fleshed his maiden sword against the 
Austnan at Fork , 1 and who, become the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe, remained tiue to the dream of his 
youth It has pleased the mean to declare that the 
bombs of Orsini drove the Emperor, m fear, to espouse 
the cause of Itahan emancipation , and that his mind 
was overwhelmed by the letters which Felice Orsini 
addressed to him from the Conciergene His heart was 
touched no doubt, for it was tender , and his imagination 
was possibly fired by the passionate appeals even of the 
man who would have muidered him, since he could 
perceive m them the outpouring of an honest but mis- 
guided mind But Napoleon’s part in the Emancipation 
of Italy is not to be disposed of m this way Cavour 
knew better ; Lamarmora knew better . Victor Em- 
manuel knew better When Cavour heard on that 


Pope Pius IX used to call Napoleon III 1 la Sectaire de Frn h 
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book January mglit of 1858 that a cowardly and reckless 
— ^ — - attempt had been made to kill the Emperox and his 
Consort, his first fervid ejaculation was • ‘ Provided only 
the assassins be not Itahans 1 5 When lie knew the 
whole truth, he feared that the pi ogress of the fabric 
of national freedom which he had been patiently build- 
ing must be checked foi an indefinite period ; and that 
it would tax his energies enough to withstand the angry 
demands of Prance for stungent measures against the 
Italian republican pi ess, and the revolutionaiy con- 
spnators who had been stumbling-blocks 111 his path 
from the beginning 1 

The Emperor Napoleon and Oamillo, Count Cavour, 
were aheady friends 

The alliance between Piance and Sardinia which 
led up to the liberation of Italy sprang out of the 
Crimean war Cavour had laid his plans well Putting 
aside the dreams of the i evolutionary party, who de- 
claied that L'ltalia fara da se, as those of visionaries, 
and resolutely declining to believe that his country 
would ever be freed from the disciplined hosts of 
Austrians by the wild unskilful valour of Garibaldian 
volunteers, he delibeiately turned to the Sovereign of 
France, who m his youth had fought for the good cause 
of Italian freedom, a,nd whose sympathies wete almost 
ostentatiously given to the oppi eased nationalities of 
Europe Cavour was as fervent a patriot as Mazzim 

1 It was argued by the Empeior's 12, 1858), when Lord Pahneiston 
enemies m England that he had no said m reply to Mr Stilling ‘The 
gipund for protesting against assas- statement that this money was paid 
sination, since he had sought out under the sanction and hy the 
the heir of the would-he mmdeiei authority of the piesent Iniperoi of 
CantiUon, and paid his uncle’s the French is absolutely false , there 
legacy to him The slandei was set is not the slightest foundation for 
at rest in the course of a dehate m it The money was paid hy the 
the House of Commons (February executors of Napoleon pnoi to 1826 ’ 
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or Garibaldi , and he was something more — he was a oiiap 
statesman of the very highest order His clear vision - . 111 
comprehended the entire predicament of Italy He 
would rather have seen her emancipated by the hands 
of her own sons Knowing that this could not be, it is 
possible that he would have preferred the alliance of 
England to that of Erance , but being aware that there 
was no statesman m England who would have ventured 
to propose an alliance with Piedmont against Austria, 
and that the English Court and British statesmen were 
Austrian rather than Italian, he could never have en- 
tertained an idea for a moment of dnvmg the Austrians 
beyond the Quadrilateral with the assistance of British 
bayonets 

In Napoleon IEC Cavour saw the appointed instru- 
ment of his country’s deliverance , and he had no sooner 
approached him than he felt that he was on the high 
road to freedom. What valiant Piedmont could not do 
alone against the 300,000 troops and the fortresses of 
the Austrians, she might easily accomplish with the 
help of the armed hosts of Erance To obtain these 
arms on the easiest and safest terms became the ab- 
sorbing object of Cavour ’s hfe He pursued it with 
unfaltering energy, encountering many obstacles by 
the way, submitting to many rebuffs and some Ti n mi - 
hations, but keeping the goal full in sight The Crimean 
war, that threw Sardinian troops into the camp with 
those of Erance and England; the visit of Victor 
Emmanuel to Pans , the marriage of the King’s daughter 
with a Prince of the Emperor Napoleon’s House, were 
planned stepping-stones to the emancipation of Italy 

At length — in 1858 at Plombieres — Cavour obtained 
from the Emperor his promise to support Italy by force. 

The bargain was struck , and it was a generous one on 
the part of the Emperor, albeit it included, under cer- 
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book tam conditions to be hereafter described, the cession of 
-A — - Southern Savoy and Nice to Fiance 

The Compact of Plombi&res has been severely criti- 
cised by the enemies of Napoleon and of Oavour But 
it was, so far as we have been permitted to know it, an 
equitable arrangement At any rate, the only question 
is, whether Fiance obtained an equivalent for her sacri- 
fices That Italy made a good bargain is now beyond 
dispute She leapt by two or three bounds into a new 
and free national hfe All she has obtained was not 
promised m the tieaty, fai from it A united Italy 
was not m the Ploinbieres agreement , nor did Oavour 
contemplate it He hoped for a free Northern King- 
dom to begin with, that would absorb the Itahan nation 
m the woid ‘ from the Alps to the Adriatic ’ But the 
impulse which his genius and patriotism gave to his 
countiymen’s destinies, m conjunction with the forces 
that Napoleon set m motion ‘ for an idea ’ which he had 
all his hfe deemed a noble one, carried the seat of the 
Itahan Government swiftly from Turin to Florence, and { 
from Florence to Kome 

The bitter words which have been written and 
spoken over the cession of Savoy and Nice to France 
will suipnse the future historian of the emancipation 
of Italy The time has not yet come for an im partial 
judgment Paity passion still smoulders m nlany breasts, 
and the archives on which such a history must rest, he 
scattered under lock and key m many chanceries and 
foreign offices But the part taken by the Emperor 
Napoleon m this memorable event may be known, by the 
light which a remarkable succession of events, and a 
curious series of revelations, have cast upon it 1 His 

1 Lamarmora, in his Tin, po’ piii the hidden negotiations connected 
de Luce* in which he has described with the Prusso-Italian alliance of 
1 * Published in 1873 
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enemies have obstinately striven to reduce him to a chap 
schemer for territory, or to the position of a pohtical - — , — 
polti oon, acting under the threats of the Carbonari and 
the lesson of Omni A simple narrative will dispose of 
both accusations, levelled against the sovereign who as 
a boy risked his hfe foi the cause which eventually led 
him to the field of Solfenno, and, we may add, to the 
disaster of Sedan . for the passions which the war of 
1859 engendered m Germany were never allayed until 
the Ei anco-German campaign had been fought, and 
German battalions had aired themselves in the Champs 
Elysees. 

While the Marquis d’Azegko, m London, failed to 
obtain from Lord Palmerston any promise of support 
from England towards Italian mdependence, M de 
Villamanna, m Paris, was succeeding undei the adroit 
dnection of Cavoui m obtaining from Napoleon half- 
pi onuses which the Itahan statesman knew how to m- 
teipret The Turin Cabinet had, at Napoleon’s secret 
request, addiessed to the Sardinian ambassador at Com- 
piegne the solution of the Bolgrad difficulty— which 
England had accepted, and with which Eussia had been 
satisfied It was a service rendered to the Frdhch Em- 
peror, for which he expressed his cordial thanks, through 
lus Poieign Minister, Walewski — adding that Sardinia's 
service would not be forgotten, and would not be m 
vam M de Villamarina wrote to Cavoui that Napo- 
leon only wanted time to carry out the projects he had 
conceived for the emancipation of Italy 1 

1866, and which, he published m poleon’s s\mpathy for Italy, fiom 
1873, 111 his fear lest his countiy the beginning to the end of his le- 
sbould bind itself hand and foot by lations with hei, and shows that her 
another treaty with a tieacherons statesmen had entire confidence m 
Prussia — m this exposure of German his honour and his goodwill 
perfidy he demonstrates the sincerity 1 Le Comte de Cauour Par 

and generosity of the Emperoi Na- Ohailes de Hazade. Pans, 1877. 

VOL IV M 
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book Cavoiu watched every sign, listened to every whisper, 
- — — • maiked the most trivial movement, that indicated m 
Pans the vaiious dnfts of opinion which began to 
appear for and against the Italian cause duectly after 
the signatuie of the Treaty of Paris The Emperor had 
to count with the old parliamentarians, with the 
clergy, with the Legitimist salons , and these were all 
opposed to a free Italy Cavoui knew how to read 
Impel lal hesitations and changes of front by the hght 
of the clashing hostile influences which surrounded the 
throne He was aware of the value Napoleon put upon 
the English alliance , and of the German and Austrian 
influences dominant in England, especially at Couit, and 
among the upper classes of society His sovereign had 
nothing to expect from the enemies of the democratic 
principle , for these were the foes, open or occult, of the 
principle of nationalities, of which the Emperor Napoleon 
had proclaimed himself the champion, having startled 
couits and chanceries by declaring that his object m 
the Crimean war was the independence of Poland and 
Italy 1 Poland had shpped through his fingers, but 
Italy remained. The dexterity, the suppleness, the 
patience with which Cavour approached men of all 
degiees and of every shade of opinion, keeping his object 
ever in view, refct eating quietly when repulsed, ad- 
vancing boldly m response to an encouraging move- 
ment , and the steadiness with which he made his 
progress good, led the venerable Prmce Mettermch, 
who watched him, to say ‘ there was only one diplo- 
matist left m Europe, and he is against ns , it is M de 
Cavour ’ 2 Cavour boasted laughingly that he deceived 


'The Emperor said to Loid and Italy' Poland must he given 
Clarendon at Oompi&gne, in No- up, as we wish to he friends with 
v ember (1858) ‘ The object of our Russia — so Italy alone is left I ’ 

Eastern policy was twofold— Poland 2 De Mazade 
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the diplomates by telling them, the truth He bore ch ip 
the brunt of the fierce, and for a time the powerful 
opposition of the reactionary and the revolutionary 
elements rn Turin, that threatened, by turns, to destroy 
the work of lus life He called it the Black Crisis of 
1857 , and he resolved that it should be vanquished as 
the Bed Crisis of 1849 had been He lested his cause 
on the patriotism of a constitutional Sardinia, appealing 
to her Italian neighbours to form a free Italy 

If he ever had a moment of doubt, almost amounting 
to despair, it was when, as we have already remarked, 
the news reached Turin, 111 January 1858, that a most 
dastardly attempt had been made on the hfe of the 
Emperor and Empress at the entiance to the Opeia, m 
Paris 

The assassins were of Itahan blood The chief of 
them, Pelrx Orsini, was an exile from the Boman 1 evo- 
lution, who had escaped from an Austrian dungeon 
Cavour had reason to diead the effect of such a crime 
committed by Italians. Austiia promptly took advan- 
tage of it to enquire whether the time had not come 
at length foi Prance and Austria to take common action 
against Piedmont, foi the suppression of the plots and 
ciimmal machinations which she fostered against her 
neighbours. The Pope’s Nuncio 111 Pans warned Na- 
poleon that the Oisim attempt was the first of the 
l evolutionary passions which the Count de Cavoui had 
fomented 

The yeai had opened quietly and serenely enough , 
but, as the Emperor leinarked m Ins New Year letter to 
Queen Victoria, more disagreeably than usual ‘ foi it 
began on a Pnday, and with a fog that might be envied 
on the Thames ’ The year begun on a Pnday soon 
brought ill-luck m its tram The Beds of Prance had 
been warned to expect something before the middle of 

it 2 
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book the month Pietn haclieceived warnings, and had even 
-A — - advised the Empeioi not to go to the theatie ; but the 
Eui])iess had ovenuled the advice On the 14th, as 
the Empeior and Empteas approached the Opera House 
111 the Eue LepeUetier, to hear ‘ Le Bal de Gustave/ 
which culminates m the assassination of Gustavus HI 
of Sweden, Pelix Orsim and his accomplices cast hand 
grenades at the carnage, with disastrous consequences, 
but not with that effect which then guilty minds had 
designed The Empeior received a slight wound on 
the nose, and the Empress a blow on the eye , but 
they were able to enter the Opeia House, calm and self- 
possessed, to leceive the tumultuous congratulations 
of the audience 1 But, after tlieir return again m the 
Tuileiies, and when all the Palace was hushed for the 
night, the Imperial pair went to the room m which 
the infant prince was sleeping, and at the sight of him 
burst into tears. The father knelt by the cot and 
wept bitteily 2 s 

The indignation whieh spread over Prance on the 


1 The Prince Consort's biother 

was awaiting the arrival of the Em- 
peror, in his box , and on the fol- 
lowing day he gate the Queen the 
following details, which are in the 
It oval cliaiy, in tlie^o words • 'He (the 
Prince's brothei) mshed down The 
noise and cues weie dreadful , and 
the msh of the crowd, many bleed- 
ing, who quite sunounded the Em- 
peioi and Empress, was fearful 
The Emperoi’s nose had been giazed , 
the Empress's diess was spotted 
with blood from the wounded around 
her The Empiess wonderfully com- 
posed and courageous, even more 
than he They remained all thiough 
the performance ’ 


8 Accoidmg to the Prince Impe- 
rial's English nurse, she was awoke 
on the night of the Orsim attempt 
by some one opening the door Of the 
nursery, In which she slept with lier 
charge Perceivmg that it was the 
Piince's fathei, she lay still, and aaw 
the Emperor go and kneel foi a few 
seconds at the child’s cot, and then 
quietly depart* 'He (Mdnmde) 
confiims what I hear from every- 
body, that the Empeioi 's conduct 
for the first two or thiee days aftei 
the attack was calm and couingeous 
He drave the Empiess along the 
Boulevards on the 15th with only 
one attendant ’ — Mr ~YV Senior’s 
Convert sattom, vol n p 164 


Dr Allred Gatty Had this from a Wend of tile nurse See hole, and Quet tes, July 5, 1879 
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morrow was difficult to control ; and many hasty, angry, chap 

and dangerous things were said and done Three days . ^ - 

after the event, the Emperor, replying to Queen Victoria's 
eoidial congratulations on his escape, said 1 ‘ In the 
hist moment of excitement the Fiencli aie bent on 
finding accomplices m the ciune everywhere, and I find 
it haid to resist all the extreme measures which people 
call on me to take But this event will' not make me 
deviate from my habitual calm, and, while seeking to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, I will not be 
guilty of any injustice I am very sorry to intrude a 
subject so serious and engrossing upon your Majesty at 
a moment when I would fam speak only of the hap- 
pmess I feel m the thought that your motliei’s heait 
will soon be satisfied I would also venture to beg 
your Majesty to present to the Princess Eoyal all my 
congratulations on her marriage Otir warmest -wishes 
will be with her and with you upon the 25th ’ 

The ‘ habitual calm ’ of the’ Emperor was not shared 
by his subjects, nor maintained by himself He hastily 
appointed a Council of Begency* Osinr and hie accom-- 
pkces had killed ten, and wounded one hundred and 
fifty-six people MM Troplong and de Morny m the 
Chambers, and military correspondents, whose letters 
were imprudently admitted to the official columns of 
the £ Momteur,’ indulged 111 violent language against the 
countries that haiboured conspirators and assassins — • 
and especially against England The effect of this 
abroad was aggiavated by the Emperor’s recall of 
General Cliangarmer , and at home, by the Genei al s 
refusal to return Lord Clarendon, m returning the 
Emperor’s letter to the Queen, after having been per- 
mitted by Her Majesty to read, it, remarked to the 
Sovereign that it was not to be expected that foieigners, 

1 Martin’s Life of the Pnnce Consent, vol. iy. p 155 
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book who saw assassins ftee to come and go m England, and 
-A — • that conspnacies might be hatched therewith impunity, 
should think our laws friendly to other countries, or 
appreciate the extreme difficulty of making any change 
m them 1 The Imperial Government were far from 
thinking 0111 laws fuendly ; tluough the agency of Count 
Walewski, they rated us as protectors of the enemies of 
the Emperor, who weie compassmg his life By the 
intemperate language of the French Foreign Munster, 
and the hectoring airs m which Fiench officers were 
permitted to indulge, the Emperor completely turned 
public opinion m England against him , and the public 
anger so leacted on the House of Commons, that the 
Conspiracy Bill, which had passed its first reading by 
a majonty of 200, was thrown out, and its authors 
with it, twelve days afterwaids M Billault was re- 
placed at the Mimstry of the Interior by General 
Espmasse, a soldier of violent character, intended to 
strike terror through the Prefectures of France. ■ The 
language of expostulation was adopted towards Eng- 
land , but that of menace was addressed to the small 
Poweis — to Switzerland, Sardinia, and Belgium. It 
must be confessed that the provocation had been great , 
for in all these countries were secret agencies, ready to 
use assassination as a political weapon, and apparently 
dnectmg them energies chiefly against the Emperor 


1 Tins difficulty caused the over- 
throw ©f the Government, of which 
the wntei was a member, within a 
month On Febiuaiy 8, Loid Pal- 
merston introduced a measure to 
make conspiracy to murdei punish- 
able as a felony, instead of a mis- 
demeanom , and the first reading of 
it was earned by 299 to 99 Be- 
tween the first and the second read- 
ing, the violent and menacing lan- 
guage of the Fiench pifss and of 


French officers and officials towaids 
England had loused public indig- 
nation, and an mtempeiate despatch 
from Napoleon’s impopulai Foieign 
Ministei, Count Walewsla, had been 
published. On Februaiy 19, a vote 
of censuie, skilfully prepaied by Mr. 
Milner Gibson, was earned against 
Mimsleis by a majority of 19 in a 
division of 459 members Lord Pal- 
merston at unce resigned 
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Napoleon It was at this crisis that the weakness of chap 

Napoleon’s advisers was made manifest There was not . 

one strong enough to direct the storm, and to calm it , 
but each man appeared anxious to cry louder than his 
neighbour, That the Emperor should, in the midst of 
lash advisers, lose some of his ‘ habitual calm,’ in spite 
of his resolution to maintain, it, was natural His 
nature was easily wounded , and the things which 
were said about him, m the excitement of the fall of 
Loid Palmerston’s Government, moved him strongly, 

For a moment he despaired of the English alliance, 
and saw himself forced into the arms of the Power he' 
hated, 

The Prince de Latour d’ Auvergne was charged by 
Count Walewski, m the excitement which immediately 
followed the Orsim crime, to require the suppression of 
Mazzim’s organ, the ‘ Itaha del Popolo,’ a severe press 
law, the banishment of the revolutionary agents, and 
other reactionary measures The Emperor, speaking 
to the General della Bocca, whom King Yictor Em- 
manuel had sent to congratulate him on his escape, 
said ‘ Don’t think that I want to put pressure upon 
your Government In the vicissitudes of my life, I 
have had occasion to learn to respect' dignity shown by 
small countries in the face of the threats of poweiful 
States , but the concessions I ask are easy, and may be 
granted by an ally, even by a government that was 
caieless as to the justice of the case Suppose that 
England should not comply with my legitimate demands, 
the relations between the Cabinets of Paris and London 
will soon cool , and from coolness to war there is but 
one step If that weie to happen, let us look at the 
position m which Sardinia would find herself. There 
are two hypotheses She would be for me or against 
me You can have no illusions on this subject The 
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book realisation of yom hopes, your future, depend on the 
„ XI . French alliance, which alone can afford you an effica- 
cious suppoi t Well, if you aie to be with me, it is 
indispensable that you should do what I ask If you 
lefuse, you put yourselves m antagonism to me — you 
will be ivitli England What will you gam by that P 
What help to you will a few ships of war at Spezzia or 
Genoa be, if England pietends to keep the Treaties of 
1815 intact? In this case, m spite of myself, I should 
find myself compelled to rely on Austria , and once 
engaged m that direction, I should be obliged to re- 
nounce the dearest dream of my life, the strongest 
desme of my heait — I mean the independence of 
Italy ’ 1 

But, if the Emperor lost his ‘ habitual calm ’ under 
the influence of rash advisers, and permitted them to 
take violent action, m the provinces, to which many 
meiely suspected persons fell victims, he soon re* 
covered his serenity, and with it his accustomed 
docihty to the language of reason and of justice He 
reproved his hectoring colonels who had written out* 
lageous things about England, and he quieted the 
imtated amour-propre of Cavour, by assuring him that 
he would ask of Sardinia only that which the most 
sensitive national honour could concede, m the way of 
precautions But he could not quiet the malignant 
tongues m the salons , which Mi Senior affected, and 
m which he picked up a rare collection of anecdotes 
refenmg to the crime, the trial, and the execution of 
Orsmi Collectively these disclose that unsettled state 
of snciety m which all kinds of absurd stories are 
welcomed. The Emperor’s enemies declaied that Ins 
prestige was gone , that his courage had foisaken him , 


1 Be Mftzade’s Life of Caiom. 
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and that his time was occupied in devising precautions chap 
for his own safety He was said to wear a cuirass . 111 
under his coats ; to have had wires fixed over the 
chimneys of the Tmlenes, so that explosive substances 
should not reach him at his hearth , to have bought 
the houses opposite the Tuilenes, lest grenades should 
be dropped from their windows into his carriage ; and 
that twenty spies mingled with the guests at Lady 
Cowley’s ball, to protect him The Emperor’s old ie- 
lations with Orsmi’s father, who had fought by his side 
m the msuirection of 1831, were canvassed to his dis- 
advantage, albeit they only demonstrated the stead- 
fastness of purpose of the young soldier of hberty who 
had closed his brother’s eyes at Forli The trial, con- 
ducted with unusual fairness and moderation m a 
crowded court, maintained the popular excitement at 
an extraoidmary height, especially on the day of Jules 
Favre’s defence of Oismi, m the course of which lie 
said he gave up his client's head m the cause of Italy, 
and at the same time he descnbed him as an old fellow- 
conspirator with the Emperor m Italy 

It was the strong desire both of the Emperor and 
the Empress to pardon Orsim. They were impressed 
with the courage of the criminal, and with the strong 
patriotism expressed m his letters, wntten from his cell, 
to the Sovereign m whose hands Ins life lay But it 
could not be. The effect of the crime — the sacrifice of 
life — had been too heavy, and, although the man 
whose hfe had been sought was ready to foigive, the 
Sovereign, yielding to the advice of his Ministers, signed 
the death warrant ‘ Short of pardon,’ Mr Senior re- 
marks, 4 which was impossible, Orsim had everything 
that he could wish.’ 1 His letters to the Emperor, 


Senioi’s Conversations with Thiei 8 an# Quizot, &c yol, u p 186 
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book calling upon liim to fiee his country, were sent by 
. > Napoleon to Cavour for publication m the ‘ Gazetta Pie- 

montese , ’ and they produced exactly the sensation they 
were intended to create 1 Their publication was the 
Emperor’s endoisement of them ; and they gave fresh 
hope and courage to the Itahans Thiers described 


1 Kossuth, in his Memona of my 
Erile, gives the stoiy of the Em- 
pBior’s lelations -with Orsim, as they 
weie given to hnn hy Senatoi PuStn, 
on then way to meet the Empeior 
at Valeggio, during the Italian war 
' On our way thither he spoke much 
of Orsim, with whom, in consequence 
of his official duties, he had come 
into contact during the lattei’s im- 
piisonment He spoke of him with 
sympathetic pity He used all his 
influence to induce the Emperor to 
spaia his life As so many human 
lives fell victims to the attempt, the 
Emperor did not think he could as- 
sume the whole responsibility of a 
paidon, hut intimated that if the 
Council of State, at which also arch- 
bishops were to assist, would pro- 
nounce favouiably for the pusoner, 
he would not withhold his sanction, 
and he also authorised Pidtn to en- 
deavour to get his (Pidtii’s) view 
accepted by the majority. PiStri 
canvassed eachmember of the Council 
personally, He received encouraging 
assurances, and went to the Council, 
hoping for success, but when aban- 
doned there, and left m the minority, 
even by the teachers of chanty, he 
was so mueh gneyed that he resigned 
his office as Chief of the Police I 
was told by Pidtn that Orsim was 
not a ruffian He was a fanatic, 
who earned patriotism to the verge 
of passion for maityidom. He held 


the mistaken idea that the Emperor 
Napoleon stood in the way of the 
hbei ty of Italy Theie he was quite 
wiong. The Emperor was always 
a true fnend to it Pidtu explained 
to Oisim, in his cell, that if the mm- 
derous attempt liad succeeded, he 
would have killed the one man, 
amongst all the crowned heads of the 
world, fiomwhom the Itahans could 
expect suppoit and help, I heaul 
this from Pigtn himself This ex- 
planation was not without influence 
on Orsuu. On Eebiuary 2 1 he wrote 
a letter to the Emperor from the 
pnson of Mazas “ Do pot lepulse, 
sire,” he wntes, “ the words of a 
patriot, who stands on the veige of 
the grave Free Italy, apd the bene- 
diction of twenty-hve millions of 
people will accompany your name to 
posterity ” The newspapers were 
permitted to publish this letter, Oi- 
sim understood this to mean that the 
voice he had raised fiom the veige 
of his grave, had found its way to 
the Emperor’s heart, and on Maich 
II, this time fiom the prison of La 
Roquette, he wiote a second lettei, 
m which he openly condemned poli- 
tical murdui, and called upon the 
youth of Italy “ to piepaie itself for 
fighting out the liberty of then 
country, by practising the vntues 
of citizens, which alone could fiee 
Italy, and make it independent and 
worthy of its past gieatness.” ’ 
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them as ‘ affronts to England, almost menaces ; ’ but chap, 
they irritated only the Austrian party m England — , — - 
Oavour had warned the Emperor that they would be 
regarded as a direct attack on Austria, not only by 
Piedmont, but by Eiance , and the Emperor had an- 
swered • ‘ Have them published ’ 

The differences between England and France, con- 
sequent upon the Orsim attempt, were adjusted imme- 
diately after the fall of Lord Palmerston’s Government 
Lord Cowley, m conference with the Emperor and 
Count Walewski, arranged an explanation of the French 
Minister’s despatch of January 20 Count de Persigny 
was instructed (March xi) to assure the English Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State that the French Government 
had nevei intended to do more than call attention to 
the conspirators against the Emperor’s life in London, 
leaving the nation to determine upon the remedy , and 
to remark that the Emperor would ‘ abstain from con- 
tmumg a discussion, which, if prolonged, might in- 
juriously affect the dignity and good understanding of 
the two countries ’ Imperial France would place her 
rehance purely and simply on the loyalty of the Eng- 
lish people The adjustment was honourable to both 
countnes, and satisfied both It was followed by the 
immediate resignation by Count de Persigny of his 
position as Ambassador at the Enghsh Court , and this 
retnement of so warm a partisan of the alliance would 
have created a bad effect, had the Emperor not ap- 
pointed General Pdhssier, Duke of Malakoff, to the 
post 1 By this appomtment, he intended to give the 


1 Count de Persigny retned in a again, that if the Conspiracy Bill 
huff He had not been consulted by weie abandoned, a rupture of diplo- 
his lival, Wale wain, on the step matic relations between the two 
which he was suddenly called upon countries would immediately follow 
to take He had said again and 
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book English, people pioof of the value he continued to 
-iyL. - place on the alliance Wiitmg to Lord Mahnesbuiy on 
Mai cli 22, Lord Cowley remarks . ‘ There could not be 
a greater reparation foi the offence given by the ad- 
di esses, than by sending the greatest man m the army 
to maintain friendly relations ’ 1 The Emperoi under- 
stood England better than any of his advisers, and he 
was more liberal than any of them When Dr Simon 
Bernard, Orsmi’s accomplice, was acquitted, m April, 
amid the clieeis of an irrational mob, the Fiench 
people became very angry again, but the Emperor 
lemamed unmoved He concurred with his Ambas- 
sador, who remarked to the Prince Consort * H faut 
rester impassible pour ces sortes de choses, et laisser colder 
1 ‘eau sous le pont’ As Fapoleon dealt with a gieat 
Powei, so he dealt with Sardinia Walewski had, in 
the excitement of the Orsim crime, demanded the sup- 
pression of Mamnih ‘ Itaha del Popolo,’ and other sum- 
mary measures against the Emperor’s enemies , and he 
had provoked the intrepid Victor Emmanuel to write 
direct to the master of the destinies of Italy that he 
would retneand defend his crown upon the Alps, rather 
than forfeit the honour of his country by unwoithy 
concessions. 

The Emperor, putting his compromising Foreign 
Munster aside, wrote to the King to £ do the best he 
could, but not to feel uneasy ’ 2 


1 ‘With France matters have 
once more been put on a good foot- 
ing Her luler, however, requues 
the leBson The loss of Persigny is 
a great lose for us , stall P&issier 
will certainly do all m hig power to 
uphold the alliance Conscientiously 

His appointment is a deadly 
blow to Wale^dri, who had tripped 


up poor Peibigny’s heels, but with 
the view of appointing a cieatuie of 
his own in his place, The Emperor, 
howevei, wishes to have a personal 
lepiesentatave here’ — Zettei fiom 
Prince ComovC to Baton Stoclmar, 
Maich 27, 1858 Mo 1 tin's Life 

3 Le Comte de Cavern Par 
Chailes de Mazade Paris, 1877 
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But uneasiness was the pi evading feeling of the time chap, 
It had produced commercial stagnation m France , and . — ^ — 
it kept the attention of monarch, statesmen, and diplo- 
matists on the stretch At any moment, it was felt, a 
trivial incident might break the peace of Europe The 
quarrel between Naples and Sardinia, caused by the 
illegal seizure of the Sardinian mad-steamei £ Cagliari,’ 
by Neapolitan cruisers, m June, 1857, and its complica- 
tion by the imprisonment of two English engineers, had 
ripened into a very dangerous complication England 
and Geimany looked upon it as the match which Sardinia 
might use, with the connivance of France, to file the 
tram which was to deliver Italy, They knew how the 
Emperor chafed at the misgovernment of the Pope, and 
f;he countenance which the presence of his troops m 
Eome appeared to give to it , and how the Italian pa- 
triots kept up Napoleon’s irritation and appiehension 
‘ I fear he ’ (the Emperor), the Pi nice Consort wrote to 
Baron Stockmai, 1 ‘is at this moment meditating some 
Itahan development, which is to serve as a lightning 
conductor, and ever since Orsim’s letter he has been all 
for Itahan independence , only the Pope and the com- 
pact with the Ohuich, which is useful to him at home, 
stand m the way A conflict between Sardinia and 
Naples might, however, look as though he had nothing 
to do with it, even though it should set all Italy in a 
blaze The materials for the conflagration are ready m 
abundance, and would even suffice to spiead the flames 
as far as Germany ’ But m June Mr Disraeli was m a 
position to announce to Parhament the surrender of the 
two English engmeeis , and with the restoration of the 
‘Oaglian’ and her crew to Sardinia, this excuse for a 
war was removed 


Theodore Martin's Life of the Pnnce Consoi t, vol ly p 216 
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About this time, however, Dr Conneau, the Em- 
peror’s old friend and physician, was setting out for 
Tui in, bearing to Count Cavour a message, which meant 
that, in his master’s opinion, the day of Italy’s inde- 
pendence had dawned JSTapoleon desired to speak with 
* the obscure citizen of Piedmont ’ 1 

On the whole, Louis Kossuth’s account of this still 
mysterious conference is the most authentic and satis- 
factory one which has been given to the world He 
mites: ‘The meeting at Plombi&res (m July, 1858) 
was the piologue to the drama enacted m 1859 All 
the details are not yet known The chroniclers of 
Italian diplomacy still speak of it with reseive They 
think, howevei, that they can go so fai as to state that 
Napoleon made a decided offer to give Piedmont armed 
assistance, in order to wrest the whole of Italy fiom the 
hands of Austria But the question of fixing the time 
for commencing the war the Emperor reserved to him- 
self Meanwhile Piedmont was to piepare and. to 
foster political agitation 111 Italy, was to prevent all 
revolutionary outbreaks ; make no advances to Austria, 
yet refrain from provoking her “ too much ” But she 
was to endeavour to make friends with Russia A 
united Italy was not mentioned It was settled that the 
temporal power of the Holy See should be preseived, 
but within very nairow limits Both pai ties spoke 
with the utmost caution as legarded Tuscany and 
Naples , but it was agreed , that for the House of Savoy a 
kingdom of twelve million inhabitants , m the north of 
Italy, should be formed As compensation for the pio- 
rnised military help, Savoy was to be ceded to France, 
It was decided, that the question with regaid to Nice 


1 Cfavour's description of himself with his English tastes, called hint 
His countrymen, who twitted him ‘Miloid Oaimlle ’ 
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should b^settlecl later, when the war was over Nothing chap 
passed in writing. An offensive and defensive treaty - T , ~ 
was signed after a lapse of six months only 

‘ Prom what I heard later through Pidtn, Cavour, 
and still higher authorities, I feel justified m asserting 
that this account is authentic in its essential featuies.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

FREE ITALT 

book Ik November, 1858, Ymcenzo Salvagnuoh presented a 
. XI . metuonal to the Emperor at Compiegne, m which the 
expulsion of Austria horn Italy, with the assistance of 
Piance, was assumed as a question already agreed upon, 
and m which the redistribution of the soil of Italy was 
discussed The Emperoi listened to the proposals with- 
out speaking a word It matters not now to determine 
111 whose name Ymcenzo Salvagnuoh went to Compiegne 
to propose four Italies — Central Italy falling to the lot 
of Prince Jerome Napoleon The Emperor whs not. 
seeking a crown for his cousin , nor was he the dupe of 
any of the plotters and schemers who were watching 
the coming of Italy’s supreme struggle for independence 
m order to profit by it M Kossuth asserts, and truly, 
that ‘ m the course of all the gigantic activity displayed 
in oiigmatmg the war of 1859, the question of Italian 
unity was not so much as mentioned by one word ’ 1 
The Empeior put forward no general plan for the ie- 
constitution of Italy , and he committed himself to 
none His understanding with Yictor Emmanuel and 
Cavoui, which, in December, took the settled form of 
an alliance, to be signed by Prince Napoleon on the eve 
of his nuptials with the Puncess Clotdde, was, accord- 


1 ‘By whose authority is apt known ’—Kossuth, Memoiis of my 


Eale 
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mg to Bianchi, 1 to the effect that Sardinia should chap 

receive Lombardy and Venice, Modena, Parma, Eomagna, - ^ — - 

and the Papal Legations, and become Upper Italy , 
that the temporahties of the Pope should be restucted 
to ‘ Eome and a garden,’ as the official pamphleteer, 
Edmond About, had pithily said , and that Savoy should 
be annexed to France — leaving Nice and Naples out 
of the question The Emperor undertook to throw 
200,000 troops into Italy, and to command them m 
person — and this m the following summer CaVour 
gives these as the heads of agreement m a letter to 
Villamanna (December 24, 1858) Such an agreement 
was equivalent to a declaration of war , and the course 
adopted by the Tory Enghsh Government, and by 
Austria, precipitated the catastrophe 2 3 The Enrperor 
promised England not to make common cause with 
Sardinia if she was the first to break the peace , a 
promise that was of little value, since a rupture was 
inevitable, and the readiness of Austria to stuke on the 
first provocation might be inferred from the haughty 
tone of Count Buol-Schauenstem’s reply to the remon- 
strances of Lord Malmesbuiy Austna would stand by 
her dynastic rights , she would continue her armed 
interventions in Italy as she might judge them neces- 
saiy, and she would advise no Itahan despot to reform 
his realm She was so confident of victory that she 
invited a struggle She had dreams of a march to 
Pans, and of a power that would make her mistress at 


1 Biancln's Histoi y of Diplomatic 

Negotiations 

3 Count Buol-Schauenstein le- 
plied to the protest of England 
against Austria’s armed mtei vention 
111 Italy, and her refusal of refoims 
VOL IV 


‘We will not advise any Govern- 
ment to introduce le forms France 
plays the part of piotectress of 
nationalities — we aie, and will le- 
mam, piotectors of dynastic right ’ 
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book Constantinople, as well as throughout Italy A military 

_ X J . despotism of an eminently aggressive and ambitious 

character, she had forfeited every claim to the sym- 
pathy and lespect of civilised communities, and by her 
haughty pretensions had estranged every old ally save 
the Enghsh Government , and this Government could 
not openly assist her m the face of the generous Eng- 
hsh people, who were looking eagerly forward to the 
emancipation of the Itahan nation from her desolating 
and debasing grasp Austria stood alone, hateful and 
hated m the sight of the world, on that day when the 
Emperor Napoleon, addressing her Ambassador at the 
Tuilenes, warned her that the champion of Italian in- 
dependence was ready to measure swords with her 
‘ I am told,’ the Emperor said to Lord Cowley 
towards the close of 1858, ‘ that my policy is tortuous, 
but I am not understood I am blamed for coquetting 
with Austria one day and with Russia the next, and it 
is inferred, therefore, that I am not to be depended 
upon. But my policy is very simple When I came 
to my present position I saw that France wanted peace, 
and I determined to maintain peace, and to uphold the 
treaties of 1815, so long as France was respected, and 
held her own m the councils of Europe But I was 
equally resolved, if I was forced into war, not to make 
peace until a better equilibrium was secured to Europe 
I have no ambitious views like the first Emperor, but 
if other countries gam anything, France must gam 
something also Well! when driven into war with 
Russia, I thought that no peace would be satisfactory 
which did not resuscitate Poland, and I humoured 
Austria m the hope she would assist me m this great 
work She faded me, and after peace was made, I 
looked to the amelioration of Italy, and therefore drew 
more closely to Russia. This is the whole secret of my 
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policy ’ 1 This was spoken frankly to the lepresentative chap 
of the Court which the Emperor had good reason to 
beheve chenshed an Austrian alliance, 2 and with 
which his Government had recently had some angry 
correspondence in reference to the seizure of a French 
vessel by the Portuguese Government 3 

Lord Malmesbuiy had addressed the most pies&mg 
remonstiances to the Emperoi, begging him to reflect 
on the possible issues of the conflict to which his Italian 
policy appeared to be tending The Queen wrote to 
the Foreign Secretary (December 9) . ‘ Whatever can 
be done to turn the Emperor’s mind from such a pi 0- 
ject (as a war with Austria) ought to be done He will 
not reflect, but sees only what he wishes. If he make 
wai m Italy, it must m all piobabihty lead to War with 


1 Martin's Life of the Pi mce Con- 
eoi t, vol iv p 315 

2 ‘ The idea that Uncle Leopold 
is at woik upon an alliance between 
England, Puissia, and Austiia 
against lnm, has for a long time 
taken entne possession of Louis 
Napoleon's mind, and originates, no 
doubt, in the feeling that if he pio- 
seeutes an alliance with Russia, this 
dreaded combination would be 
formed, from an instinct of self- 
defence, and might moie than 
counterpoise the Russian alliance. 
"We me, m fact, on a more friendly 
footing with Austua than we have 
been foi a long time, simply fiom 
the tact, that the latter, in the con- 
sciousness of her own weakness, 
shut up as she is between the hostile 
Powers of France and Russia, feels 
the necessity foi attaohmg herself 
to England, and for sacrificing to 
that object some harmless preju- 
dices.’ — Letter from the Prince Oon- 

N 


sort to Baron Stockmar, October 38, 
1858 

3 The high-handed proceedings 
of the Imperial Government in this 
case provoked very angry feeling m 
England The Emperor acknow- 
ledged that his Government had 
been led into a scrape , and he made 
an amende in the shape of a letter to 
Prince Napoleon, then Mimetei of 
Algeria and the Colonies, forbidding 
the continuance of the piactice of 
importing black laboureis from the 
African coast — a tiaflic which had 
piovoked the Charles and Oeoigea 
affair. In this letter he remarked 
‘If, m tiuth, labourers recruited on 
the African coast are not allowed 
the exercise of then flee will, and 
if this enrolment is only the slave- 
trade in disguise, I will have it on 
no terms , for it is not I who will 
anywhere protect enterprises con- 
trary to progress, to humanity, and 
to civilisation ’ 

2 
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Geimany, and, if with Geimany, will embrace Belgium, 
and if so must, according to our guarantees, draw us 
into the quarrel, and France may thus have the whole 
of Europe against her, as m 1814 and 1815’ 

The Emp eror saw farthei and clearer than the 
Courts of London, Berlin, and Brussels If these were 
against his resolve to help Italy to her fieedom, the 
public opinion of Europe was with him ; and with 
public opinion Couits and Governments could not 
choose but reckon, as Lord Derby was taught m the 
summer 1 

His lelations with the English Coiut lemamed, how- 
ever, almost on their old cordial footing On the last day 
of the year the Queen wrote her customary letter of con- 
giatulations, taking the opportunity to express a hope 
that the new year might * assure the tranquillity and 
the peace of the world, 3 and that the two Governments, 
‘ cherishing their cordial understanding on all points,’ 
might ‘ continue to contribute to its happiness and its 
prosperity ’ The Emperor’s New Tear’s letter avoided 
reference to the probability of war, but he said ‘ I 
hope the coming year wall be prolific m happy results 
for the alliance of the two countries ; this much at 
least is certain, that my efforts will always be directed 
to maintaining a smceie alliance between our two 
Governments In this view I feel bound again to thank 
your Majesty for having come to Cherbourg, for your 
presence there, and that of the Prince, have silenced 
the absurd rumours which people took pleasure m 
spreading ’ 2 At the same time the Emperor announced 


1 At the general election in 1859, scale against them, and transferred 
which happened while the Em- powei to Loids Palmerston and 

peioi’s legions were pouring into Bussell, the waiin fuends of Italian 

paly, the suspected Austrian lean- independence 
mgs of the Government turned the 2 r Je ne veus pas laisser com- 
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to the Queen the approaching marriage of Prmce chap 
Napoleon with the daughter of King Yictoi Emmanuel, • — r — ■ 
the Princess Clotilde His Majesty hoped that this 
union would give the Empress an agreeable companion , 
both the Queen and the Prince saw m it the sealing of 
a compact which meant war m the spring 

This was made clear enough on the morrow of the 
letter’s date On New Year’s morning (1859), when 
the Empeior was receiving the customary congratu- 
lations of the Diplomatic Body at the Tuilenes, he said 
to the Austrian Ambassador, M _Hubner, m the hearing 
of his colleagues ‘ I regret that the relations between 
our two Governments are not more satisfactory ; but 
I beg you to assure the Emperor that they m no 
respect influence my feehngs of friendship towards him- 
self ’ These simple words, flashed about the world by 
the telegraphic wnes, created a profouud sensation 
They fell upon Europe like shocks of earthquake They 
were the ceitam flist mutteimgs of a storm, which 
diplomatists had regarded as inevitable for some tune 
past; but for winch the outside woild was not pre- 
pared, anxiously as the vast warlike preparations of 
Erance and Austna, and the recent military activities 
of Prussia, had been watched. They heralded to Italy’s 
master mind at Turin the coming of his country’s 
dehverance , and he said quietly ‘ IZ pctrait que VEm- 
pereur veut aller en avant’ The shock created m 
Paris, the disastrous fall m the funds, the immediate 


mencei une nouvelle finniSe sans mamtemr entie nos deux gouveine- 
expiimer a votie Majostd tous les ments une union smcei e A. ce 
vceux que je foime pour son bon- piopos je dois encoie lemeicier votie 
beur J’eapere que la nouvelle an- Majesty detre venue d Oheibouig, 
nde sera fticondo en heureux rdsul- car ea presence et celle du Punoe 

tats pout J ’alliance des deux pays, ont fait cesser tous ces bruits ab- 

ce qu’il y a de stir, c’est que je suideB qu’on s’dtait plu d rSpaudie ’ 
ferai toujours mes effoits pour 
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book stop put to trade, tlie swift interchanges of diplo- 

, , matic notes, the lefusal of England and Prussia to 

promise neutrality, and the wild hopes which found 
expression among the Italian patriots, so startled the 
Emperoi, that he hastened to protest that his meaning 
had been exaggerated The ‘ Momteur ’ declared that 
the alarm was irrational M Hhbner became the 
object of particular attentions But the fears which 
had been conjuied up would not be laid. They were 
starred anon by a responsive speech from Victor Em- 
manuel they were kept alive by Prince Napoleon’s 
marnage a few weeks later The bride’s corbeille in- 
cluded a treaty offensive and defensive between her 
fatliei and the august cousin of her bridegroom, which 
assuied freedom to Italy m the summer 1 Albeit this 
and the previous December undei standing were sup- 
posed to be state secrets, the diplomatic world under- 
stood pretty well how matters stood between Napoleon, 
Victor Emmanuel, and Cavour Austria rephed to the 
New Year’s address to her Ambassador by pushing 
Jorward hei armaments, and by covering the plains of 
Lombaidy with her white-coats They beheved they 
were on the road to Turin, and to Pans The Em- 
peior, firm m his resolve to accomplish the liberation 
of the Italians , 2 was disconcerted by the precipitate 


1 M Gallenga, m The Pope and thus • while adept historians, writing 

the King the Wat between Chmch even after Napoleon had lost his 

and State m Italy , tallrs about the throne and was an exile, and when, 

sacrifice of Puncess Clotilda, 'the therefoie, their judgment could not 

Savoy Iphigema, to a Bonaparte have been influenced either by fear 

Hades , ’ but the truth is, that there or by hope, stated that the funda- 

was no sacrifice, and that this mental tiait of Napoleon’s Italian 

'manage de raison’ was as happy policy was his sympathy for the 

a one as such marriages usually are Italians, produced neither by Gavoin 

— while the conduct of the husband nor by anybody else, but of sponta- 

remamed fairly good neous growth.’ — Memoit s of my 

a 'Generally, the matter stood Exile, by Louis Kossuth, 1880 
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f 19 ^ 0 0 events - He was not ready His words, m- 

en e to give warning, and possibly to avert a war, 
appeared likely to force lnm, unprepared, into the 
e • ord Cowley, writing to Lord Malmesbury on 
anuary 12, described him as ‘very much out of 
umoui at what is takmg place m France,’ and * cast 
own He was troubled by the commercial panic, 
ne 0 the Pereires had told him that his words to M 
Jiubner would cost France a milliard The French 
peop e were by no means bent on making heavy sacn- 
ces or the deliverance of Italy, The Ministers and 
ie sa ons were opposed to the war, and M Thiers was 
talking everywhere against it 1 

t t ie opexnng of the Parliamentary session {Feb- 
ruary 7), the Emperor, addressing the assembled Senators 
and Deputes at the Tuilenes, said 

ranee, as you know, has durmg the last six years 
seen e national wealth mciease, her intestine dis- 
sensions dimmish, and her prestige developed , and yet, 
rom ime to tune, m the midst of this general cahn 
an prosperity, vague uneasiness and agitation, without 
any c e ned cause, have arisen and shaken public con- 
duce I deplore these periodical depressions, with- 
°u emg surprised at them In a society which, like 
ours, as been upset by so many revolutions, time 
a one can settle men’s convictions, and strengthen the 
public faith and character 


Th ! e ™ fcral excitement 
pt up by the appearance (Febru 
Cofap.mpMet, called Napollo 
Ut wntten by M de la Q 

m n wb r T^ r6V18ed ^ theEm P“ 
whlch „ the reasons foi a wai 

..id „ Mr So, 


(May 3) * One of the strongest op- 
ponents of the war was Thieis At 
last I begged bim to write his ob- 
jections to it He did so, and with 
great freedom and force The Em- 
peror lead the paper, and said that 
some of it was tiue, but that on the 
whole it was “ bourgeois ” ' 
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‘ Tlie emotion which has been felt recently, without 
the appearance of imminent danger, may readily sur- 
prise us, for it betrays too much mistrust and fear 
Theie appears to have been, on the one hand, doubt of 
the moderation of which I have given so many proofs , 
and, on the other, of the real power of France Happily, 
the masses of the people are far from sharing these 
impressions 

‘ It is my duty to-day to submit to you once more 
that which appears to have been forgotten What has 
been the constant object of my policy? To reassure 
Europe, to give back to France her proper rank, to 
cement closely our alliance with England, and to regu- 
late the degree of my intimacy with the Continental 
Powers of Europe, m accoidance with our views, and 
with their conduct towards France It was thus that 
I was led, on the eve of my third election, to make 
this declaration at Bordeaux, “ E Empire, e’est la paisa ; ” 
wishing to prove by it that if the heir of the Emperor 
Napoleon mounted the throne, he would not re-open 
an era of conquests, but would inaugurate a system of 
peace which could not be troubled, save m the defence 
of great national interests As for the Enghsh alliance, 
I have exerted my utmost perseverance to consolidate 
it ; and I have found on the other side of the Channel 
a fortunate reciprocity of sentiments on the part of the 
Queen of Great Britain, as well as on the part of states- 
men of every shade of opinion To reach this end, so 
useful to the peace of the world, I have trodden under- 
foot the irritating memories of the past, the attacks of 
calumny, and even the national prejudices of my 
country This alliance has borne fruit. Not only have 
we won lasting glory together m the East ; but again, 
at the farthest extremity of the world, we have just 
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opened a vast Empire to the progress of civilisation, and chap 
of the Christian, religion _ 13— 

‘ Since the conclusion of peace, my relations with 
the Empeior of Russia have assumed a frank and 
cordial charactei, because we have been of one opinion 
on all questions I have also to congratulate myself on 
my relations with Prussia, which have been marked 
throughout by mutual friendliness The Cabinet of 
Vienna, and mine, on the contrary, I remark with 
regret, have been in frequent collision on important 
questions , and a resolute spirit of conciliation has been 
necessary to solve them Eor example, the reconsti- 
tution of the Danubian Principalities was accomphshed 
only after innumerable difficulties, which prevented the 
full satisfaction of their most legitimate interests If I 
were asked what interest Erance had in these distant 
lands watered by the Danube, I should answer that the 
interests of Erance are everywhere where the cause of 
justice and of civilisation has to be maintained 

‘ Under these circumstances it was not extraoidmary 
that Erance should draw closer to Piedmont, who had 
been so devoted during the war, and so faithful to our 
policy during peace The happy union of our well- 
beloved cousm, the Prince Napoleon, with the daughter 
of King Victor Emmanuel, is not one of those strange 
facts for which some hidden cause must be sought, but 
the natural consequence of the community of interests 
of the two countries, and of the friendship of the two 
Sovereigns 

‘For some time past the abnormal state of Italy, 
where order can be maintained only with the assistance 
of foreign troops, has disquieted the 'diplomatic world 
This is not, nevertheless, a sufficient reason for believing 
m war Let some cry for it without fair reason , let 
others, in their unreasoning fears, describe to Erance 
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the perils of a new coalition , I shall remain unassailable 
m the path of light, of justice, of national honour , and 
my Government will neither be driven nor intimidated, 
because my policy will never be either provocative or 
pusillanimous, 

1 Let us cast away these false alarms, these unjust 
suspicions, these interested fears. Peace, I hope, will 
not be disturbed Eeturn then, in peace, to the custo- 
mary course of your labours I have frankly explained 
to you the state of our foreign relations , and this 
statement, which is in accordance with those I have 
endeavoured to spread at home and abioad during the 
last two months, wdl prove to you, I hope, that my 
policy has never ceased for a moment to be firm, but 
conciliatory 

‘ Therefore, I continue to rely with confidence on 
your support, as well as upon that of the nation, which 
has confided its destinies to my keeping, and which 
knows that my actions will never be governed by per- 
sonal interest, nor by a mean ambition. When, sup- 
ported by the popular will and sentiment, a man 
mounts the steps of a throne, he is raised, by the most 
solemn of responsibilities, above the mean level where 
low interests are fought for, aud ha has for his guides 
as well as his final judges — God, his conscience, and 
posterity,’ 1 

When these words were spoken, the hopes of peace 
were strongest 2 Between the day of its delivery and 
the end of April, when Austria’s haughty summons to 

1 ' Lorsque, soutenu par Ie voau pour dormers juges , Dieu, sa con- 

et Ie sentiment populates, on monte science et la postdntd,’ 
les degree d’un trfine, on e'tMve, par 2 The Emperor wrote a long and 
la plus grave dee reaponsabihtds, au- friendly letter of frank explanations 
dessus de la region mfime on se to Queen Victoria on February 14 
ddbattent lee mtSr§ts vulgaires, et — See Appendix IV 
l’on a pour premiers mobiles comme 
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Piedmont to disarm put an end to all chances of an chap 
amicable arrangement, the resources of English and , — , — - 
of Russian diplomacy were exhausted in endeavours, 
first to prevent the outbreak of a war, or if that should 
fail, then to localise it. The Emperor, in the anxious 
course of these negotiations, was at a disadvantage. 
Between him and his Eoreign Minister, Walewski, there 
was little sympathy, and there weie few communi- 
cations The vice m the Imperial system of govern- 
ment, which the Prince Consort had pointed out to the 
Emperor at Osborne, being the isolation of the Sove- 
reign from his advisers, and the consequent clashmgs 
of their proceedings and pohey with his, continued 
While, at the beginning of the year, the Tory Govern- 
ment m England were displaying a feverish activity at 
St Peteisburg, Vienna, Berlin, and even Rome and 
Naples, their object being to prevent the ousting of 
the Austrians fiom Italy, Walewski’s sympathies were 
not merely antagonistic to those of his Sovereign He 
actually thwarted the Emperor’s pohey. The Erench 
Mmisteis weie opposed to Itahan independence through- 
out, and dishked Oavour * Walewski even hated him 
The Itahan statesmen and soldieis, who have published 
their testimony within the last ten years, agree m 
giving all the credit of the liberation of their country 
to the Emperor Napoleon, backed with the sympathetic 
aid of his cousin, Prince Napoleon, and to Thouvenel, 
who replaced Walewski at the Eoreign Office 1 They 


1 ' It is an impoitant fact, and nor employed m canying it out 
one that the historian of our times We Hungauans also -were only m 
must always bear m mmd, that the communication with the Emperor, 
Emperoi Napoleon’s policy often with Prince Jeiome Napoleon (who, 
diffeied fiom, and sometimes was on important occasions, was em- 
opposed to, that pursued by his ployed as mediator and executor), 
Ministers. They were often not even and with trusted instruments of the 
initiated into their master’s pohey, Emperoi, who had no political rank. 
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book have no acknowledgments to offer to any other French 
statesmen The hesitation to take an irrevocable step, 
and the readiness with which the Fiench Sovereign 
hstened to schemes of peaceful solutions , the anxiety 
lie exhibited to spare his country the sacrifices of a 
stiuggle , the hope again and again renewed that diplo- 
macy would achieve those ends on which he had 
resolved at Plombieres with Cavoiu, and make him 
deliverer of Italy, and the head of an Empire that 
should still mean peace these perplexities, aspirations, 
hopes, and resolves tumbled together, and for ever 
astir dunng the four first months of 1859, wore away 
the spirits, and enfeebled the health, but never mastered 
the patience, nor gave one instant’s weakness to the 
purpose of Napoleon The whispered threats of a 
coahtion fell as idle wind upon the ear of the student, 
who had slowly settled down into the behef that the 
principle of nationalities was the rock upon which the 
future Europe was to be built , and who could perceive 
m the blind, uneasy movements of the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, the Slavs, the Italians, the Greeks, and the 
great German nation, peoples who would not form the 
patient legions of dynasties fighting for the pact of 
1815 The Italians, the Poles, and the Hungarians 
were looking to him to help them to their deliverance , 
and the English people weie the long-tried friends of 

We tad nothing to do with his all show a friendly feeling towards 
Ministers— I, at least, had never Piedmont In fact, at times, they 
anything to db with them They evinced sentiments quite of an op- 
were not initiated into our relations posite kind , notably Walewski, who 
—at least not m 1859 , Kb nevei stood on a coidial footing 

French Munster had any knowledge with (favour Theie was a certain 
Of what passed at the meeting of coolness and stiffness between the 
PlomhiMes, or of the conditions of two, perhaps it would not even he 
the offensive and defensive alliance an evaggeiation to say hatred 
concluded ih December, 1858. » 1 Kossuth’s Memons of my Exile, pp 

The Emperor’s Mimstere did not at 64-5, 
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the Poles, the admirers and protectors of the Hungarian chap 
patriots, and the ardent well-wishers of Sardinia in her - — 
fight for a free constitutional Italy Tins no Tory 
Government could hide* in aid of their Austnan sym- 
pathies ; and so the hostility of the British aristocracy 
expressed at foreign Courts, and the brisk family cor- 
respondence between the Courts of London, Berlin, and 
Brussels against hnn, and m favour of Germany, were 
of httle weight indeed m the balance In the end such 
measures as Lord Cowley’s mission to Vienna served 
the Italian cause, by keeping Austria back until it was 
too late to strike a decisive blow at Saidmia before the 
arrival of the French 1 

The Emperor’s hope that war might still be averted 
lay m the assembling of a Congress, and not m the 
activities of princes and diplomates He induced lus 
ally, the Emperor of Bussia, to take the initiative , 

Eussia being careful to make it known that the Em- 
peror Napoleon was the prime mover. Baron Brunnow 
wrote to Lord Malmesbury on March io, ‘ D4f6rant au 


1 M Tlneis, wlio was on the 
Side of tlie Austrians, said to Mr 
Semoi (May 1,1859) 'All youi 
parties seem to combine agamst 
Austna, all youi intervention has 
been disastrous to her. It has pie- 
vented her from being at the foot of 
the passes of the Alps on April 1 
If she had been there, as she ought 
to have been, this wai would now 
have been over ’ 

M Duvergiei said to the Bame 
gentleman (May 10) ‘Lord Dei by 
has done still worse than that, he 
has given to Louis Napoleon the 
support of the French people, be 
has made the war, which was most 
unpopular, national. The people 


aie told, on Lord Derby’s authority, 
that Austna is not only an aggisssoi, 
hut a cumin al These words have 
inn thiough Fiance hire wrldfne,’ 
M Lanjiunais had said ‘ The silly, 
hopeless interference of Lord Dei by 
caused Austna to lose tbiee weeks , 
the mismanagement of Francis Jo- 
seph, 01 of the “imbeciles ” to whom 
Francis Joseph has trusted the fate 
of liia army, peihaps of the Empire, 
has turned the loss of those thiee 
weeks into the loss ot the campaign ’ 
Apparently these gentlemen would 
have preferred to see the Austrians 
in Pans to the triumph of the 
Italian cause thiough Napoleon ! 
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book desir de la France, le Cabinet Imperial a cru devoir 
xr - prendre 1 ’initiative de cette reunion diplomatique , 
and when Lord Malmesbury gave instructions on tbe 
subject to Lord Cowley, lie also took care to fix the 
responsibility of the Congress on France But France 
had reason to be proud of the paternity As proposed 
by Napoleon, the Congress was a humane and rational 
proposal , as it appeared afterwards, defaced and mis- 
construed by the Butish Government, who had received 
it m the beginning m the most hostile spirit, and had 
accepted it only when they had utterly changed its mean- 
ing and its object, it was doomed Napoleon intended 
to have justice done to Italy by an Areopagos instead 
of a battle-field , whereas England, Russia, Piussia and 
Austria, and even his own Foreign Minister, designed a 
tribunal with the liberty of Italy erased from the list 
of its causes 

Austria would take part m the Congress, provided 
no changes m the territorial arrangement of Italy 
should be discussed, and that Sardinia was refused 
admission Nor would she have the rights of the 
Itahan princes brought m question Inspired by her, 
Ferdinand H. of Naples told Russia that his internal 
afiairs must not be discussed Cardinal Antonelli, on 
behalf of the Pope, and the Princes of Parma, Tuscany, 
and Modena on their own behalf, would brook no dis- 
cussion of their rights and methods of government ; 
but would piobably have something to say about the 
punishment of Cavour and his ‘ facmorosi 1 1 1 when they 
got to Paris m the wake of Austria’s victorious legions 
Cavour was alarmed, not by the hostihty of Austria to 
the Congress, nor by the willingness of the British 


1 The epithet applied hy the Dube of Modena to Oa\our’s fnends and 

supporteis, 
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Government to see Sardinia excluded from it, for lie 
had accurately gauged the depth of Enghsh popular 
feeling for his country ; but by the news that reached 
him from the French Minister at Turin He wrote to 
the Marquis of Yillainarina, Sardinian Minister m Pans, 
that Walewski had made a communication to the 
French Minister at Turin, which might make desperate 
measures inevitable Villamarma sought out Walewski, 
and they had an angry explanation, in the course of 
which the French Foreign Minister said ‘What do 
you want ? The Emperor surely will not, must not, 
carry on a war for no other purpose than that of satis- 
fying the ambition of Sardinia ! The matter must be 
settled peaceably at a congress, and Sardinia has not an 
atom of right to paiticipate m such a congress ’ Villa- 
marina replied that Sardinia would not submit to such 
an affront , that she would attack her enemies alone ; 
and that, if need were, she would set fire to the four 
quarters of Europe The position of the Emperor was 
painful On the one hand he was working— with very 
little hope it is true— for, peace through his Ministers, 
his diplomatists, and the Congress ; and on the other 
he was holding ready, should the Congress fall through, 
to meet Austria m the field 

A few days after the stormy meeting between the 
Sardinian Minister and Walewski, Cavour reached 
Paris (March 25) at the summons of Napoleon The 
condition of affairs was very grave ; for the Emperor 
had good reason to believe that the coming war might 
ultimately be fought out on the banks of the Bhine 
He was aware of the strong German sympathies of the 
Enghsh and Belgian Courts, he knew that the Prince 
Consort had advised his ‘ dear cousin,’ the Punce Re- 
gent of Prussia, to be ready to meet the French on the 
Rhine ; he had had cause to complain of the family 
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book correspondence with King Leopold against lnm , 1 he 
. ^ was aware of the latent hostdity of Baron Stockmar, 
the Duke of Coburg, and other German personages, 
albeit he had received assurance that there was no 
settled plot against him When he considered this 
latent animosity m conjunction with Austria’s position 
m the German Confederation, and his behef that the 
Diet might declaie war against France, even without 
Prussia, a war on the Rhine looked almost like a 
ceitamty 

Later — on the eve of the invasion of Piedmont — 
when the Archduke Albiecht, Governor of Hungary, 
was despatched on a mission to Berlin, to piopose that 
Austiia should send a contmgent of 200,000 to co- 
operate with the forces of the Confederation on the 
Rhine, yielding the command to the Prussian Regent, 
and offering to alternate with Prussia m the Piesidency 
of the Diet, Napoleon could not fail to see that he had 
only Prussia’s jealousy of Austria between him and an 
Euiopean armed coalition The reply of the House of 
Hohenzollern to the House of Hapsburg was happily 
dictated by this jealousy Prussia elected to remain 
neutral, that she might not give her rival an oppor- 
tunity of becoming supreme m the Confederation She 
was not yet ready for the struggle she was meditating, 
but she was preparing apace 2 


1 The Punce Consent had foi- 
warded extracts fiom the Empeioi’s 
letter explaining his policy to his 
uncle Leopold, and the. King had 
forwarded the Emperoi’s letter to 
himself to the Piince 

2 The Emperoi had caused ar- 
ticles to he mBBited in the Momtmr, 
disclaiming all hostile feeling to- 
wards the Germans, hut at the 


same tune telling them that he did 
not feai then thieats , and that 
these would not influence his Italian 
policy On April io the Moniteu) 
said 1 The policy of France cannot 
have two weights and two measures, 
What she seeks to make respected 
in Italy, she will know herself how 
to respect m Geimany ’ A few days 
latei, m a conveisfttion with Kos- 
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When Cavour returned to Turin from his final con- 
ference with the Emperor, he announced that the war 
would begin m two months On his arrival in Paris, 
he had been inclined, after his interview with Walewski, 
at which the French Foreign Minis ter informed him 
that the Emperor had resolved to mterfeie m Itahan 
affans only by peaceful means, to depart without seeing 
Napoleon He talked of his own resignation, of the 
Fang’s abdication, and of his determination to retire to 
America, where he would publish the documents m his 
possession, which would prove that the Emperor had 
promised to assist Sardinia by force of arms against 
Austria . 1 

The Emperor had never denied this promise, nor 
threatened to break it, even when driven into false and 
dangerous positions by the impetuosity of Cavour 
He only persisted m reg aiding war as the last resource, 
and with his habitual patience he tried eveiy means by 
which the Itahan cause might be won without drawing 
the sword Two days before Cavoui’s arrival in Pans, 
the Emperor gave audience to Lord Cowley, at which 
the English Ambassador endeavoured to persuade him 
to require Sardinia to disarm ‘ His Majesty admitted,’ 
Lord Cowley reported to Lord Malmesbury, ‘ that it 
ought to be done, but he said that his accounts from 
Turin were of that nature that he was convinced the 
Fang would abdicate, and Cavour resign, if the dis- 
armament were forced upon him, or else m a fit of 
despair they would throw themselves upon the Aus- 
trians. . Finally he said he would see what he could 


suth, Napoleon said 'Two Ger- Piince Consent, on the authority of 
m anies I would not mind, but one information supplied to the Piince 
Germany — ga ne me va pas ’ m i860, ‘flom a quartei which 

1 These details aae given by Sir placed tbeir accwacy beyond sus- 
Theodore Martin, m his Life of the picion.' 

VOL IV 0 
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book do with Cavour, and that he would see me again m a 
. X I couple of days ’ 

That the Emperor did his utmost to moderate the 
ardour of Cavour, and to turn him to a less vehement 
course, the tenor of the subsequent negotiations de- 
monstrates The Italian Minister saw how the French 
Sovereign was surrounded with difficulties and dangers , 
and that the great Powers were one and all against 
him The only point on which Cavour remained firm 
was m his refusal to disarm Therefore the Emperor 
could not, when next he gave audience to the Enghsh 
Ambassador, promise to support England in demanding 
a step that would probably lead to the annihilation of 
Sardinia, and the further advance of Austria into Italy. 
Eather than lay down his arms, Victor Emmanuel and his 
Minister declared that they would die defeated, but not 
dishonoured Austria proposed that a simultaneous 
disarmament of the great Powers should be laid down 
as a matter to be settled at the Congress. This pro- 
posal led to the assent of the Emperoi on the basis that 
Sardinia and the other Itahan States should be heard 
at the Congress, and that Sardinia should concur m 
the general disarmament Cavour consented To Eng- 
land’s request that Sardinia should disarm he was pre- 
pared with a refusal , but to the demand of Europe 
he could defer with honour The basis of the Congress 
was, then, agreed upon by England, Prance, Eussia, 
and Prussia , but Austria, m whose interest all these 
intricate, protracted, and harassmg negotiations had 
been carried on, now required that disarmament should 
be not a subject for the Congress, but a measure to 
precede, it. ‘ I can remember no period of equal con- 
fusion and danger,’ the Prince Consort wrote of thi s 
period * The ill-starred telegraph speaks incessantly 
from all quarters Of the globe, and from every quarter 
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a different language (I mean to a different purport! chap 
S uspicion, hatred, pride, cunning, intrigue, covetous • — , — 
ness, dissimulation, dictate the despatches, and m this 
state of things we cast about to find a basis on which 
peace may be secured ’ 

It was now apparent that Austria was resolved on 
war — and immediate war , so that she might be able 
to strike a blow at Sardinia before the French could 
take the field against her 

On April 23, a haughty ultimatum was carried from 
Vienna to Turin by Baron Ernest Kellersberg, summon- 
ing the subjects of Victor Emmanuel to disarm, and 
demanding the disbanding of his volunteers Three 
days were allowed for a reply A refusal was to be 
tantamount to a declaration of war. That refusal was 
written by Cavour with joy , for while it put Austria 
m the wrong as the aggressor, and left Napoleon free 
to act, it was confidently welcomed by the great Itahan 
statesman as the beginning of the realisation of his 
dearest hopes. He replied on April 25 • ‘ May the re- 
sponsibility rest upon those who were the first to arm, 
and who substituted threats for fair proposals for a 
peaceful settlement ’ From words he passed swiftly to 
deeds He telegraphed the note of war to the Tuileries, 
he laid the Lomellina under water, and left the rest to 
the valour of Victor Emmanuel’s Piedmontese, and to 
the legions of Napoleon The action of Austria, taken 
in the hope of finding France unready, and Italy an 
easy prey for her splendid army, turned public opinion, 
as the Prince Consort had predicted, against her ‘ at a 
stroke,’ and transferred the sympathies of the nations 
of Europe to Sardinia On the day of Cavour’s haughty 
reply to the Austrian Envoy (Apiil 25), Lord Derby 
said at the Mansion House , ‘ There was nothing, m his 
judgment^ to justify the hasty, the precipitate, and, be- 
0 2 
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book cause involving the horrors of war, the criminal step 

—Ef. which had been taken by Austria ’ 

On April 26, Count Walewslu explained at great 
length to the Legislative Body the French policy m 
Italy , adding that the invasion of Sardinian territory 
by Austria would be regarded by France as a decla- 
ration of war Three days afterwards that invasion 
began by the crossing of the Ticino The war of 
independence was entered upon , and 40,000 French 
troops, under Canrobert and Baraguay d’Hilliers, were, 
m spite of the negligent administration of Marshal 
Yaillant, within the Saidiman terntory 

Still, the condition in which the Emperor found 
the administration of his army, when the moment 
for action had come, threatened to bung disasters 
upon it 

In a moment of irritation he peremptorily dismissed 
the Marshal without warning, in a note which he sent 
to him by an aide-de-camp. Yaillant received it while 
he was m consultation with several officers * J’ai 
tolhrd votre negligence pendant la paix,’ said the Em- 
peror , ‘ je ne dois pas la toldrer en guerre J’ai nommd 
Ie mardchal Bandon votre successeur 5 Yaillant hur- 
ried to Saint Cloud, and protested that he was dis- 
graced by such a dismissal But he was soothed 
with the appointment of Major-General of the Ar my 
of Italy 

The war, which had been unpopular m France when 
fiist bruited, became so popular when once it was 
entered upon, that the French people watched all 
movements of the troops with eager enthusiasm, and 
crowded to the mairies to subscribe to the loan. 

In the course of the debate on the war loan of 
twenty millions, on May 1, M. Baroche described the 
war as defensive, and affirmed that France had de- 
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dared it because Austria bad attacked ber in tbe ciup 
person of Piedmont. Jules Pavre demed this, and • — T — 
maintained that the war was tbe Empeior’s ‘ He bad 
resolved to have it , be prepared it m profound peace 
more than a year ago , its whole responsibikty falls 
on him , and I bonoiu him for it Its object must be 
tbe independence of Italy , for no other purpose will 
Prance fight. Still I have a painful remembrance of 
1S49, when, under tbe same guidance and after similar 
professions, we sent an expedition to Rome , and we 
know what followed I am anxious, therefoie, to learn 
whether I am wrong on either of these points I ask 
M. Baroche to tell me whether this is not a war “ pro- 
vocjuee par l’Empereur pour hbdrer lTtalie.” His 
answer or his silence may decide my vote. He is 
silent Then I vote for raising the money, reserving 
to myself to demand an account, after victory, of the 
use to which the victois will put it ’ 

The loan was eagerly taken up, and by the poorer 
classes, who assembled m crowds at the subscription 
places, and were passed m a score at a time to sub- 
scribe Three times the amount was applied for M 
Duch&tel (May 8) described the operation to Mr Senior, 1 
as an opponent of the Government, with more fairness 
than his friends generally showed to the Empire 5 The 
three per cents are at 91 50. The loan, considering that 
it is to be paid by instalments running over eighteen 
months, and that interest runs on the whole from 
Christmas, is really given out at 57 50 — that is to say, 
at five per cent below its value The Government 
might have got twenty-one millions for the price whu h 
it pays for twenty millions I am dehghted to see that 
it is taken by Pienchmen, and by the lower classes 


1 Conversation* with M, Thteis and M Guizot, vol » P 264. 
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A large public debt held by hundreds of thousands 
will not easily be repudiated, and will interest those 
hundreds of thousands m the restoration of peace ’ 

The Empress told M M4nm4e (May 2) that, the 
war declared, she was happier than she had been for 
months ‘ Our cause is good, our army is excellent, 
and he is full of confidence and energy The suspense 
of the last three months affected his health and spirits ; 
now he is as happy as I am ’ 

‘ When, aftei the insurrection m which his brother 
died, Louis Napoleon was carried to the Eoman frontier, 
and then pardoned and driven out,’ he said, according 
to M4nm4e, that ‘ he would pay another visit to the 
Cardinals ’ 

He was now on his way 

The Emperor, before leaving Paris for the war, ad- 
dressed to his subjects the following proclamation, dated 
from the Tuilenes on May 3 •— 

‘ Erenchmen I — Austna, in causing her army to enter 
the territory of the King of Sardinia, our ally, declares 
war against us She thus violates tieaties and justice, 
and menaces our frontiers All the great Powers have 
protested against this aggression. Piedmont having 
accepted the conditions which would have ensured 
peace, one asks what can be the motive of this abrupt 
invasion p It is because Austria has brought matters 
to this extremity, that either her dominion must be ex- 
tended to the Alps, or Italy must be free to the Adriatic, 
for m that country every corner of land which remains 
independent is a danger for her power 

* Hitherto moderation has been the rule of my con- 
duct , now energy becomes my first duty 

£ Let Prance arm, and say resolutely to Europe I 
desire no conquest, but I resolve firmly to maintain my 
national and traditional pohcy. I observe treaties on 
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the condition that no one shall violate them to my dis- 
advantage I respect the territory and rights of neu- ■ ■ 

tral Powers, but I boldly avow my sympathy for a 
people whose history is mingled with our own, an w o 
groan under foreign oppression 

4 France has shown her hatred of anarchy She has 
been pleased to confer upon me the power to reduce to 
helplessness the abettors of disorder, and the incorri- 
gible members of those factions whom we perpetua y 
find plottmg with our enemies , but she has not there- 
fore abdicated her function as a civilising Power er 
natural allies have always been those who desire t e 
improvement of the human race, and when she draws 
the sword it is with the purpose, not of dominating, but 
of liberating 

! The object of this war, then, is to restore Italy to 
herself, not to make her change masters We shall 
have on 0111 frontiers a friendly people, who will owe to 
us their independence 

c We are entering Italy, not to foment disorder, nor 
to shake the power of the Holy Father, whom we have 
replaced upon his throne, but to fi.ee him from that 
foreign pressure which weighs upon the whole pen- 
insula, and to help to estabhsh order there upon the 
satisfaction of legitimate interests 

‘We are gomg, m short, to seek upon that classic 
ground, memoiable by so many victories, the footsteps 
of our fathers God grant that we may ho worthy 01 
them ! 

‘ I am about to place myself at the head 0 t e 
army I leave m France the Empress and my son 
Aided by the experience and the enlightenment of the 
last surviving brother of the Emperor, the Empress will 
understand how to show heiself equal to the grandeur 
of her mission 
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book 8 I confide them to the valour of the army which 
*. — -, 1 — - remains m France to watch over oui frontiers, and to 
protect our homes • I confide them to the loyalty of 
the National Guard . and entrust them, m a word, to 
the entire nation, who will encircle them with that affec- 
tion and devotion, of which I receive daily so many 
proofs 

‘ Courage, then, and union ! Our country once 
more will show the world that she has not degenerated 
Providence will bless oui efforts, for the cause which is 
based on justice, humanity, love of country, and of in- 
dependence, is holy in the sight of God 5 

Sir Theodore Martin tells us 1 that, in a letter to 
Lord Malmesbury (June 8), Lord Cowley mentions, on 
the authority of a person who learned the fact from 
Count Walewski, that when this proclamation was 
under consideration, Count Walewski had passed many 
hours m endeavouring to persuade the Emperor to omit 
all reference to the Adriatic, observing that the expres- 
sion would alarm all Europe, and moreover render it 
exceedingly difficult for the Emperor to conclude a 
peace which should fall short of his own words 8 The 
Emperor,’ we are told, 8 demurred to Count Walewski’s 
interpretation of the passage, which, he said, was 
simply the expression of an opinion, but did not bind 
him m any way to maintain that opinion by the sword, 5 
The Emperor’s interpretation is clearly the right and 
obvious one It is true that on his return from Italy, 
after the Peace of Vdlafranca, he said m his address 
to his Ministers that he felt great reluctance m with- 
drawing from his programme 8 the territory from the 
Mincio to the Adriatic,’ and 8 to see noble illusions an d 
patriotic hopes vanish from honest hearts , ’ but this 


1 The Life of the Pnrtoe Contm t, vol, iv. 
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declaration is m strict accordance with His Majestv 5 
ongmal interpretation of his phrase. He believed th S 
Italy must become free to the Adriatic, and she did 
eventually become free to this limit, through his act 
after Sadowa ; nay, he hoped, when he set out, to Se ^ 
his eagles on the Adriatic shore before he returned , 
he gave no pledge 1 

The Emperor aspired to assist in the liberation 0 f 
Hungary To this end he had interviews with Lou ls 
Kossuth, and entered into an anangement with him f 0l ! 
a Hungarian Legion m Italy, and the support of a Him 
ganan rising, at a given moment, by a French armv 
But he gave no unconditional promise Kossuth under 
took to upset Lord Derby’s Government, and to repl dc ' 
it by the Whigs — these having given pledges of Eng! 
land’s neutrality as a condition of their advent to power 
There is no more starthng page of contemporary historv 
than that m which the Hungarian patriot describes 
how he accomplished his mission, 2 and carried proofs 
of his success to the Emperor’s head-quarters m Italy 
But Napoleon made only a conditional promise y 

‘ 1 accept this basis,’ he said in the interview he g ave 
Kossuth at the Tuilenes , ‘ either I will send an armv 
to Hungary, or I will not require Hungary to rise 
I will send her an army, if within the range of p 0ssi 
bihty ; only I must first carry out certain further mih' 
tary operations here Should, however, Europe for Ce 


1 On Apiil 25, Count Walewski the war on Saiduna, and intimate 

Lad wntten to the French Amhas- that England would lemain neutr } 
sador m London a despatch m which Early m the year, m the diacussi 
he strongly invited the coidial co- on the Addieas, Load Derby 
opeiataon of England in protectmg spoken of the grievances endured h 
Sardinia Two days after the Em- the Italian subjects of Austria ^ 
peroi’s proclamation, Lord Malmes- ‘sentimental’ 88 

hury coldly replied, in an elaborate 3 See Appendix V 
despatch, throwing all the blame of 
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book me by an armed mediation to make peace, the Hun- 

, XI „ ganan expedition must be foregone, but m no other 

case ’ 

The agreement was loyally carried out on both 
sides, and after Yillafranca, Napoleon insisted upon 
the free return of the soldiers of the Hungarian Legion 
to their homes, with exemption from military service 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WAB 


The war was short and sharp 1 The French vanguard chap 
reached Turin on April 30, and the Treaty of Yillafranca — r — 
was signed on July 11 When he disembarked at 
Genoa the Emperor remarked to Cavour ‘ You ought 
to be satisfied : your design is m course of realisation , ’ 
when, within three months, the Emperor, passing through 
Turin on his return to France, received the great Italian 
at his palace, the disconsolate Minister believed that his 
design had been shattered, and that he had been betrayed 
His feeling was shared by his countrymen, who almost 
sullenly watched the heroes of Magenta and Solfermo 
marching homewards ‘ If,’ said the good and tem- 
perate Massimo d’Azegho, ‘ the problem had been set 
forth six months ago — to enter Italy with 200,000 
troops, to spend millions, to win four battles, to emanci- 
pate one of the finest Itahan provinces, and then to turn 


1 O11 May 8, 1859, Madame Cornu 
said, m a conversation -with Mr 
Senior ‘On December 24, 1848, a 
fortnight aftei he had been elected 
President, I -waited on him, at the 
request of the Italians in Pans, to 
ask -what he intended to do for Italy 
“ Tell them," he said, “ that my 
name is Bonaparte, and that I feel 
the responsibilities which that name 
implies Italy is dear to me, as dear 
almost as Prance, but my duties to 
France passent avcmt tout I must 


watch for an opportunity. For the 
present I am controlled by the 
Assembly, which will not give me 
money and men for a war of senti- 
ment, m which France has no direct 
immediate interest But tell them 
that my feelings are now what they 
were in 1830, and repeat to them 
that my name is Bonaparte’" — 
Conversations with M. Thiers, M 
Guizot, %c. By Nassau William 
Senior, 1878. Vol 11 p 262, 
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book homewards with the curses of the people for whom all 
- — y — • this had been done — it would have been declared in- 
soluble Well then,’ he said, * it is not ; and fafcts have 
proved it ’ The wondrous march of victory by Monte- 
bello, Palestro, Magenta, Melegnano, to the Mmcio, 
and the great field of Solfenno, where the Sovereign 
of France had risked his thione in his zeal for a cause 
m which he had fought as a boy, and in which his 
brother had laid down his hfe, left the countrymen of 
Cavour almost indifferent as the legions of Fiance passed 
northwards The Emperor had well-mgh provoked an 
European coahtion against him , he had alienated the 
powerful Court and aristocratic allies of Austria m 
England, and he had chilled his fuendly relations with 
the English Eoyal Family, while he had stirred the 
Germans to arm against him and to threaten his eastern 
frontiers He had lost 1 6,000 men And yet his vic- 
torious legions passed homewards under the downcast 
eyes of disappointed Italians, who, it should be reso- 
lutely recorded, remained ungrateful, when events had 
proved the truth of the prevision that lurked in his 
parting words to Victor Emmanuel on the Mmcio, ‘ Now 
we shall see what the Italians can do unaided,’ and m 
the preliminaries of the Peace 1 

On May 12 the Emperor made his entry into Genoa, 
under triumphal arches, and through streets of white 
marble palaces adorned with nch draperies and flowers 
At Alessandria he found an enthusiastic welcome. The 
frieze of the gate of Porta Marengo was emblazoned m 
tricoloured letters with this motto : c To the descendant 
of the ' cohqueior of Marengo ’ On his table at the 
royal palace lie found, as an offering to him, the map on 

1 ‘ Tie Grand Duke of Tuscany ‘ this stipulation, that the populations 
and the Duke of Modena shall should first he consulted 
return to their States'— hut with 
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which, his uncle had followed the movements of his chap 
army before the battle of Marengo - — X - 

On the 20th was fought the brilliant action of 
Montebello, in which less than 6,000 of the hikes and 
six squadrons of Sardinian horse routed 20,000 
Austrians under Field-Marshal Stadion This victory 
was immediately followed by a complete and most 
skilful change of front on the part of the French army. 

‘This strategic movement,’ Count Charles Aruvabene 
remarks, ‘ one of the most skilful recorded by military 
historians, was commenced on the morning of May 28 
The strictest secresy was preserved, and the re were but 
few of the French staff officers who knew ike real inten- 
tions of the Emperor The last and most important 
orders, however, were despatched only during the night 
of the 29th, and the greatest care was taken at the 
Imperial head-quarters that no suspicion of the contem- 
plated design should reach the Austrian general-m-chief 
In less than three days, this remarkable movement was 
made, with astounding order and precision almost under 
the very eyes of the enemy ’ This powerful army was 
thus swiftly extended m a line parallel with the Sesia, 
and the Austrians were compelled to retreat on the left 
bank Under the direction of the Emperor as com- 
mander-m-chief, the Sardinians crossed the river, and 
after a tough fight, m which they were led hy their 
gallant Bang, drove the Austrians from their strong posi- 
tion at Palestro 

On June 2 and 3, Gyulai, seeing himself out- 
manoeuvred and beaten, recrossed the Ticino, burning 
the bridges behind him, and established his head- 
quarters at Abbiate Grasso, his right wing thrown on 
Magenta, while his left was massed at Abbiate Grasso. 

He had 60,000 men His plan was to cut off the 
French army from the bridges of San Martino and 
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book BufFalora, and so to sunder the allied troops who had 
x ; f , crossed the river from the main body But he had to 
deal with commanders who would not be outwitted, and 
with soldiers flushed with victory Count Arnvabene 
says ‘ The strategy of the French was of the highest 
order ’ The battle of Magenta, on June 4, was m all 
lespects a glorious one to France 1 The brilliant march 
of MacMahon from Turbigo on Bufialora and Magenta, 
and the prodigies of valour performed by his soldieis , 
the deeds of Begnault de Samt-Jean-d’Angely with the 
grenadiers of the Guard on the Bridge of Buflalora ; the 
splendid fight at the Ponte Yecchio , the bayonet charges 
under General Wimpffen , and, above all, the hand-to- 
hand struggle m the streets of Magenta — were achieve- 
ments of infinite military skill as well ks of unsui passed 
valour The Emperor took up his position by the 
Bridge of Buflalora ‘This,’ says Count Arnvabene, 
‘ was the central position of the forthcoming operations ; 
and the Emperor chose it because he instinctively saw 
that it was the most important one ’ He adds ‘ I will 
not attempt to go into all the details of that glorious 
battle, in which the Imperial Guard was engaged for so 
many hours at the Bridge of Bufialora, at the Ponte 
Yecchio of Magenta, and in vanous other spots The 
right, the left, and the centre of that important position 
weie equally engaged in a bloody hand-to-hand struggle 
with the rifle and bayonet Many times the aides-de- 
camp of General Begnault de Saint- Jean-d’Angely 
brought to the Emperor news that the commander of 
the Imperial Guard could no longer hold the ground. 
“ He must hold it,” was the answer of Louis Napoleon , 
and the Guard, with a heroism never surpassed, con- 
tinued to resist ’ 


Count Awiyahene was an eye-witness of the chief events of the day 
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The Austrians left 6,000 dead and wounded on the chap 
battle-field , 4,000 were taken prisoners, and four guns , — 

fell into the hands of the French The victors had lost 
m dead and wounded almost as many as the enemy 
Their reward was that they had driven the hated 
Austnan once and for all out of Piedmont The Em- 
peror, on the field, made Generals MacMahon and 
Eegnault de Saint- Jean-d’Angely Marshals of France, 
and created the former Duke of Magenta 1 

After the battle of Magenta (on the night of which 
the Emperor slept at San Martino), he and Victor 
Emmanuel entered Milan togetkei in the early morn- 
ing , and the former was conducted to the Villa 
Buonaparte ‘How many recollections,’ remarks Count 
Charles Arnvabene, 2 ‘ must have rushed to the mind 
of Louis Napoleon while occupying that palace ' The 
villa had been restored by the illustrious chief of his 
dynasty His uncle Eugene Beauharnais and Napo- 
leon I himself had inhabited it when at Mdan His 
mother, when Queen of Holland, had passed within 
those very walls many happy days, when the present 
ruler of France was a child It is reported that, on 
entering the Villa Buonaparte, Louis Napoleon pointed 
out to his aide-de-camp the very room m which he 
slept in 1813, and that he asked if the fine, tall porter 
of those days was still alive ’ 

A few hours after his arrival he rode out through 
the streets, with his aide-de-camp, and was recognised 

1 It is said that on the morrow memoirs of the enemy have given 

of Magenta, MacMahon wrote to his them He used a discretion left to 
old companion in arms, Ohongarnier every commander 
‘On m’avait dit d’aller a gauche y * Italy wndei Victor Emmanuel 
j’ai < 5 td & droite, et j’ai sauv6 la a Pertcmal Nmratwe By Count 
France.’ But MacMahon never in- Charles Amvahene. 1862, vol. 1. 
fended that his words should hear p 82. 
the malevolent meaning which the 
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book only as he was returning ‘ Those who have not lived 
^ > in Italy,’ says Count Charles Arnvabene, ‘ and are unac- 
quainted with the ardent, gxcitable, and almost feveush 
nature of the people, cannot form a just idea of the 
height of enthusiasm to which my countrymen can use 
when any poweiful emotion has roused their imagina- 
tions Gratitude or hatred 'will turn them into angels 
or demons ; for with them the feehng of the moment 
knows no bounds The Emperor had crossed the Alps 
with a powerful and valorous army, he had helped 
the TCmg of their predilection, he had freed them 
fiom the tyrannical yoke of Austria, and from the 
cieffo of Gyulai What could a mortal do more to rouse 
the utmost passions of their souls ? The transition had 
been so sudden, so hke a beautiful but evanescent 
dream, that the people well-nigh lost their reason All 
the demonstrations of affection and leverence which 
fip&d spring from the excited mmds of men wer^ 
poured forth upon Louis Napoleom-on that preat occa- 
sion The Milanese had never “Before seen a liberator 
within the walls of their city Charles Albert had passed 
thiough the capital of Lombardy only after the rising 
hopes of Italy had been crushed on th® field of Custozza 
But now they beheld before them the, chief of the gene- 
rous French army ; they could shake hands with him, 

’ bless him, stop his horse, throw flowers under his feet, 
and cast themselves in all the ecstasy of thanksgiving 
before the hero who hdBd come fiom far away to save 
them They did not anticipate — how could they m all 
■- that tumult of success and national resurrection ? — that 
within the short period of thirty-four days Villafranca 
would follow on Magenta 

‘ It .is frery certain that Louis Napoleon was deeply 
affected by the "tnbute of gratitude thus paid to , 
for he was heard to say to Count Boguet, the aide^de- 
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camp who accompanied him “ How this people must chap 

have suffered 1 ” But the enthusiasm of the Milanese . 

was beyond all expression when they read the famous 
proclamation m which Louis Napoleon wound up with 
the words “ Remember, that without discipline there 
is no army Animated by the sacred fire of patriotism, 
be soldiers to-day, that to-morrow you may become the 
free citizens of a great country ’ ” ’ 1 t 

The stay of the Emperor in Milan was one unbroken 
ffte The three heioes of the hour were Louis Napo- 
leon, Victor Emmanuel, and Cavour. By day the 
Milanese filled the streets, laughing, singing, and cheer- 
ing , at night their lovely city was illuminated, and 
processions, bearing lamps, moved like swarms of fii e- 
flies to the Villa Buonaparte, Montebello, Frassinetto, 

Pales tro, and Magenta were everywhere displayed— 
woven m floweis Men even went mad with joy 2 The 
Lombard nobility — the Visconti, the Gonfalomen, the 
Casati, the Arese (the Emperor’s old and staunch friends) 

— joined with the people 111 doing honour to him , the 
multitude bore his fantassms into their cafds and re- 
staurants and feasted them. While these rejoicmgs were 
going on, the faint echoes of the guns of Melegnano — 
announcing a bloody victory — reached the city on the 
evening breeze MacMahon, Baraguay d’Hilliers, Ba- 
zame, Forey, Ladmirault, had been at work 1 The allies 
had marched with unbroken fortunes from victory to 
victory 

The Emperor left Milan on June 12, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Gorgonzola, with the Imperial Guards, 


1 Seq the facsimile of theoiigmal leome wars, showing the iag of an 

in the Empeior’s hand, which was old tricolour flag, fell on his knees, 
Igft behind with the cuiA of San Mar- raving, and died a few days after- 
tino, The corrections are many wards’ — At nonbmo, 

2 'An old officer of the Napo- 

V0L IV. . P 
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book thus acting as the reserve of the allied armies At 
-. XL Brescia, where the Emperor was the guest of Count 
Fenaroli, he slept m the room which his uncle had oc- 
cupied, and wrote his despatches upon the table which 
the First Consul had used From Brescia the Imperial 
head-quarters were removed to Castenedolo 

Revolution had kept pace with the swift progress of 
the war. On June 9, the Duchess of Parma quitted 
her dominions On the 1 ith, Francis V , m the rear of 
the retreating Austrians, deserted the duchy of Modena 
In less than a week the Pope lost the Legations Yet 
Ganbaldi and his Oacciaton delle Alpi looked surlily 
at the victorious Emperor and his legions, even when 
victory and freedom waited on their steps , and they 
persisted in suspecting the liberator of his country 
In the evening of June 24 a general order had been 
issued from the Imperial head-quarters, directing the 
forward movement of the allied forces, which was to 
begin at two o’clock on the morrow 

It was at five o’clock in the morning, at the Church 
of Montechiaro (the head-quarters of the Emperor), that 
on the day of Solfenno (June 24), His Majesty received 
messages from Marshals MacMahon and Baraguay 
d’Hilhers, informing him that the allies were already 
engaged He was paying the last honours to General 
Colste, one of his aides-de-camp, who had died of 
apoplexy He at once set off for Castighone, saying • 

4 The fate of Italy is perhaps to be decided to-day ’ 
The Austrian army, now consisting of 140,000 fresh 
troops, with their young Emperor at their head, and 
General Hess commanding them, occupied, on the morn- 
ing of the battle which gave independence to Italy, a 
hilly range twelve miles in length by nine m width, 
between Lonato, Peschiera, Volta, and Castighone delle 
Stmere; the key of the position being the elevated . 
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village of Solfermo 1 On the previous day the hnes of chap 
the alhed armies reached from the shores of the Lake > — 1 — 
of Garda, at Desenzano, bending back towards Carpe- 
nedolo, to Chiese The two armies were imperfectly 
informed as to the disposition — even with the exact 
whereabouts — of the foices they had to meet They felt 
their way into the fight, but so effectually that early 
m the morning tlie whole of the French army had been 
engaged 

To describe the details of the great battle m which 
the hosts of France and Italy engaged and finally over- 
threw the legions of the Kaiser, would be to travel 
beyond the scope of this work It was, perhaps, the 
most momentous, involved, and hard-fought battle which 
had occuired since Waterloo. The fortunes of Napo- 
leon and of Victor Emmanuel were at stake on that 
day , and the French troops swept down on the Aus- 
trians to the right and left, carrying and losing, but 
finally carrying, point after point, after many hours of 
exhaustive mai clung, to the cry of ‘Vive VEmpereur I ’ 

The fight was already serious on the right and m the 
centre when the commander-in-chief of the allies ar- 
rived at Castigkone He ascended the steeple of Samt 
Peter’s Church, whence he commanded the far-spreading 
panorama, and could direct the struggle, the varying 
fortunes of which were here distinctly perceptible to 
him and his staff As he was surveying the ground, 
the smoke of the guns enabled him to form an exact 
idea of the different combinations of the battle which 
was then being fought 2 Of the success with which he 
directed the fortunes of the day, seconded by such 
generals as MacMalion, Canrobert, Baraguay d’Hilhers, 

1 From the ancient town of Sol- rnanded 
fexiTto, a -view extending from the * Count Ohailes Airivatene 
Alps to the Apennines is com- 

2 2 
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book Forey, Niel, Vmoy, and Eegnaujt de Saint- Jean-d’An- 
. XI . gely, at will suffice to say that it was earned by his” 
courage under more than a commanclei’s responsibili- 
ties, the , pains and knowledge which he gave to the 
plan of battle When party passion shall be spent, 
when personal spite shall have been sdenced, and 
when the history of the Franco-Itakan war shall be 
judged with .the impartiality of a competent historian, 
the qualities of Napoleon III as a soldier and a captain 
will be tieated with respect It is enough now to put 
on recoid m this place such testimony as that of Count 
Charles Ainvabene, who smelt the gunpowder and saw 
the blood of Solfenno , and who knew how his grudg- 
ing countrymen under arms, as well as Napoleon’s own 
fantassms, spake of him in tlie field, in the camp, and 
in the caffi 

‘ High military capacity,’ says this impartial writer, 

* has been generally denied to Louis Napoleon, and it is 
not my intention to pass any inconsiderate eulogium on 
' his qualifications as a commander The man who has 
shown himself a great politician may not be a general 
of the first order. Yet the directions he sent to his 
marshals as soon as he descended from the steeple of 
the church of Castiglione, certainly evinced the pene- 
tiation of an experienced captain He at once per- 
ceived that the object of the 'Austrians was to divert 
the attack on Solfermo — the key of their position — by 
outflanking the right of the French army, filling up the 
space between the second and fourth corps, and thus 
cutting the enemy’s forces in two The Emperor there- 
fore commanded the cavalfy of the Imperial Guard, 
under General Morris, to join MacMahon, to whom he 
sent orders to dislodge the enemy from Monno’s farm , 
he also directed General Eegnault de Saint- Jean- 
d’Angely to march with the Imperial Guard behind' the ' 
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heights on which the first corps was Bffhtmg It chap 

was soon after the taking of Mormo’s farm that Louis - — l — 
Napoleon joined MacMahon to communicate his plan 
to him In a few words he told the Duke to watch 
the movements of the enemy on his right wing, and to 
maintain himself on the plain which sepaiated him from 
the fourth corps He was also to prevent the Austrians 
dividing his forces from the first corps, and was not to 
miss any opportunity of bending towards Cavriana as 
soon as the attack of Baraguay d’Hilliers on Solfenno 
succeeded, and Niel s corps had made its appearance 
To keep open the communication of his corps with that 
which Kiel commanded, the cavalry of the Imperial 
Guard was to take up a position on his right 

4 Judging from these mstiuctions, the plan ofi*the 
Emperor appears to have been cleai and precise. His. 
design was to carry Solfermo at any cost, and then, by 
a flank movement, to beat the enemy out of his position 
at Cavriana ’ 

Let us follow the Emperor — 

4 Death was ravaging the gallant divisions of Bara- 
guay d’Hilhers, fighting on the heights which face 
Solfenno From the plam the Emperor saw the clouds 
of smoke winch enveloped the masses of his army, and 
he felt that his place was there He set spurs to his 
horse, and in a few moments reached the top of Monte 
Fenile, whence the artillery of Forey was shelling the 
ranks of the enemy, which were concentrated m a 
nairow valley below the heights on the right of Sol- 
fermo. General Dien’s brigade had already reached 
the foot of the Cypress mamelon , that of D’ Alton was 
massed on the road from Castiglione to Solfenno, edging 
the foot of the hill from which the Emperor was wit- 
nessing the tremendous drama- then being acted out.’ 

Suddenly a formidable body of Austrians appeared, 
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book who had been sent by Stachon to cut the line of the 
. XI ' - French. It was then that the most stubborn struggle 
of the day ensued The Fiench were threatened to be 
crushed by the overwhelming numbers of the foe ‘ The 
moment was critical,’ says Arnvabene , ‘ there was not 
a minute to be lost From the heights of Monte Fenile, 
Louis Napoleon had perceived the danger, and saw 
that the moment had come to engage his reserve He 
peihaps lemembered at that juncture the magic words 
so often lepeated by his great kinsman, “ A moi la 
Garde 1 ” and he sent orders to General Maneque to 
advance at onee against the Austnan columns, and 
suppoit D’Alton’s troops, senously menaced m their 
leai This movement was executed with that rapidity 
which is one of the finest qualities of the Fiench army , 
the Austrians weie beaten hack beyond Casal del Monte, 
till they reached Monte Sacio, which was strongly held 
by two brigades of Cioats ’ 

The enemy’s projectdes rained on Monte Fenile 
Many of the Cent Gardes near the Emperor were 
wounded or killed. Baion Lairey’s horse was slain 
under him The battle raged long around the tower and 
lull of Solfenno . but at last the French won it — Forey 
storming it to the shouts of ‘ Vive VEmpereur l ’ The 
rush of Vdtigeurs of the Guard, the Chasseurs, and the 
Line was tremendous, and irresistible When Solferino 
was crowned with the victorious French legions, albeit 
there was tough fighting far and wide even to the 
close of day, victoiy was with the eagles of France 
The Emperor kept steady watch on all sides When 
Man&que and Lebceuf weie on the point of retning be- 
fore overwhelming numbers of the enemy, he sent two 
regiments of Grenadiers of the Guard, under Me lh.n et, 
who turned the tide of war After the storming of 
Solferino, the Emperor had ridden from Monte Ferule 
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towards Monte Eontana. Here he received a message chap 

from MacMahon asking for tioops to support the attack ■— - 

ou his left wing Then, on hearing of the advance of 
Kiel, MacMahon advanced and swept the plain as far 
as San Cassiano A heavy thunderstorm covered the 
mighty struggle towards its decline , before sunset the 
Austrian Emperor had ridden swiftly away with his 
staff from the scene of rum to his fortunes; and by 
nightfall Casa Pastore, Francis Joseph’s head-quarters, 
gave shelter to another Emperor 

Let it not be forgotten that on this, the most glorious 
day of Napoleon IH’s life, Victor Emmanuel, at San 
Martmo, bore his part nobly m the great struggle for 
his country’s freedom 

General Niel, to whose valour so much of the glory 
of the day was owing, was created Marshal of Piance 
on the held , and the Emperor addressed an order of 
the day to his tioops, m which he thanked them m the 
name of their country ‘ The blood that had been shed,’ 
he added, ‘ has not been shed m vam for the glory of 
Prance and the happiness of nations ’ 1 

Arrivabene gives us a glimpse of the life of the 
Emperor, at his head-quarters at Valeggio, after 
Solfenno 

‘ The camp hfe of Louis Napoleon was exceedingly 
simple. Except the regulations necessaiy to avoid con- 


1 ‘ Soldats I l'ennemi, qui avait cm 
nous lejetei au-deU de la Ohiese, a 
repasse le Mmcio, voua avoz su, 
commo tou]Ours, ddfendie dignement 
l’honneui da la Fiance Solf&mo 
ampasse lea dclntanta aouvenna de 
Lonato et de Oastiglione Pendant 
douze hemes, voua avez lepoussd lea 
effoits de 150,000 hommes, votie 
elan n’a <5td anete ni pm lanombieuBe 


aitdlene de l’ennemi, m par les posi- 
tions foimidables attendant sui un 
lay on de tiois lieues Fa patiie, qui 
■vons remeicie de votre bravome et 
de votie peisdvdiance. ddploie le sort 
de cenx dp aes enfants qui sent 
tomhfes . Le sang veraS ne 
l’ama pas < 5 td mutilement poui la 
glone de la Fiance et le bonhern des 
peuples ’ 
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book fusion, and certain piecautions mystenously carried out, 

tli ere were no vexatious formalities to be gone through 

before getting admittance to the villa More than once, 
whilst sti oiling about the gaiden, to which my permis 
gave me access, I saw the Emperor m his shirt-sleeves, 
writing at his desk, sometimes smoking a cigar, but 
always at woik ; for it is only doing him justice to say 
that he saw almost everything himself, and did not spare 
either fatigue or trouble duiing the campaign The 
simplicity of his manners conti asted very powerfully 
with the haughty and reserved countenance which the 
people of Valeggio had been accustomed to notice m 
the Kaisei This striking difference secured to the 
Trench Emperor a great amount of popularity, which 
was still fiuther increased by his libeiahty to the poor 
of the place The Imperial table, however, was by no 
means an epicurean one Four chshes, one quality of 
wine, and plenty of fruit, foimed the unvaiymg faie of 
the French head-quarters. At three o’clock m the 
morning the Emperor got up, and all the officers of the 
staff were to be ready by that hour. During the day, 
lie either rode to the front, 01 remained m his cabinet, 
working with < Marshal Vadlant, or with one of the 
mcutres des requetes When lidmg out, he generally 
passed through the allied camp, followed by a few of 
his officers, and a small escort of the Cent Gardes ’ 

The victory had brought the victor only a change 
of cares. The first of these was a quarrel among his 
generals as to the indecision of Canrobert, m not march- 
ing on Eobecco It has been said that had Canrobert 
cut off the retreat of the Austrians, as it was con- 
tended he might, perhaps the Treaty of Villafranca 
would never have taken place, and Napoleon would at 
a blow have freed the whole of Italy, The speculation 
is not now worth pursuing. Nor is it worth while to 
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speculate on the consequences which might possibly chap 

have followed, had the decision to propose an armistice - Y 

been delayed for thirty-six hours. It is asserted that a 
courier was on his way from Berlin to the Marquis 
Pepoli at the Italian head-quarters , 1 with overtures of 
a German alliance with the conqueror of Solfermo, 
when he was stopped by the news of the cessation of 
hostilities 


1 1 Shortly aftei woids, however, 
the publications of Lassalle, that 
attributed to Bismarck ( Preusam und 
die Itahenische Fraye, foi which he 
was transferred from Fianlrfort to 
St Peteisburg), and seveial otbeis, 
made it clear that the leal interests 
of Geimany weie in the stauggle 
-- which Italy and France had entered 
into with Austria , and the first 
militaiy events m the plains of 
Lombardy ended m ovei coming the 
hesitations of the Piussian Govern- 
ment A cornier was then despatched 
ft cm Beilin to the Italian head- 
quarters with a pnvate message foi 
the Maiquis Pepoli, m which he was 
made acquainted with the new set of 


ideas to which Prussia gave her 
willing adhesion, hut it was alieady 
too late The announcement of the 
Peace of Villafianca ainved at 
Beilin before Pepoli leoeived the 
despatch of Prince Hohenzollern- 
Sigmanngen, and the cornier was 
stopped by telegraph when he had 
got thiee parts of the way It is 
natural to ask oneself heie what 
would have been the eouise of 
political events in Europe, if the 
conclusion of peace had been delated, 
twenty-fom hours oi thirty-six 
houis ’ — ' A Diplomatic Mission,’ by 
Mvm va, a Monthly Review, 
Rome, Decembei 9, 1880. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PEACE OP VILLA FRA VGA 

hook It was m the early evening of Inly 6, when the English 
— ' Government had declined to ask for an armistice on 
tenns submitted by Count Persigny to Lord John 
Russell, that Geneial Plenty left Valeggio, with the 
Empeioi’s lettei to Francis Joseph, making duect 
pioposals for an armistice, 1 and by ten o’clock 
he had placed it m the Kaiser’s hands at Verona On 
the following morning, by eleven o’clock, the French 
general was back at Valeggio with the answei 

It fell upon the Itahans like a thunderbolt It was 
a surpnse to the Fiench commanders, whose imposing 
forces were drawn out m hne of battle Canrobeit at 
Venturelli, MacMahon at Santa Lucia, Niel at Ohosi, 
Bara gu ay d’Hilliers at Castel Huovo, with the Imperial 
Guard as a poweiful reseive behind the line, weie 
eager to resume the fight It was rumoured that the 
Emperor had lesolved to make common cause with the 
Itahans Kossuth and distinguished officers of the 
Hungarian emigration had been m the French camp 
A French corps was to be thrown on the coasts of 
Dalmatia, and then the Quadrilateral was to be taken 


1 The Empeior saw that by push.- day Schouvaloff had told him that 
mg Ins successes he would bring the be must not reckon upon the suppoit 
States of the Confederation to the ofBussia. 
lesouc of Austria, and on the previous 
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with, ease In short, the air was rife with the spirit of chap 
war and victory on the morning of July 7, when .. ^ 
Marshal Magnan issued fiom the Enipeior’s cabinet, 
and called bnskly to two or three officers of the staff 
Half an hour later officeis were seen galloping away m 
various dnections from the Villa Maffei It became 
known that an aimistice of a month had been con- 
cluded, and profound disappointment, and anger with 
difficulty suppressed, spread throughout the Sardinian 
camp 

It was inexplicable Two days after the great 
battle, Count Cavour, with Commendatore Costantmo 
Nigra, had had a long mtei view with Napoleon ‘ They 
had found Louis Napoleon exceedingly disgusted with 
the quarrels of his generals, deeply impiessed by the 
horrible scenes of wai he had just witnessed foi the first 
time m his life, but, above all, proud and delighted that 
the military glory of Trance and the superiority of her 
army over the Austrians had been once more 
splendidly asserted ’ 1 Aruvabene goes on to asseit 
that it was generally reported at the Saidmian head- 
quarters after the interview that the Emperor, 4 far from 
intimating that it was his intention to make proposals 
of peace, hinted to Oavoui that, to ensure the total 
defeat of the enemy, he had made up his mind to help 
the Hungarians ’ 

When Oavour left the Villa Maffei, he was in high 
spirits Count Aruvabene breakfasted with him on the 
day of his return to Milan, and he was full of ' frolic 
and gaiety,’ and bade the Count be prepared to rejoin 
Ins family at Mantua by August i His fiohcsome 
mood was of short duration Not a single Powei m 
Europe was ready to help the cause of Italian freedom 


1 Count Charles Aruvabene 
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book if the further successes of the Trench brought Germany 
(hei forces being already mobilised) into the field. The 
Prussians weie clamouring for a war, and shouting for 
Alsace and Lorraine, with a vast army of observation on 
the Fiench frontier , Bussia had massed 200,000 men 
on the Austnan frontiei, who would not have been on 
the side of Fiance if she had helped the Magyars to be- 
gin a wai of independence , Switzerland had 100,000 
men under aims ; and even Denmark had raised her 
forces to 70,000; while England promised, at most, 
neutiahty, and would not even risk the proposition of 
an ainustice 

The Emperois met on the nth at Ydlafranca, m a 
house m Contrada Cappucim The interview lasted less 
than an hour In the course of the conversation, Louis 
Napoleon plucked some of the flowers fiom a vase upon 
the table, and mechanically scattered the petals about 
the floor When they went forth together the Austrian 
was pale and embarrassed, the'Fienchman gay and at 
his ease Nothing was committed to paper at the 
meeting, but on his return to Yaleggio, the Emperor 
despatched his cousin, Fmice Napoleon, to Yerona to 
settle the preliminaries of that peace which was finally 
adjusted, after many delays, contentions, difficulties, 
and the making of much bad blood, at Zurich On the 
depaituie of the Prince, the Emperor remarked to his 
disappointed ally, Yictor Emmanuel, that if the prelimi- 
naries, of which Ins cousin was beaier, were accepted, 
peace would be signed Yictor Emmanuel replied gravely 
and coldly . ‘ Whatever may be the decision of your 
Majesty, I shall feel an eternal gratitude for what you 
have done for the independence of Italy , and I beg you 
to believe that, under all cncumstances, you may reckon 
on my complete fidelity ’ 1 

1 Count Charles Arrivahene, Italy under Vtctoi Emmanuel , vol i p 268 
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Where was that fidelity m 1870 ? 

Cavour heard at Desenzano, on the road to the 
head-quarters of Yictor Emmanuel, that the Emperor 
was on his way to Verona to see the Kaiser Enter- 
ing a caf 4 of the Piazza, while waiting for horses, he 
found the company rating the Emperor soundly One 
denounced him as a traitor , another pointed out that 
Mazzini had predicted such an end of the war ; a third 
cuised the liberator of his country Cavour listened , 
and knew not only that the news was true, but that this 
was the spirit m which it would be received by the 
mass of his countrymen 

The interview with his sovereign was a stormy one, 
m the course of which he advised His Majesty to reject 
the terms of peace, and withdraw his army from Lom- 
bardy, leaving the Empeior to his own devices It is 
beheved that he even suggested an abdication It has 
even been said that Cavoui forgot, m his rage, the re- 
spect due to his master, and that he was summarily 
dismissed from the royal presence It is certain that 
he hastily retreated from the Villa Melchion, learning 
that the Emperor and Pnnce Napoleon were coming to 
dinner As the carriage was leaving, Nigra whispered 
to Count Charles Arnvabene . £ You may wnte to Eng- 
land that the Count is no longer the adviser of the 
Crown, and that Rattazzi will be asked to form a new 
Ministry ’ 

On the evening of July 12, the Emperor left for 
Milan, on his return to Prance His entry into Pans, 
amid the tumultuous plaudits of tens of thousands of 
his subjects, who hned the broad Boulevards from the 
Bastille to the Rue de la Paix, and pelted him and his 
victorious legions with flowers, was the supreme triumph 
of his reign , that triumph of which he had dreamed as 
a boy, and for which he had toiled through mn umer- 
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.book able dangeis as a lulei of men Of this triumph, 
— ' , — - Meissomer, who accompanied his soveieign, has left an 
impel ishable lecoid m his noble picture of the ciownifig 
battle of the campaign 

The peace pielimmaries of Villafranca were latified 
m September by the Treaty of Zurich The annexation 
of Lombardy had been already sanctioned by the two 
Emperois It is tiue that by the terms of the Treaty 
the piovmces of Italy which had been held, with the 
aid of Austnan bayonets, under the tyianmcal sway of 
Bourbon pnnces, who had fled when the Fiench entered 
Italy, were lestored to their tyrants, but on a condition 
that made the restoration a mockery The tyiants 
must return with the concurrence of their subjects 
The doctrine of non-intervention was set up at Zuuch , 
and it meant that Italy was to be left the mistress of 
her own destinies Italia fara da se was her boast 
She might now, secure against Austnan battalions, 
work out her own emancipation Farmi had been 
elected Dictatoi of Modena and Parma by the unani- 
mous vote of the State Chambeis , m the Legations 
Lionetto Cipriani was master , and stem Baron Ricasoh N 
lepresented the will of the Tuscans How weie the 
Bourbon dukes and duchesses to make then way back 
to their petty palaces, in the face of a hostile people, 
ranged undei competent and regularly elected popular 
leaders ? The doctrine of non-intei vention solemnly 
laid down at Zunch- — part of that principle of nation- 
alities which was the keystone of the Emperor’s foreign 
policy throughout lus reign — baned the return of the 
petty oppressors, and left the Italians free to achieve 
the unity of Italy undei the constitutional sway of 
Victor Emmanuel 

Count Oavour, from his retirement at Neri, directed 
Rattazzi and Lamarmora, and the rulers of Central 
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Italy, through, the difficulties of the situation made for 
his country on the withdrawal of the armies of Napo- 
leon The patriotism of the nation, guided by the 
remarkable group of Itahan statesmen and men of 
action who held sway and mastery m this crisis of 
Italy’s fortunes, completed the edifice of Itahan unity, 
the foundations of which were laid by Napoleon HE , 
and cemented with the blood of Ins intrepid battalions 
The enemies of the Emperor have striven, not without 
success, to lessen his just share m the glory of Italy’s 
emancipation He has been represented as having 
made a Jew’s bargain Savoy and Nice are said to 
wipe out the conception of war for an idea But the 
proofs that there was no idea of barter m Louis Napo- 
leon’s breast when he resolved to strike for Italian 
fieedom, stietch straight through his life — even to the 
death-bed of his brother at Folk 

Cavour 1 eturned to office m J anuary 1 860, and the 
effect of his vigorous hand became at once apparent 
The Sardinian Constitution was boldly proclaimed m the 
Duchies and the Bomagna, with the explanation to the 
Powers that the step had become inevitable It was 
impossible to restore the old ,dy nasties > there was no 
hope of a congress, and government of some settled 
kind was an immediate necessity m Central Italy The 
Itahan Minister relied once more on the good faith and 
the staunch friendship of the Emperor True to his 
principles, Napoleon acquiesced m the annexation of 
Tuscany and the Emilia, provided these States con- 
sented, by universal suffrage, to the transfer An im- 
mense majority having accepted annexation, Central 
Italy was formally joined to Sardinia In two months 
Cavour made a free, strong Italy a fact 

Thus an end was put to the bitter feuds as to the 
fate of the Itahan Duchies, which lasted through the 
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book peace negotiations, 'and with which the Eattazzi Ministry 
XI - had endeavoured m vain to cope The Treaty had 
restored the Dukes, but the Duchies would none of 
them ‘ If,’ Mr Dicey remarks , 1 * 3 ‘ the French regiments, 
after Solfermo, had been marched southwards, instead 
of northwards , if, with French troops stationed m the 
msuigeut provmces, and with the prospect of a resto- 
ration of the deposed princes hanging over the country, 
a proposal had been made for the establishment of a 
Central Italian State under a French prince, the States 
would have consented readily, if not gladly , and the 
otherwise inevitable annexation of the Duchies and the 
Bomagna to Sardinia might have been avoided, without 
any actual employment of force’ The Empeior did 
not adopt this course, but left the Duchies to vote them- 
selves into an Italian kingdom 

It was hereupon that the cession of Savoy and Nice 
was claimed There was a loud outciy, particularly 
m England, about this cession , but we had no right to 
complain. The friends of Austna and of Prussia de- 
nounced our ally as aiming at conquest, and as having 
been disloyal to the English alliance But he had 
doughty defenders 

‘ If,’ said a writer of authority , 2 £ the Fiench Em- 
peror seems to disregard England’s policy and England’s 
opinion, he surely can find his justification m the cold 
and scaicely civil refusal with which Lord Malmesbury 
met his earnest appeal for even the moral support of 
England It is not for us to blame him for retir ing 
from an attack upon the Quadiilateral lest he might 
involve himself in a Geiman war, when our Foreign 
Secretary announced to Europe that the English 

1 Cawrm AMemou "by Edward tory and its Hopes. Italy's Appeal 

Dicey. Macmillan & Co , 1 86 1 to a Fee Nation London, Ohap- 

3 The Italian Cause. Its His- man & Hall, 1859 
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Minister -would not take upon himself the responsibility 
of dissuading the German pimces from any course they 
might think fit to adopt, as he could not offer them 
even a moral guarantee as to the ultimate objects of 
the war A Eoman Catholic sovereign can scarcely be 
blamed for showing some kttle deference to the Papal 
power, when, of the two great Protestant nations of 
Europe, one actually menaced, the other was un- 
chsguisedly hostile to the attempt “ to free Italy from 
the Adnatic to the Alps ! ” 

‘ Lord Derby did not consider it inconsistent with 
his station, as first Minister of the Queen, to denounce 
the Italian war as one “ undertaken under false pre- 
tences,” and reprobate the conduct of Sardinia, as 
proving that a small State, with free institutions, might 
be just as dangerous to the peace of a neighbour as a 
gieat military despotism 

£ Those who were ready to applaud and repeat this 
language are now the loudest m condemning Louis 
Napoleon for not continuing the war until he had 
achieved the complete emancipation of Italy If there 
be shortcomings m the terms upon which peace is pro- 
posed, the language and the conduct of Enghsh Ministers 
preclude Englishmen from fastening the blame upon 
the Emperor of the French. It is manifest that some 
of the objects which he sought he has consented to 
abandon He did so as the result of a careful review 
of his position at the gates of Verona. Whatever may 
be thought of the reasons which influenced him, it is 
m his power to point to one which, unhappily, Euiope 
can appreciate, and to say that England had deseited 
f the cause of European freedom ’ 

In reply to the assertion that England could not 
trust the Emperor, Lord Palmerston remarked m his 
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book ‘ Memorandum on the Affairs of Italy ’ (January 5 , 
- 3 ^— , i860) — 

‘ It is said we cannot trust the Emperor Napoleon, 
and when we had enteied into this triple alhance (of 
England, Eiance, and Sardinia) he would throw us over 
and make some arrangement of his own without con- 
sulting us. It is no doubt true that such was the course 
pursued by Austria during the war which ended m 
1815. Austria took our subsidies, bound herself by 
treaty not to make peace without our concunence, sus- 
tained signal defeat in battle, and precipitately made 
peace without our concurrence But on what occasion 
has the Emperor Napoleon so acted ? On none He 
differed with us about ceitam conditions and the inter- 
pretation of certain conditions of the treaty of peace 
with Russia, but the points m dispute were settled sub- 
stantially in conformity with our views There is no 
ground for imputing to him bad faith in his conduct 
towards us as allies But it is said that he has no steadi- 
ness of purpose, and the agreement of Villafranca is a 
proof of this. That agreement was certainly much 
short of the declarations of intentions with which he 
began the war, but he had great difficulties of many 
kinds to contend with m further carrying on the war ; 
and though we, as lookers-on, may think, and perhaps 
rightly, that if he had persevered those difficulties 
would have faded away, yet there can be no doubt that 
he thought them at the time real , and he is not the 
only instance of a sovereign or a general who has at the 
end of a war or a campaign accepted conditions of peace 
less full and complete than what he expected or de- 
manded when hostilities began 

‘But there is no ground for imputing to Napoleon 
unsteadiness of purpose m regard to his views about 
Italy. I have, during the last four or five years, had at 
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different times opportunities of conversation with hun chip 
upon many subjects, and, among otheis, upon the affaus v ,~ 
of Italy, and I always found him stiongly entertaining 
the same views and opinions which have filled his mind 
since January of last year, m regaid to forcing Italy 
fiom Austrian domination and curtailing the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope Theie seems, theiefoie, no 
reason to appiehend that if we came to an understanding 
with Prance and Saidima, for the purpose of maintaining 
the principle that no force should be employed to co- 
erce the free will of the Italians, the Emperoi Napoleon 
should turn round and leave us m the lurch There is 
every leason, on the conti ary, to be confident that, by 
such an agreement with Prance and Sardinia, we should 
without war complete a settlement of Italy highly 
honourable to the Powers who brought it about, and 
full of advantage, not to Italy alone, but to Europe in 
general ’ 

In his address to the Legislative Body and the Coun- 
cil of State at Saint Cloud, after his return to Pans from 
Italy, the Emperor plainly described his reasons for the 
Treaty of Yillafianca, and his holies for the future of 
a free Italy — 

‘ Arrived beneath the walls of Verona, the struggle 
was inevitably about to change its nature, as well m a 
military as m a pohtical aspect. Obhged to attack the 
euemy m front, who was entrenched behind great foi- 
ti esses and protected on his flanks by the neutiality of 
the sui rounding territory, and about to begin a long 
and barren war, I found myself m face of Europe m 
arms, ready either to dispute our successes or to aggra- 
vate our reverses 

‘ Nevertheless the difficulty of the enterprise would 
not have shaken my resolution if the means had not 
been out of proportion to the results to be expected 
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book It was necessaiy to crush boldly the obstacles opposed 

- H - by neutral territories, and then to accept a conflict on 

the Hhi u p. as well as the Achge It was necessary to 
for tify oui selves openly with the concurrence of revo- 
lution It ,was necessary to go on shedding precious 
blood, and at last risk that which a sovereign should 
only stake foi the independence of his country, 

‘ If I have stopped it was neither through weakness 
1101 exhaustion, nor through abandoning the noble 
cause which I desired to serve, but for the interests of 
France I felt great reluctance to put reins upon the 
ardour of our soldiers, to retrench from my programme 
the terntoiy from the Mmcio to the Adnatic, and to see 
vanish horn honest hearts noble illusions and patriotic 
hopes In Older to serve the independence of Italy, I 
made Avar against the mind of Europe, and as soon as 
the destinies of my cauntiy appeared to be endangered, 
I concluded peace 

* Our efforts and our sacufioes, have they been 
merely losses ? No , we have a right to be proud of 
this campaign We have vanquished an army, numerous, 
brave, and well organised Piedmont has been dehvered 
from invasion ; her frontiers have been extended to the 
Mmcio, The idea of Italian nationahty has now been 
admitted by those who combated it most All the 
Sovereigns of the Peninsula comprehend the imperious 
want of salutary reforms 

‘ Thus, aftei having given a fresh proof of the mili- 
tary power of France, the peace ive have concluded will 
be prolific m happy lesults, Each day the future will 
disclose additional proofs of the happiness of Italy, the 
influence of France, and the tranquillity of Europe ’ 

To say that the Empeior made peace after merely 
liberating Lombardy is to do him wrong He left Italy 
free to work out her own emancipation. He said as 
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much, to Victoi Emmanuel when they parted , he pro- on w 
claimed it to his Parliament , and he laboured for it t' f — - 

through difficulties innumerable afteiwaids, of which 
England did not cieate the least provoking. He watched 
the insurrections of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany , he 
maiked the movements towards liberty from Papal mis- 
goveinment of Umbria and the Romagna , and, albeit 
he was constrained to protest, and although events were 
not working themselves out after his own design of an 
Itahan Confederation, he left Oavour free to act His 
opposition was rather feigned than serious , for had lie 
been resolute to stay the progress of Itahan hberty, 

Russia, Austna, and the whole conservative and monar- 
chical foices of Europe would have combined on his 
side These would have dekghted to put an end to the 
expeditions of Ganbaldi and the intrigues of Maazini, and 
to have closed the 1 evolutionary epoch which appeared 
to be thieatenmg Europe, when Victor Emmanuel was 
seen hobnobbing m the stieets of Naples 'With Garibaldi’s 
led shirts 

The conduct of Napoleon throughout was in favour 
of Itahan freedom and unity The Congress which he 
had favoured fell through, when, after the appearance 
of the famous pamphlet ‘The Pope and the Congiess,’ 
m winch Rome and a garden were marked as the limits' 
of the Pontiffs future temporal sovereignty, His Majesty 
wrote to the Holy Eather suggesting that he should 
cede the Eomagna to Piedmont This, and the sub- 
stitution of M Thouvenel for Count Walewski at the 
Eiench Foreign Office, estranged the Pope from ‘the 
eldest son of the Church ’ ‘ Non possumus,’ said His 

Holiness , and that famous dictum stood m force thence- 
forth Lamonciere, m support of this refusal, organised 
an army of Roman Cathohc volunteers, to protect the 
Papal territories If the Emperor did not encourage, 
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book lie did not oppose the assembling of this force To 

' ■ - have opposed it openly, would have been to offend the 

entn e body of the Cathohc Church It was a risk, not 
to be taken by the sovereign of a Cathohc nation But 
the sympathies of Napoleon were with the Itahan people , 
and when Cavour ordered General Cialchm to attack 
the Papal volunteeis, His Majesty, while recalling his 
Ambassador from Turin, is said to have remarked to the 
Itahan captain ‘ Frappez vite et frappez fort ’ 

The Papal volunteers were routed again and again 
at Castelfidardo, at Perugia, and at Ancona, and finally 
disbanded, and thus the greater pait of the States of the 
Chuich weie, by the votes of their inhabitants, added to 
fiee Italy under Victor Emmanuel The Kingdom of 
Italy was ci eated , and the subalpme Parliament pro- 
claimed that Rome was its capital But the Eternal 
City was not to bo the capital of an Italy fiee and 
united from the Alps to the Adnatic, until the fortunes 
of her liberator had suffeied shipwreck. 

The subsequent relations of the Emperor Napoleon 
with the Vatican may be briefly stated In 1864, in 
the September Convention it was agreed that the 
Erench tioops should be withdi awn ftom the Papal 
temtoiy, that Italy should undeitake to piotect the 
temporalities of the Holy Bather, and adopt Elorence as 
the capital of the kingdom The Pope apphed his 
famous ‘ Nonpossumus 1 to this agieement , but it stood 
nevertheless The Italians tiansferred the seat of 
government to Elorence , but they openly avowed that 
they looked upon it as only a half-way restmg-place 
between Turin and Rome The Antibes Legion was 
formed, in winch there was a large Erench element 
The best fnend of Italy was still thought to be the dutiful 
first son of the Church In x 866, after the war between 
-Austua and Prussia, he handed over Venetia to the 
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crown of Italy His reward was tlie Garibaldian rising, chap 
winch drew French battalions back to Italian soil for , VI 
the protection of the Pope, and was ended by De 
Failly’s cliassepots The return of the French to Eome 
was unfortunate ahke for France and for the Church. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ENGLAND 

The Emperor Napoleon understood better than any chap 
monarch, of his tune that Peace has her victories not . 1 . 

less renowned than War. It was m pursuit of dreams 
for the progress and peifection of civilisation , for the 
enfranchisement of nationalities , for the dispersion of 
barbarism, and the establishment of settled forms of 
civilised government in the East and West, and for 
the glonous part which Erance should take in these 
high enterpuses, that he sent his eagles Tar and wide 
They travelled to Senegal, to Cochin-China, and to the 
heart of the Celestial Einpne The close of the Italian 
war found alhed French and English armies fighting at 
Palikao, and presently masters of Pekin In 1857 
Kabylia had been subjugated In i860 French bat- 
talions went to the rescue of the Maronites, threatened 
with extermination by the Diuses, m Syria In 1862 
the Treaty with the Emperor of Annam gave the 
Fiench Empire a magnificent colony m the far East 
New Caledonia had been French territory smce 1853 
These weie successes and glones of the Imperial regime 
which carried the popularity of the Sovereign to an 
extravagant height in the middle of his reign He 
valued them undoubtedly as helping to consolidate his 
dynasty, and to fix the crown upon the head of the 
child he so passionately loved , but also, and chiefly, as 
helping to make his Empire the first and most powerful 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ENGLAND 

The Emperor Napoleon understood better than any ohap 
monaich of his time that Peace has her victories not . 1 _ 

less renowned than War It was in pursuit of dreams 
for the progress and perfection of civilisation , for the 
enfranchisement of nationalities , for the dispersion of 
barbarism, and the estabhshment of settled forms of 
civilised government m the East and West , and for 
the glonous part which Erance should take in these 
high enterprises, that he sent his eagles Jar and wide 
They tiavelled to Senegal, to Cochin-China, and to the 
heart of the Celestial Empne The close of the Italian 
war found allied Prench and English armies fighting at 
Palikao, and presently masters of Pekin In 1857 
Kabylia had been subjugated In i860 French bat- 
talions went to the rescue of the Maromtes, threatened 
with extermination by the Druses, in Syria In 1862 
the Treaty with the Emperor of Annam gave the 
Fiench Empire a magnificent colony in the far East 
New Caledoma had been French territory since 1853. 

These were successes and glones of the Imperial regime 
which carried the popularity of the Sovereign to an 
extravagant height m the middle of his reign He 
valued them undoubtedly as helping to consolidate his 
dynasty, and to fix the crown upon the head of the 
r child he so passionately loved , but also, and chiefly, as 
helping to make his Empire the first and most powerful 
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book on the face of the earth The zeal with which, lmrne- 
— • chately after his return fiom the field of Solfenno, he 
gave his attention to the reform of Algerian institutions, 
and the patience -with which he went and studied the 
subject under the torrid shies of that unmanageable 
colony, displayed the strength and the ample range of 
his mind. He was still m the full vigour of his life , 
and he laboured diligently ovei the detads of that 
reconstruction of the Government of Algeria, which 
remains one of the striking proofs of his aptitude for 
the broad hues of organisation On December 10, i860, 
the new Algenan Government was put m force , and 
under the vigoious impulse of it the colony — and 
especially the natives m it — took fresh hfe Arab 
schools were established, the natives were encouiaged 
to settle upon the land, towns and villages sprang up 
‘ Let us endeavour,’ said the Emperor later, m a letter 1 
to Marshal MhcMahon, whom he had appointed Go- 1 
vemor-General, ‘by all available means to conciliate 
this proud and warlike, but intelligent agricultural 
population . . Algeria is not strictly a colony, but an 
Arab kingdom The natives have an equal right with 
the colonists to my protection I am the Emperor of 
the Arabs as well as Emperor of the Fiench ’ 


1 This letter, dated February 7, 
1863, describes bow the land is to be 
first distributed to the tribes in 
douara, that it may ultimately fall 
m parcels into the hands of indi- 
viduals, and so make the wandeung 
Arab a settled citizen 

M6run6e wrote to Pamzzi (June 
23, 1865) that the Emperoi had 
returned from Algeria, dehghted 
With his reception ‘His Majesty 
went into the Great Desert with a 
score of Frenchmen as escort, and 


remained for forty-eight horns sur- 
rounded with between fifteen and 
twenty thousand Sahanans, who 
filed then rifles in Ins ears (their 
maimer of saluting) and cleaned his 
hoots with their beaids Not one 
showed the least sign of revenge 
They gave him oxen roasted whole, 
they made him eat ostriches and 
other impossible animals , but every- 
where he was leceived as a beloved 
soveieign He is very proud and 
very pleased.’ 
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But the most memorable event of the year i860, m chap 
which the Itahan question was finally settled, and - — 

Savoy and Nice were added to French terntory, even at 
the risk of a rupture of the Anglo-French alliance, 1 
was the signature of the Commeicial Treaty between 
England and Fiance which had been in course of active 
negotiation throughout the previous autumn, and on 
which, indeed, there had been correspondence at in- 
tervals between the two Governments since 1852 

The negotiations which ended m the Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty have been tiaced back by M Honker 
to M de Vergennes m 1786. They had broken down 
again and again 

In 1831, Sir John Bowring and Mr George Yilhers 
(afterwards Lord Clarendon) weie engaged as Com- 
missioners for the negotiation of a Commercial Treaty 
with France They failed miserably The French 
Commissioners weie not ill-affected, according to Sir 
John Bownng , 2 but £ the King himself was a deceiver 
throughout He was a large forest pioprietor, and 
could not reconcile himself to the losses he anticipated, 


1 May 10, i860 

‘Savoy, as I foresaw, poisons 
everything abroad and at home, 
Theie is no longer any confidence in 
peace continuing a month longer, 
and we may be fighting Fiance 
single-handed, or (what I really 
believe would be woise) with a 
coalition of efiete and corrupt Con- 
tinental States The present Minis- 
ters aie supposed to have been out- 
witted by Louis Napoleon, and to 
have disabled themselves for any 
resistance to his aggiessive plans by 
swallowing the bait of his com- 
meicial treaty ’ — Life of John, lotd 
Campbell, 4 'c., consisting of a Selection, 


ft om fits Autobiography, fe Edited 
by his daughter, the Hon Mis 
Hardens tie Vol n chapter xxxiv 
Munay 

On May 19 M Thiers Baid to 
Mr Senior, of the cession of Savoy; 
‘ The woist humiliation of 1815 has 
been wiped out, and a portion at 
least of our natural frontier has been 
restored to us Even I, who am 
among those who most disapprove 
his general conduct, feel giateful ’ 

3 Autobiorp aphical Recollections 
of S11 John Bownng With a brief 
Memoir By Lewis B Bowrrng. 
Henry 8 King & Co , 1877, 
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book should the importation of English iron lessen the value 
. of the timber employed m the manufactures of the 
French Then, m the House of Peers and Chamber of 
Deputies, there weie the most potent possessors of those 
privileges which excluded foieign articles from fan: 
competition with the national productions They main- 
tained that the maikets of France belonged by right 
to Frenchmen, and that foreigners were but intruder s 
there Independently of the resistance we met with in 
the highest quaiters, almost all the subordinate func- 
tionaries weie bitter enemies of commercial hbeity, and 
the remembrance of the old quarrels with Great Britain 
made the introduction of our goods particularly ob- 
noxious to Fiench policy 5 The Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce, led by Arles-Dufour and the great wine- 
growers of the Gironde, was the one exception 

When, at the beginning of 1849, Lord Palmerston 
made apphcation to Fiance through M Drouyn de 
Lhuys to ascertain the disposition of the French Ee- 
public to enter upon a policy of reciprocal trade, he 
was told that the people of France were not prepared 
for it 1 The Legislative Body, m 1856, rejected the 
Government pioject Fiench public opinion was so 
little piepaied for it, even ten years later, that when 
the leading economists of France had found m the 
Sovereign a prince enlightened enough to perceive the 
immense advantages which France must reap from such 
a Commercial Treaty as British free-traders were pre- 
pared to give, they were compelled to negotiate in 
secret, to do the good they contemplated by stealth. 
According to Mr W S Lindsay, the Anglo-French 
Treaty of i860 was broached m the Crystal Palace of 
1 85 1, 2 when Bichard Cobden and Michel Chevalier 

1 Letter from M Drouyn de 
Lhuys, dated January 3, 1849 


* f In that marvellous stmotuie, 
two great and good men for the 
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first met there, and resolved ‘ to secure a more free chap 
interchange of those articles each country produced - 1 

more cheaply and more abundantly than the other ’ 

This led to a correspondence between the two, and 
to tentative conversations between Count Persigny and 
Lord Palmerston ‘ Cobden and I,’ M Chevalier said 
to Mr Senior, m May i860, after the great work had 
been completed, ‘had long been m correspondence as 
to the means of improving the commercial relations of 
our countries I always told them that it could be 
effected only by a treaty, as the legislature is ultia- 
Piotectiomst He met me at the railway terminus when 
I reached London last October to attend the Bradfoid 
meeting , told me that this was the time to make the 
attempt , that the long annuities had just fallen in , and 
that he had seen Gladstone, who said that he was 
resolved that the money thereby saved should not fall 
into the gulf of a constantly increasing expenditure. 

He mtroduced me to Bright and to Gladstone, both of 
whom I found earnest m the cause. 

‘ On my return to Pans I consulted Rouher, Fould, 
and Baroche I found them ready to co-operate with 
me. Cobden came to Pans, and it was agreed that on 
October 24 I should see the Emperor at eleven o’clock, 
and open the matter to him, and that Cobden should 
see him at three the same day 

‘ I related to the Emperor the subject of my con- 

first time met — Richard Cohden of who produced them, to the great 
England and Michel Chevalier of loss of whole communities, and 
France Men of such great Intel- that, consequently, productions and 
ligence could not fail to see how manufactures were limited hy a 
numerous were the articles exhibited system of protection, alike iniquitous 
which were required hy the people and unnecessary for the purposes of 
of both countries where they could revenue ’ — History of Merchant Ship- 
not he economically produced, hut ping and Ancient Commerce By 
which were heavily taxed, merely W. S, Lindsay. 1876 
for the special benefit of the few 
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book versation with Gladstone I said that I had no pre- 
, vious communication on the subject with any of the 
Ministers , that mine was a totally unauthorised pro- 
ceeding, and would fall to the ground without incon- 
venience if His Majesty disapproved it, 

< The Emperor received the proposal favourably, 
and it was determined that, on this side of the water, 
no one should be admitted to the secret except the 
Empeior, Eouher, Fould, Baroche, myself, Cobden, and 
Lord Cowley. Walewski was specially excluded from 
it When we had settled the ai tides of the Treaty, of 
couise it became necessary to tell Walewski, but it was 
then too late for him to interfere ’ 

M Chevaher declared that it was ‘ utterly false ’ 
that the Emperor proposed the Treaty m the hope of 
leconcihng England to the annexation of Savoy Yet 
Lord Campbell, then Lord Chancellor, was talking at 
this time (May i860) of the Treaty having been thrown 
to England as a bait 

c The Emperor,’ M Chevaher contmued, ‘ never 
entertained the subject until Cobden and I suggested it 
to him Perhaps he may have adopted our suggestion 
more readily because he thought that it would please 
England. But I am sure that he also thinks that it 
will be useful to France Not having studied the sub- 
ject, he is naturally a free-trader, for free-trade is the 
obvious common-sense doctrme — protection is artificial ' 
Mr Cobden, in his account of his first interview 
with the Emperor, described him as much irritated by 
the peisistent attacks of the English press, He re- 
maiked that the ten years during which he had held 
power, he had constantly endeavoured to act m accord 
■with England 1 Mr Cobden pointed out that the mys- 

1 llichmd Cobden • Notes sur verms . Par madame Salia Schwabe 
ses Voyages, Correspondance et Sou- Pans, Giuilauimn et Oie, 1879, 
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tenes -which had veiled his designs before and during 
the Itahan war had irritated the minds of Englishmen, 
and created a feeling of insecurity ; but that nothing 
could be suggested better calculated to dispeise the 
clouds and bring fair weather to the two countries, 
than a commercial treaty, which would increase their 
business relations The Emperor assented Then Mr. 
Oobden sketched rapidly the skeleton of a tieaty — the 
abohtion of the English import duty on articles de 
Pans, the reduction of French duties on wrought iron 
and coal — and ended by promising to draw up a 
list of the French manufactures on which England 
would reduce or abolish the import duty The Em- 
peror dwelt again and again on the opposition of the 
French ironmasters and other protectionists , so that 
when Mr Cobden left him, he doubted whether he 
would have the courage to brave the storm which a free- 
trade treaty might raise, but he was convinced that the 
Emperor himself was a free-trader His Majesty had 
said that he should be proud to leap such glory as Sir 
Kobert Peel had reaped m England 

Immediately after this conversation the secret ne- 
gotiations were begun m earnest with the Ministers 
Eouher, Fould, and Michel Ohevaher (who was a 
Councillor of State), and they were carried forward 
steadily, while England rang with denunciations of the 
Emperor, as one who was preparmg to carry fire and 
sword through the land ; while the volunteer move- 
ment was at its height, and Lord Palmerston was 
spendmg millions on fortifications The meetings were 
at Mr Cobden’s lodgings m the Eue de Bern. So 
carefully was the secret kept that M Eouhel had to 
make various excuses to his clerks in the Ministry of 
Commerce for the many documents he required M 
Eouher would call on the English negotiator m the 
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book evening, and announce himself as ‘ a gentleman who 
., ' XI1 . desired to see Mr Cobden 5 While the negotiations 
were m progress there was a change of Ministry M 
Fould was transferred from the Finances to the Ministry 
of State, and M Magne — a staunch Protectionist — was 
appointed to the vacant place M Magne got scent of 
the work that was being carried forward m the Rue de 
Berri, and in his agitation communicated his fears to 
friends, who told them to M Thiers The historian of 
the Empire was so impressed with the dangers which, to 
his mind, free trade must bung upon his country, that 
he wrote a letter to the Emperor, m which he implored 
him to pause before he sold France to the English , and 
he even offered to go to the Tuilenes and demonstrate 
to His Majesty that the proposed treaty would rum the 
country 1 

The Emperor sent for M Rouher, and laid the letter 
before him. The chief conspirator of the Rue de Berri 
read it, and then said ‘Sire, pray hsten to him I 
agree to the interview on one condition, that you allow 
me to be present, and to answer M Thiers I have no 
hesitation in signing the Treaty , for I know it is 'for the 
great good of my countiy ’ 

The Emperor decided to decline the interview 
The negotiations proceeded slowly ; for Mr Oobden 
spoke French with difficulty, at first , and M Rouher 
knew no Enghsh Michel Chevalier was the inter- 
preter. Mi Cobden and M Rouher became excellent 
friends Of Cobden M Rouher said ‘ He was a calm, 
clear-headed, simple-minded man , full of kindness, and, 
occasionally, even of humour Sometimes he would fall 
asleep during the four hours’ discussions He had no 

1 M, Thiers said of the Treaty (England) so much harm — not even 
to Mr Senior (May 19, i860) 'No your opposition to the Suez Canal.’ 
event in modem tunes has done you 
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care or mind for details , and when the small items of chap 
the tariff were under discussion, he would pass them 
easily and anily — his invariable phrase being “No 
trade I ” ’ 1 

The convention that was signed by Lord Cowley on 
the part of England and by M Baroche on the pait of 
France on January 23, [860, laid down the bases of 
the Treaty , but the Treaty itself was the public work 
of the Superior Council, aided by the most distinguished 
representatives of all branches of trade and manu- 
factures, who sat for eight months It was fiercely 
denounced by the Protectionists; but, as M Bouher 
skilfully reminded the Chamber of Deputies m the 
debate on the renewal of the Treaty m 1880, the 
Opposition (the famous Opposition of Eive) supported 
it, M Emile Olivier said m the Legislative Chamber 
(May 1, i860), m leply to the objectors to the secret 
manner m winch the Treaty had been prepared, that it 
was undoubtedly to be regretted that it had not been 
submitted to the representatives of the country; but 
he taunted the Protectionists with having provoked the 
form adopted, by then opposition to the efforts of the 
Government to put aside prohibitive duties, and he 
advised them to accept the fait accompli, and to identify 
their interests with those of then work-folk, who would 
be greatly benefited by these advances towards free trade 
A few weeks later (July 12) M Oliviei said ‘ Since fast 
session the Government have realised three great acts 
which I approve, they have decieed an amnesty, they 
have made a considerable step towards free tiade, and 
they have enforced m Italy the principle of non-mcer- 
vention On all the laws that have been, or that may 
be, the consequence of these three acts, I and my friends 


Conyeisation between M Bouher and B J , June 18, 1878 
B 2 
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book have given them, and we shall continue to give them, 
- a loyal support ’ 1 

Not only Mi, Cobden bore repeated witness to the 
courage, the patience, and the intelligence with which 
the Emperor helped forward the famous Treaty Mr 
Ilright had also been m Pans during the negotiations, 
and at the ceremony of unveiling the statue of his 
illustrious friend, m the Exchange Rooms at Brad- 
ford (July 25, 1877), he said of the Treaty and its 
authors • — 

‘If you want to ti ace his (Cobden’s) great life and 
his worts, you will come to the question of the Trench 
Treaty — that work which Mr Cobden performed as it 
were of his own hand He went to France, com- 
municated with his friend M Michel Chevalier, the 
eminent French economist, and put himself into com- 
munication with the Emperor, who was most honest 
and intelligent upon this question M Rouher, the 
French Minister, was enabled to commence negotiations, 
which for many months went on, mterfered with by 
many obstacles, but by no obstacles m France so great, 
I believe, as some of the obstacles winch came from this 
country Finally, the Treaty was signed, and the 
triumph achieved I venture to say there is no act of 
any statesman left that can be looked back to with 
more unalloyed pleasure by him who did it, or by his 
friends who stood by him and commended him, than 
that great act of the Commercial Treaty with our 
neighbouring country — France There are peisons who 
think that much did not come out of it There are 
persons who want the world to get on a great deal 
faster thaivit appears that Providence has enabled it to 
get on I saw the other day, m that little book of Mr 

1 Xe 19 Janvier J?ar Emile Olivier Pans, Librame Internationale, 
i86q 
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Ashworth’s, that he says that no less than twenty-seven chap 
commercial treaties between different countries m Eu- — Y — . 
rope followed the Treaty between England and France, 
and if it were the time or the opportunity now to give 
you the figures connected with it, you would see that 
the traffic between England and France m fifteen years 
had increased threefold, and that the commerce be- 
tween half a dozen of the principal nations of Europe 
had also increased to an enormous extent Take 
the countries of France and England, is there anyone 
who doubts that from the passing of the French Treaty 
the state of feehng between Fiance and England has 
been entirely changed, and changed m a most whole- 
some direction ? We all know that when the Emperor 
agreed to that Treaty he agreed to it with the honest 
intention that the two countries should be united by 
commercial lelations Duimg an interview I had with 
him along with Mr. Cobden, just after the conclusion of 
the Tieaty, putting his hands together, he said . “ What 
I want is that the two countries should be so bound to- 
gether by their commercial mteiests, that it should not 
be m the power of any Government, or Sovereign, or 
statesman, to bring them into a state of war ” The mo- 
ment that Treaty passed the unfriendly feehng that pre- 
viously existed m England — and which I believe some 
statesmen dishonestly fostered — was changed, and a very 
different state of feehng was produced,’ 

The broad fines of the Commercial Treaty may be 
briefly stated France undertook to reduce all duties 
on English manufactures thirty per cent, as a maxi- 
mum , and on English coal and coke to fifteen centimes 
the 100 kilogrammes England, more liberal, abolished 
duties on French manufactures, as arms, wrought iron, 
silk and woollen fabrics ; and reduced the duty on 
wines to one shilling the gallon, nsmg to two in pro- 
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book portion to tlie alcoholic stiengtli French spirits were 
. XI1 . to be admitted on payment of the equivalent of the 
home excise duty The most favoured nation clause 
gave to each countiy the benefit of any reduction or 
remission of duty either might giant to a third Power 
As regards trade-marks, industrial designs, &c , the 
subjects of each Power were placed on an equality with 
those of the other. The Treaty was signed for ten 
years , and withm those ten years the value of the 
imports from France to England were more than 
doubled 1 

Speaking of the work in which he had borne the 
foremost part, Mr Cobden remarked — 2 

4 It has been truly said that France has been hitherto 
as a nation attached to those principles of commercial 
restnction which we m England have but lately released 
0111 selves fiom, but which have cost us thirty yeais of 
pretty continuous laboui, and the services of three or 
four most eminent statesmen, m order to bring us to 
our present state of compaiative freedom of commerce 
The French, on the conti ary, have hardly taken a 
single step m this direction, and it was left for the 
piesent Empeior — and he alone had the powei — to 
accomplish that object, and to his Minister of Commerce 
(M Eouhei), who for the last eighteen months has 
scaicely given himself twenty-four homs of leisure — 
it was left for them to accomplish m France, m the 
course of a couple of years, what has taken us m Eng- 
land at least thirty yeais to effect I mention this, 
because I wish — and I have a reason foi it, which I will 
state m a moment — Lwisli it to be borne m mind what 
has been the magnitude of the task which the French 

1 In 1859 the Talue was 3 Speech to his constituents at 

16,870,859!, and m 1869 was Bochdale, June 26, 1861 Speeches 

33,5 2 7,377^ by Richard Cobden Macmillan & Oo, 
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Government has had to accomplish on this occasion chap 
They had to confiont powerful influences which were v. — , — 
at the moment entirely unbroken, and they had to 
attack the whole body of monopoly m France ’ 1 * * 

The best testimony m support of the wisdom of 
the Treaty of i860 lies m the statistics of the exports 
and imports of the two contracting parties for the last 
twenty years The metal trade of France, the chiefs 
of which were the free-trade Emperor’s most violent 
opponents, has increased 89 per cent. The deposits m 
the French savings banks now amount to forty millions 
sterling In 1857 the French import of raw materials 
was to the value of about thirty millions sterling it is 
now ninety millions sterling In his speech to the 
Chamber of Deputies m 1880, M. Bouhei showed how 
the public fortune had increased by 240 millions steilmg 
since 1852 He told the deputies that m a period of 
eight years of comparative free trade, France had ex- 
ported 680 millions sterling of manufactures, and had 
imported only to the value of 160 millions Mr 
Cobden’s old fellow-worker stood bravely, 4 defeated but 
undismayed,’ befoie a hostile Republican Chamber, to 
demonstrate the good which had flowed from the com- 
mercial pohcy of the Empire. He spoke for four hours 
to an audience whose attention his authority as an 
economist and his eloquence as a debater commanded , 

1 The death of Cohden (Apiil, countrymen could not but help to 

1865) wag deeply legretted by the strengthen the bonds which unite 
Emperoi He oidered that a bust England and Eiance I beg you to 

of him should be placed in the expiess to his widow my leal regret, 
museum at Yeisailles He wiote to and to leceive the assurance of my 
Mr Charles Oobden, the great free- high esteem — Napoleon ’ 
tiadei’s hrothei ‘I feel deeply the At the tune of hia death Mr 
misfortune which has befallen youi Cohden was acting as a menibei of 
family, for Mi. Cohden had always the Imperial Commission for the 
shown great sympathy with this Exhibition of 1867. 

country, and Ins influence over his 
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book and he thoroughly vindicated the claim of his Sovereign 
— ■ to the gratitude of Prance for the act of courage and 
enlightenment by which, m i860, he threw open his 
ports to his neighbours — even while they were reviling 
him, and hastily axmmg against him. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE REPEAL OF THE FRENCH NAVIGATION LAWS. 

The immediate effect of the Treaty of i860 was to chap 
direct the minds of Frenchmen and Englishmen to the — — ■ 
French Navigation Laws These were m a deplorable 
state ; and Mr W L Lmdsay, after having carried a 
motion m the House of Commons (March 29, i860) for 
an address to the Queen to enter into negotiations with 
the Emperor, with the view of making a treaty ‘ for 
the reciprocal abiogation of all discriminating duties 
levied upon the vessels and their cargoes of either of 
the two nations m the ports of the other,’ was, nine 
months after the passmg of the treaty, sent to Paris 
by Lord Russell to urge the French Government to 
pass such measuies m relation to her mercantile ma- 
rine ‘ as would be most conducive to the interests of 
her own people, irrespective of other nations ’ The 
question was one so charged with technical details that 
Lord Cowley confessed his utter inability to deal with 
it, and was delighted to leave it m Mr Lindsay’s 
hands. Mr Lmdsay has given a very interesting, and, 
so far as he is concerned, a very modest account of his 
mission 

‘ The advantages I possessed,’ he remarks, ‘ were a 
practical knowledge of the subject m all its bearings 
and details , a slight personal knowledge of the Em- 
peror, which I had gained when I had an interview 
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book with, him about his transport seivice during the Crimean 
— r- — - war , and, more especially, the friendship of Michel 
Chevalier, through whom I became acquainted with 
M Eouher, the then Minister of Commerce 

‘ Having consulted with MM Eouher and Chevalier 
as to the most advisable course to puisue, and seeing 
with them the difficulties which had to be overcome, 
I had resolved with their entire consent — indeed, on 
their suggestion — to seek an audience with the Em- 
peror himself, a course which so thoroughly met the 
appioval of Lord Cowley, that he, at once, undertook 
to obtain it, and, himself, to accompany me to the 
Tuilenes I had learned from the “ tossmg of the 
hoises’ heads” what an apt scholar I was about to 
meet, and that any imperfect arguments or inconclusive 
facts would be at once detected. Consequently, I had 
carefully rehearsed m my mmd eveiy pomt necessary 
to bring under his notice, and had taken all my figures 
from the French Official Returns At fiist the subject, 
necessarily a dry one, did not seem to interest the 
Emperor ; but, when I called his attention to the fact 
that, while the sailing-ships of Cheat Entain had been 
increased during the previous twenty years by 2,800,000 
tons, and her steamers by 400,000 tons, those of France 
had only in that tune been increased by 370,000 tons 
and 50,000 tons respectively, though her general com 
merce, in any other branch, mci eased nearly as rapidly 
as our own, he asked me to repeat the figures, and 
explain why it was that there was such an enormous 
difference The task was an easy one , but, perhaps, 
the facts that struck him most were, that, though the 
shipowners of France were carefully protected at a loss 
to the community, as more than one-half of the whole 
of her over-sea carrying trade was conducted by foreign 
vessels, owing to the differential duties, her people were 
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really paying greatly enhanced prices for everything chap 
they required from abroad, without adding one sixpence „ 11 
to Ins revenue 

‘ The interview, which, altogether, lasted for nearly 
two hours, must, however, have made a considerable 
impression on the Empeior, for, on parting, he re- 
quested me to put m writing, and in a letter addressed 
to himself, the leading facts and figures I had brought 
under his notice, and to let him have it that evening if 
convement I made it convenient, and by 6 P M. of that 
day he received the letter 

4 On the following morning I received a note from 
his private secretary, M Mocquard, saying that the 
Emperor wished to see me that forenoon alone After 
communicating with Lord Cowley, I waited upon His 
Majesty, and his fiist expiession was “I have read 
your letter more than once, and I wish you to explain 
more fully the effect of the Navigation Laws ” That 
I might convey to his mind, effectually, the operation 
of all such laws, I asked for the use of a Mercator chart 
on a large scale, which was soon obtained, and, spread- 
ing it on the floor, I drew upon it, "with a pencil, lines 
to explain, for instance, the usual course of commerce 
with India, by way of Egypt as well as by the Cape of 
Good Hope I then showed him that, though our 
steamers and sailing-ships were constantly passing his 
chief ports of Havre and Marseilles laden with produce, 
of which his people might be in the greatest want, the 
differential duties imposed by his laws prevented us 
from landing these goods, and then, turning to his 
own official returns, I repeated the fact that not one 
franc of revenue was derived from these dues , so that, 
while Ins people were heavy losers on one hand, his 
exchequer was not benefited on the other. To obtain 
the, sugar, coffee, indigo, and other articles with which, 
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book for instance, a Peninsula and Oriental steamer passing 
r- — • Ins port of Marseilles was laden, it was necessaiy that 
they should be carried through the Straits of Gibraltar 
(still tracing the lines on the chart), cross the Bay of 
Biscay, pass his other great port of Havre, and so 
carried on to Southampton, to be there landed, and 
most likely sent by railway to London, where they were 
bonded, and thence shipped again in either French or 
Enghsh vessels for Calais or Boulogne, and then con- 
veyed across France to wherever they might be re- 
quired by his people, possibly even to Marseilles or 
Havre 

‘ “ How, Sue,” I said, still kneeling on the chart 
and looking earnestly at the Emperor, “ if your people 
prefer to have what Indian produce they need conveyed 
to them m that very roundabout and expensive manner, 
instead of impoiting it direct in whatever vessels may 
be ready to carry the produce to them on the most 
favourable terms, it is a process to which I, as an 
Englishman, have no objection to offer, for we carry m 
our ships not merely the gieat bulk of the Indian 
produce, but have also much extra piofit from it in the 
shape of landing, bonding, lailway carriage, transship- 
ment, commissions, and so forth ; I do not, however, 
see how your manufacturers can compete successfully 
with those of other nations, if they are compelled by 
your navigation Laws to import the raw material they 
require by such antiquated and expensive modes as 
these ” 

‘ As the room m which we were was small and the 
light not very good, the Emperor had followed my 
example, and, that he might see the hnes and ports 
more distinctly, had himself, before I concluded, knelt 
down also on the chart. 

‘ In the palaces of France are to be found many 
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grand pictuies descriptive of the wars of the Emperor, °hap 
but its artists may now add to the decoration of these ■ — . — - 
walls a far grander and nobler scene, and represent 
their last Emperor performing a duty to his people of 
much greater importance as regards their future wel- 
fare and happiness, and far more worthy of record 
than the blood-stained fields of Magenta and Solfenno ’ 

In consequence of Mr Lindsay’s discussion with the 
Emperor, the Minister of Commerce, M Kouher, drew 
up a report to His Majesty relative to the state of the 
Eiench Mercantile Marine, which was published m the 
‘Moniteur’ m May, 1862, and two months later the 
Superior Council of Commerce opened a minute enquiry, 
which lasted a considerable time, and was eventually 
embodied m three bulky volumes The conclusions 
were m favour of radical liberal changes , but these 
were not sanctioned by the Chambers, after many pio- 
longed discussions, until May, 1866, and the wisdom 
that had triumphed m England in 1849 had taken 
seventeen years to cross the Channel 

The new law was violently opposed by French ship- 
owners — a Protectionist class, as Mr Lindsay remarks — 
and m June, 1867, their influence was strong enough to 
obtam another decree that nullified in many respects 
the law of the previous year — for their benefit, but to 
the disadvantage of the nation The law of 1866 
suffered later under the Protectiomst influence of M 
Thiers, who had inspired the Assembly with his old- 
fashioned delusive theories, and persuaded it to revise 
the Treaty of i860 m a Protectionist sense, and m 1872 
to reverse much of the law of 1866 Under a threat 
of resignation he reimposed* upon a still distracted 
country the surtaxes de pavilion — thus favouring a 
small class at the expense of the community — and, in 
short, swept away, as ME Lmdsay tells us, ‘ the chief 
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book provisions of the wise and liberal Merchant Shipping 
^ — . Act of Napoleon HI ’ 

M Thiers’s triumph was, however, of short duration 
He resigned the Chief Magistracy of the Republic on 
May 24, 1873 ; and two months aftei wards the Assembly 
retraced the steps which had led M Thiers into error, 
and for the second time abohshed the surtaxes de pavilion 
And thus foreign vessels 1 are replaced, m Trench ports, 
upon the same footing as those of Trance, as the Emperor 
left them 

1 Except in the coasting trade. 
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CHAPTER nr 

THE YEAE i860 

The year i860 was at once the most active and the chap 
most glorious year of the reign of Napoleon HI In > — , — 
this year, as we have seen, the Commercial Treaty with 
England was signed , the march of Italy towards free- 
dom and -unity slowly proceeded, in spite of diplomatic 
and ecclesiastical difficulties, and the animosities of the 
Enghsh and German peoples, stimulated by the sus- 
picions of their Governments The Prmce Consoit, 
and Lords Palmeiston and John Bussell, persisted m 
regarding the Emperor as bent upon the remodelling of 
the map of Europe to the advantage of France , and 
they did not discourage the idea that his increase of 
his navy, and the attention which he was paying to the 
efficiency of Ins army, were preparations for a descent 
upon England Theie is not the smallest item of 
evidence to suppoit the charge, then freely made, that 
the Emperor ever even meditated this act of treachery 
towards his best ally He chafed under the suspicion 
He protested against it as unhandsome and utterly 
groundless in his conversations with Lord Cowley and 
Lord Clarendon In April Lord Palmerston wrote to 
Lord Cowley ‘ The Emperor’s mind seems as full of 
schemes as a warren is full of rabbits ’ It was busy 
enough, but not with the elaboration of desperate 
adventures m any corner of Europe, as it pleased the 
Enghsh Premier and Foreign Secretary to represent it. 
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book The Emperoi had more than enough of domestic affairs 
- on his hands He was meditating and preparing his 
c Life of Cmsar , ’ and was becoming so engrossed with 
this literary work, which was his delight, that his 
Ministers began to complain of the difficulty of obtaining 
his full attention to questions of State The financial 
condition of the country was unsatisfactory On all 
sides indications of a rising opposition to personal or 
absolute government were appearing The clergy had 
been angered by the Emperor’s acquiescence in the 
aggressive revolutionary policy of the Saicliman Go- 
vernment, which had reduced the temporalities of the 
Pope , and were fomenting throughout the country a 
spirit hostile to his Government 1 

The Emperor was perplexed by the irritation and 
the warhke preparations of England and Germany , and 
he was deeply grieved by the violent invectives of the 
press of the two countries against his person and 
Government , but he utteied no words of resentment, 
even when he saw that England was working towards a 
German and Austrian alhance against him 

The Punce Consort, m a letter to the Prince Eegent 
of Prussia (January 25, i860), described the Emperor 
Napoleon as m a cleft stick between his promises to the 
Itahan revolution and those he had made to the Pope 
And the Prince was not dissatisfied to see His Majesty 
m this unpleasant predicament He anticipated dis- 
satisfaction in England at the Co mm ercial Treaty , so 


1 The Umiic) s, the Bretagne, and against the Pope’s Encyclical Letter 
L'Ann dt> la Meligion, three Ultra- to the Erench bishops The Minister 
moUt&ne organs, were suppressed m of the Interior, in a circulai lettei 
the spring, on repoits of M Billault, to the Prefects, directed them to put 
Minister of the Interior M Thou- an end to the violent harangues that 

venel, Mmistei of Foreign Allans, were being delivered fiom piovincial 

addressed a letter to the Blench pulpits 
Ambassador lh. Rome, protesting 
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that even this enlightened act would not tell m the chap 

Emperor’s favour As for the cession of Savoy and — ™ ■ 

Nice, it had his heartiest condemnation , albeit it was 
made possible by the four points of Lord John Bussell’s 
proposal for the final adjustment of the Italian question, 
one of which left Central Italy free to act for herself. 

This was the real starting point of the gieat Italian 
kingdom, the establishment of which justified the 
Emperor m demanding the frontier of the Maritime 
Alps, with the assent of the populations, m accordance 
with the intention, which, as Cavour admitted, he had 
never disguised 1 

Although the cession of the two Italian provinces 
was candidly and reasonably explained by M Thou- 
venel to Lord Cowley, as giving no fresh strength to 
France, but merely placing m her hands the passes by 
which she might be invaded when Italy had become a 
great kingdom, it was made the groundwork of a 
fierce woidy war m France and Germany against the 
Emperor and the Empire, led by English Ministers in 
thorough accord with the Court, and m sympathy with 
the German Powers The democratic leanings of the 
Emperor were the unacknowledged cause of the bitter- 


1 ‘It is due to tbs Emperor to 
beai m mind that he had all along 
made us awaie, that, if the war 
should result m establishing a great 
Itaban kingdom m the hands of 
Victoi Emmanuel, be should stipu- 
late for the surrender of these pro- 
vinces to France ’ — Martin’s Life of 
the Pi ince Consort, vol T p 25 
‘Previously to Prince Napoleon’s 
marriage, the possibibty of war with 
Austria bad been discussed between 
the Fiench and Sardinian Govern- 
ments, and, among other aiiange- 
ments depending on it, it was 
VOL IV. 


stipulated on the pait of Fiance 
that, if the events of the war weie 
to give the kingdom of Sardinia a 
population of len or twelve million 
souls, Fiance would put forward a 
claim to Savoy These airange- 
ments remained in the form of a pio- 
jeet, and, when the war actually 
took place, he asked Oayour to con- 
veit it into a treaty, which Oavour 
declined, saying that it was not 
necessary ’ — The Empeior in conver- 
sation with Lord Oowley, February 
9, i860 

S 
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book ness -with -which his work of Italian liberation was 
regarded. On January 12 the Prince Regent, m open- 
ing the Prussian Chambers, announced the increase of 
the militaiy forces of the kingdom, and that develop- 
ment and reorganisation of the Prussian army, which 
made it equal to its mighty work in 1870 

The Emperor complained to Lord Cowley (February 
9, i860) that credit was not given to him for the sin- 
cerity of Ins intentions ‘ What,’ he asked the British 
Ambassador, ‘ could be more natural than that, if 
Northern and Central Italy were to be fused into one 
kingdom, he should desire to have a frontier a little 
better protected on that side than it now is P It was 
unfair to call the annexation of a small mountainous 
district to Prance by the name of conquest or aggran- 
disement It would be nothing but a measure of 
legitimate defence ’ 1 

When the House of Commons had by a large ma- 
jority carried an address to the Queen expressing its 
satisfaction with the Commercial Treaty, the Emperor 
seized the opportunity, while thanking Mr Gladstone 
for a copy of his great Budget speech, of reiterating 
the expression of his hope that the Treaty might restore 
to their normal state the political relations of the two 
countries * Despite the difficulties which surround me,’ 
His Majesty wrote to Lord Cowley, ‘ despite the pre- 
judices which still exist m Prance, as they do m 
England, I shall always continue to do everything m 
my power to cement more and more closely the alliance 
of the two nations, for it is my profound conviction 


1 The Treaty of cession of Savoy Oavour signed it only on a threat 

and Nice to France wad signed on that if he refused the French troops 

March 44, 18601 According to a would occupy Bologna and Florence, 

letter from Sir dames Hudson to The Sardinian Chamheis approved j 

Lord John Russell (May I, i86oj, the cession hy 229 votes against 33. J 
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that their harmonious action is indispensable for the chap 
good of civilisation, and that their antagonism would _ ,L_ 

be a calamity to all While saying this, I would ask 
you, my dear Lord Cowley, to paidon me, if occa- 
sionally I give too warm expression to the pam I feel 
at seeing the animosities and the prejudices of another 
age spunging up afresh m England, like those weeds 
which will spring up fresh and fiesh, let ploughshare 
and hairow do what they will Let us hope that the 
science of pohtics will make as much progiess as agri- 
culture and industry, and that man’s intelligence will 
bring his evil passions under subjection, as it has already 
shown itself able to dominate matter ’ 

These were not the words of an enemy of England, 
but rather those of ‘ the crowned philosopher 5 of 
kindly heart and geneious di earns, who had learned to 
love and admire the land of his long exile, and whose 
deepest desire was to live on terms of cordial friendship 
with its Government and Sovereign They were frankly 
addressed by a Sovereign to an Ambassador at his Court, 
m explanation of some hasty words that had escaped 
him under the smart of the recent debate m the House 
of Commons, in which he had been roughly handled . 1 
They were spoken at a State concert at the Tuilenes, in 
the hearing of the Russian Ambassador, Lord Cowley 
had expostulated ; and the Emperor had seen his mis- 


1 In the course of tins debate 
(Maicli 3) Mi Bright said of the 
noisy opposition to the cession of 
Savoy ' The opposition, if you give 
it, must be futile , you cannot pie- 
vent the tiansference of Savoy, but 
you may, if you like, embioil Europe 
and bnng England into collision with 
Fiance. I say, perish Savoy ! — 


though Savoy, I believe, will not 
perish and will not suffei— lather 
than we, the representatives of the 
people of England, should involve 
the Government of this country with 
the people and the Government of 
Fiance on a matter m which we 
have really no interest whatever ’ 
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book take, and unreservedly admitted it Tins admission 
_JL- — - should have been generously acknowledged ; but Lord 
John Russell was never generous in his relations with 
the Empeior, nor, indeed, with Trance He hastened 
to thank Lord Cowley m a secret despatch for his firm 
conduct; and the Queen, to whom the incident was 
communicated, remarked of it ‘The circumstance is 
useful, as proving that the Emperor, if met with firm- 
ness, is more likely to retract than if cajoled, aud that 
the statesmen of Europe have much to answer for, for 
having spoiled him m the last ten years by submission 
and cajolery ’ In these lines, which exactly express the 
opinion of the Prince Consort, we find the keynote of 
the remainder of the haiassmg contentions, suspicions, 
and difficulties that accompanied the completion of 
Italian unity and freedom The weight of England was 
never heartily thrown into the balance m favour of 
Italy, but was given m diplomatic notes and royal 
letters to the cause oi legitimacy as opposed to popular 
sovereignty and natural frontieis It was at the direct 
instigation of the Prince Consort that the Prince Regent 
of Prussia protested agamst the cession 1 When it was 
acknowledged that the Itahan States, which had de facto 
emancipated themselves, might choose their own future 
ruler, the Prince Consort wrote to the Prince Regent of 
Piussia ‘ We do not make a stand upon the punciple 
of popular sovereignty, according to which a nation 
might vote itself ovei from one ruler to another (t his 
would be illustrated m the case of Savoy, agamst which 
we protested), neither do we lecogmse umversal suffrage ’ 
In short, the opposition of the Prmce to the Emperor 
' was an opposition to all the fundamental principles of 

1 ‘ At your request we have given Prussia to the Prince Consort, dated 
out opinion to the same effect.’— March 4, i860 Martin’s 2 a fe of 
' Letter from the Prince Regent of Pnnce Crnso 1 1 , vol v p 46 
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Ins political existence , and the final acquiescence of cit.ap 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia m the cession of the two - — ; — 
Italian provinces to Prance, he described m a letter to 
Baron Stockmar as ‘ the worse than stupidity of the 
other Powers 5 In March, the feeling against the 
Empeior ran so high m English official circles, and 
m the mind of the Prince Consoit, that the Queen 
wrote to Lord John Russell that she feared it might 
not be long before the union of Europe for safety 
against a common enemy might become a painful 
necessity 

The English panic of i860, which had not been 
completely allayed two yeais later, must now appear 
to all students of recent history as extraordinary and 
as baseless as it then seemed to Mi Cobden and his 
fi lends In his ‘Three Panics,’ Mr. Cobden boldly and 
effectually attacked Lord Palmerston’s panic expendi- 
ture on fortifications, and showed that the increase of 
the Fiench navy was far behind that of England The 
French naval force of i860 was actually less than that 
of 1847 We had 456 steamers afloat and France only 
244 , and, on May 1, the First Loid of the Admiralty 
stated that more men were then employed in English 
dockyaids than at any previous time, not even ex- 
cepting the period of the great war with France which 
terminated in 1815 Lord Palmerston left no doubt m 
the minds of the people as to the quarter from which 
England was to expect invasion On July 23, m asking 
for 9,000,000 1 for defences, he said ‘ It is difficult to say 
where the storm may burst , but the horizon is chaiged 
with clouds which betoken the possibility of a tempest 
The Committee of course knows that , m the mam, I am 
speaking of our immediate neighbours across the Channel , 
and there is no use m disguising it ’ 

1 To appreciate fully the scope and bearing of these 
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book woi (Is , 1 it is necessary,’ Mx Cobden remarked, ‘ to refer to 
_!?- — - the precise cncumstances under which they were spoken _ 
At that moment, the negotiation of the details of 
the Commercial Treaty with Fiance, upon the liberal 
arrangement of which depended the whole success of 
the measure, was at its most critical and important 
stage The pubhc mind was under considerable misap- 
prehension respecting the progress of the measure, 
owing to the systematic misrepresentations which were 
promulgated in certain pohtical circles, and by a por- 
tion of the press The British Ministry alone knew that, 
up to that time, the French Government had manifested 
a disposition to carry out the details of the Treaty with 
even unexpected libeiality, and they could not have 
been unaware how important it was, at such a juncture, 
to pieserve a conciliatory tone towards the Govern- 
ment It was at this cutical moment that the speech 
burst upon the negotiators m Pans Had its object 
been to place the British Commissioners at the greatest 
possible disadvantage, it could not have more effectually 
accomplished the purpose It cut the ground from 
under their feet, m so fai as the French Government had 
been actuated by the pohtical motive (apait from politico- 
econonneal considerations) of seeking to strengthen the 
fnendly relations of the two countries as represented by 
their Governments This plea of high state policy, with 
which the Emperor’s Government had met the com- 
plaints of the powerful interests which beheved them- 
selves compromised by the Tieaty, was m a moment 
Silenced and turned against itself The offensive pas- 
sages in the speech were instantly transferred to the 
pages of the Protectionist organs, accompanied with 
loud expostulations addressed to their own Govern- 


1 The Three Lamps * an Historical Episode, By Rictard CJoLden 1862 
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ment “ You are sacrificing us,” they said, “ m the chap 
hope of conciliating the pohtical alliance of our ancient - — , — 
rival , and now behold the reward you are receiving at 
the hands of the Prime Minister of England ' ” These 
taunts resounded m the salons of the enlightened 
Minister of Commerce, and murmurs weie heard even 
in the palace itself A profound sensation was pro- 
duced among all classes by this speech, and no other 
words could adequately express the emotions expe- 
rienced by the French negotiators but astonishment and 
indignation. Had the Emperor seized the occasion for 
instantly suspending the negotiations, he would un- 
doubtedly have performed a most popular part , but on 
this, as on other occasions, his habitual calmness and 
self-masteiy prevailed, and to these qualities must be 
mainly attributed the successful issue of the Tieaty 

£ It is impossible to construct any theory of motives 
to account for this speech, consistent with a wise or 
serious statesmanship 5 

Mr Bernal Osborne attacked it with his customary 
point and force ‘ At the commencement of the ses- 
sion,’ he said, ‘ I gave my humble support to a Commer- 
cial Treaty with France, under the idea that I was 
promoting good and substantial relations with the 
countiy The noble Lord (Lord Palmeiston) has told 
us that we should not speak of this Treaty with levity , 
but his actions are inconsistent with his words, for the 
resolution befoie us is the oddest sequel imaginable to 
a Commercial Treaty. After taking off all the duties on 
French manufactures, we are asked to vote no mina lly 
9,000,000/, though I beheve it will be ultimately 
neaier 20,000,000/ , for the construction of defences to 
keep out our friends and customers Why, sir, if this 
was not an expensive amusement, it would be the most 
ludicrous proceeding ever proposed to a deliberative ' 
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book assembly ’ Nevertheless, under the influence of a ‘ humi- 
XI1 . hating and groundless’ panic, the millions were freely 
voted 1 

In presence of the feverish military activity of 
Prussia, the defensive preparations, the increase of the 
navy, and the creation of the Volunteer force of England 
— eVen of a European coalition against the French Em- 
pire — all idea of lightening the burdens of France by 
the reduction of her military budget appeared to be 
vanishing m thin air The Emperor protested m vain 
that he had no dreams of conquest, and that he had 
no intention of marching on the Bhine, as his enemies 
in the Orleamst saloons of Paris alleged, and as their 
allies in the upper classes of England, with Mr King- 
lake for noisiest mouthpiece, pertinaciously repeated 
The Punce Consort, m a lettei from Osborne to the 
Foreign Secretary (March 18, i860), sketched the 
proper course of Piussia, and the support which Eng- 
land should give to her to make her the supreme, 
unified German Power, with a perfect Federal army — 
the object being to counteract the alleged ambitious 
designs of the Emperor Napoleon 2 On the 26th of the 

1 In a memorandum to the Prime France thirty-five, the formei would 

Munster, written in 1862, name- withdraw thirteen for every seven 
diately after the single comhat he- withdi awn hy France 
tween the two American ironclads, 2 Wilting to Pamzzi, on the 
the Moniiw and the Me) nmac, when breaking out of the war, M( 5 rim< 5 e 
an attempt waB made to create an said ‘The fuiy of the Fi anzosen- 
Amencan panic in England, Mi fiessm is great The Government 
Cobden pointed out that since it was is moie reasonable, hut may he 
demonstrated that wooden ships of diawn in. A Russian, M de Toui- 
the line would he nothing more than gueneff, whom I presented to you 
human slaughter-houses in any fu- last yeai, has arrived from Moscow 
ture naval war, England and France He says that the Germans want to 
might agree to withdrew their hun- make a mouthful of Fiance and 
dred wooden Bhips of the line, in Russia at one time They claim 
proportion to their relative strength Alsace from France, and fiorn the 
England possessing sixty-five and Russians Oomland and Livonia 
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same month, Lord John Eussell delivered a strong chap. 
anti-Galkcan speech m the House of Commons, m the — r-, — 
course of which he described the annexation of Savoy 
as an aggiession (which it was not) that would lead a 
nation so warlike as the French ‘ to call upon its 
Government from time to time to commit othei acts of 
aggression , ’ and declaied that the policy of England 
should be to seek fresh alliances. The Queen wiote on 
the morrow to the speaker to communicate to him the 
pleasure with which she had read his remarks , feeling 
certain that the country felt the danger ‘which a 
supposed intimate and exclusive alhance with France 
had for the intei ests of Europe and of England ’ Her 
Majesty, we may presume to believe, under the guidance 
of the Prince, further remarked ‘ As the English press 
and geneial public were favourable to the Itahan 
revolution, and the loss of the Itahan provinces by 
Austria, and are supposed to be so with regard to the 
separation of Hungary from Austria, and of Poland 
from Eussia, the Emperor Napoleon has the more chance 
of keeping up the distrust of the Continental Powers m 
England ’ 

The German and Austrian sympathies of the Prince 
and his desire to draw England away from France, 
were natural m the faithful son of the Fatherland , but 
their influence was detmnental to the best interests of 
his adopted countiy, and they' might have brought 
about immediate disasters, had the Emperor not been 
thorough m his friendship for the Enghsh people 
Count Persigny, the French Ambassador in London, 
and the Emperor’s friend, Count Flahault, warned the 
Government that Lord John EusselTs speech, openly 


He is uneasy, also, about Prince that it can affect tbe opinion of the 
Albei t. Xt seems that Prince Albert English in any degree ? ’ 
is terribly Austrian Do you think 
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book and seveiely hostile as it was to the Government of the 
v- — , — - Emperor, might precipitate a war, by aggravating the 
irritation m the two countries The danger was averted 
on April 2, when Loid John was induced to say, m 
laying before Parliament some further papers on the 
Italian question, including the Treaty between France 
and Sardinia for the cession of Savoy and Nice, that as 
the Emperor had undertaken to consult the European 
Powers on the neutralised portions of Savoy, this 
question might be satisfactorily settled But for the 
dangerous irritation Lord Palmerston’s Government was 
mainly responsible , albeit the Premier had written m 
Januaiy, i860; ‘There is no ground for imputing to 
Napoleon unsteadiness of purpose m regard to his views 
about Italy.’ The idea had become fixed m the English 
Premier’s mind that the Emperor was working his way 
to an opportunity for avenging Wateiloo , and he acted 
thenceforward under this idea — for which no foundation 
ever existed 1 


1 In a letter to the Duke of 
Somerset, in i860, he wrote i ‘ I have 
v atehed the Emperor nairowly, and 
have studied lus character and con- 
duct You may lely upon it that 
at the bottom of his heart theie 
1 ankles a deep and inextinguishable 
desne to humble and punish Eng- 
land, and to avenge, if he can, the 
many humili itions, political, naval, 
and military, which, since the be- 
ginning ol this century, England 
has, by herself and hei allies, in- 
flicted upon France ’ — The life, and 
Cmrespondence of Viscount Pal- 
merston By the Hon Evelyn Ash- 
ley, M P Vol n p 391 Bentley, 
1879 

Wntmg to Mi, Gladstone two 
years later (April 29, 1862), he said 
' We have on the other side of the 


Channel a people who, say what they 
may, hate us as a nation fium the 
bottom of their hearts, and ■would 
make any sacuflce to inflict a deep 
humiliation upon England It is 
natural that this should be They 
are eminently vain, and then passion 
is gloiy in war They cannot forget 
or forgive Aboukir, Trafalgar, the 
Peninsula, Waterloo, and St Helena. 
Inciessed commercial intercourse 
may add to the links of mutual in- 
terest between us and them, but 
commeicial interest is a link that 
snaps under the pressure of national 
passions Witness the bitter en- 
mity to England lately fieely vented, 
and now with difficulty suppressed, 
by those Northern States of America 
with whom we have had a moBt 
extensive commeicial mteicouise 
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By June, i860, the English Government had effected chap 
an agreement with Prussia and Austria by which they - 111 
severally agreed to exchange all communications or 
overtuies of an mtei national character that they might 
receive from the Erench Government , m other woids, 
to betray to one another the confidential communi- 
cations of the Emperor, Ins Ambassadors, and M Thou- * 
venel, his Foreign Minister This secret entente was the 
response to the Emperor’s manifesto m the £ Moniteui ’ 

(June 1), which preceded his journey to Baden to meet 
the Gennan Sovereigns, They were already banded 
with England to watch him In his manifesto he said, 
and truly, that he was making eveiy effort to restore 
confidence m Europe , and that all he desired was to 
live m peace with his allies — giving lus undivided 
energies to the development of the resources of 
France. 

The meeting of the Emperor with the Punce Eegent 
of Prussia, and with the othei German Sovereigns then 
m Baden, took place on June 16, i860 The conver- 
sation between the Emperor and the Eegent was duly 
recorded by the latter and foi warded to Prince Albert, 
for the information of the English Government ‘ From 
this it appeared,’ 1 accoiding to the Prince’s memo- 


Well, then, at the head of this 
neighhoimng nation, -who would 
like nothing so well as a retaliatoiy 
blow upon England, we see an able, 
active, waxy, counsel-keeping, but 
evei -planning Soveieign, and we 
eee this Soveieign organising an 
auny which, including his reserve, 
is inoio than six tunes greatei in 
amount than the whole of our re- 
gular foices in our two islands, and 
at the Bame time labouring haid 
to eieate a navy equal, if not supe- 
rior, to ouis Give him a cause of 


quan el, which any foreign Power 
may at any tune invent or create, if 
so minded , give him the command 
of the Channel, which peimanent 01 
accidental naval superiority might 
affoid him, and then calculate if you 
can — foi it would pass my reckoning 
powei to do so — the disastious con- 
sequences to the Butish nation 
which a landing of an aimy of fiom 
one to two hundied thousand men 
would bung with it ’ 

1 Life of the H’ince Consmt, vol. 
v. p 124 
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book randum, ‘ that the Emperor of the French had adopted 
. xir „ the only course ’which the tactics of the Prince Eegent 
had left open to him, 1 by at once explaining that his 
object m seeking the interview had been to give an 
earnest of his pacific intentions, and to put a stop to the 
excitement to which a behef m his designs upon a 
portion of their country had given rise among the 
Geimans What had happened as to Nice and Savoy, 
he said, was quite exceptional, and due to the special 
circumstances of the case When he first promised his 
assistance to King Victor Emmanuel, he had told him 
that this annexation must follow upon any material 
addition to the Piedmontese territory resulting from 
the war. 

‘ The assurance of peaceful intentions was of course 
accepted by the Punce Eegent as most satisfactory 
He quite admitted the state of feeling m Germany to 
which the Emperor referred, but at the same time he 
reminded him, that the world and himself were now 
for the first time made awaie of the compact with 
Victor Emmanuel, having had nothing before them up 
to this time but the Milan manifesto, and the declaration 
that Fiance desired no increase of territory of any kind 
What had occuired since was quite sufficient to justify 
appiehension on the part of Germany The Empeior, 
too, had now appeared m the field as a general and 
commander-m- chief, a circumstance not calculated to 
allay the uneasiness of the country 

‘Nothing, the Emperor rejoined, could be further 
fiom his thoughts, than to dissever any territory from 
Germany and mcorpoi ate it with France. So clamorous, 


1 It is alleged, l>ut on no proof tonal revision, "by a senes of mutual 
vet laid ljefoTe the woild, that concessions, at the expense ol Euro- 
Napoleon had recently proposed to pean Turkey. 

Kussia a peaceful European tern- , 
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however, was the outcry of the German press, that chap 

something must be done to convince Germany of his — . 

sincerity What should this be ? Nothing, was the 
reply, could be easier Most of the German sovereigns 
were m Baden Let the Emperor tell them what he had 
told the Prince Regent, and the news of his desire to 
leave Germany undisturbed would speedily be known 
throughout the country 

* The Emperor went on to speak of the press, which 
had become a power m Europe Eor himself he had 
very little control over it Would it not be well to 
guard against its being allowed to govern the country 
as it did m England? The panic it had helped to 
create there about a French invasion was childish, be- 
cause invasion was impossible, even with the best steam 
fleet To land, and to hold your ground after landing, 
were two very diffeient things — the latter simply impos- 
sible What stronger pi oof, moreover, could be given 
of his desne to be at peace with England, than the re- 
cent Commercial Tieaty? — a treaty more advantageous 
perhaps, he said, to England than to France, for it had 
been vehemently attacked by the manufacturers and 
artisans of France The fears which were current, too, 
he went on to say, about a French invasion of Belgium 
weie equally incomprehensible and absurd But were 
they not, he was reminded, in a great measure due to 
the language of the French press ? This he would not 
admit 

£ The conversation was turned by the Emperor to a 
pamphlet winch had recently appeared in Pans, en- 
titled “ L’Empereur et la Prusse,” m which the Rhine, 
as the only secure frontier for Fiance, was contended 
for, while Prussia’s true policy was maintained to be the 
surrender of the Rhenish Provinces, while absorbing as 
compensation all the minor States of Germany That 
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book this pamphlet, if not directly countenanced by the Em- 
— E, — - peror himself, was issued with the connivance of his 
Government, who had ordeied its title to be altered, 
was very well known But the Emperor disclaimed the 
views which it upheld, and said that he regretted its 
appearance This he might well do, whether privy to 
its publication or not, as he must by this time have felt 
that the promulgation of these doctrines at the present 
moment had been singularly inopportune He com- 
plained of what he called “ a thundering article ” which 
had just appealed m the “Allgememe Zeitung,” de- 
nouncing his puipose m coming to Baden as one of de- 
liberate falsehood and treachery The Prince Regent's 
answer was, that he had nevei seen either the pamphlet 
01 the article , but the effectual way to neutiahse both 
was to publish the disclaimer of any aggiessive inten- 
tion given by the Emperor to the present meeting ’ 

The Prince Consort wrote to the Princess Royal of 
Prussia that he hoped the result of the meeting would 
be to heighten mutual confidence between the German 
Sovereigns, c and theieby to contribute towards the 
unity of Germany 5 

While the guest of the Giand Duke at Baden, the 
Emperor saw the Ring of Wiirtemberg, the King of 
Bavaria, the King of Saxony, the King of Hanover, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Duke of Nassau, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and Prince Hohenzollern In one day 
His Majesty met these German Sovereigns at breakfast 
and at dinner at the Grand Ducal chateau, and at tea 
in the salons of the Princess Mane of Baden, Duchess 
of Hamilton , and the ‘ Momteur ’ declared that all these 
meetings' Were more than formal courtesies On the 
1 9th,: the Emperor was back m Paris, and the official 
journal ' announced that his spontaneous mission of 
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peace and good-will would tend to consolidate the chap 
peace of Europe i — 

The death of King Jerome, the last surviving brother 
of the Great Captain, took place at this time On 
July 3, M X Doudan 1 wrote to his fuend M Pisca- 
tory ‘We aie here, as in the days of the obsequies of 
Geimamcus m Rome, consequent upon the death of 
King Jerome One heais only the roll of muffled drums 
and the sound of the cannon of the Invalides Crowds 
of sightseers have come from the provinces to witness 
this great military pomp About the last witness of the 
great sun of Messidor is gone These obscure bearers 
of illustrious names make a singular figure Those per- 
sons who saw him m his chcipelle ardente say that he 
looked like the dead Emperor at St Helena, according 
to Calamatta’s engraving This family seal stamped 
upon creatures so different m themselves, is strange 5 
This death of Jerome, which broke the last link 
with the Enst Empire, may be taken as the starting 
point of that peaceful epoch of the Second, m which 
Napoleon HI gave his attention to the development of 
the internal political and commercial consohdation of 
Prance After making a triumphant progress through 
Savoy and Nice in the autumn, and paying a visit to the 
cradle of his race in Corsica, he ‘withdrew into his 
shell,’ as he remarked to Lord Cowley , turned a deaf 
ear to the continued attacks of which he was the object 
for years afterwards, both in England and Germany , 
and worked at the constitutional reform by which, as 
he had always said, hberty was to crown the edifice of 
the Empire His leisure he gave to the great work on 
which he had now set his heart — the ‘ Life of Ctesar ’ 

The brilliant year closed sadly In September (17th) 

1 Lotti eg de X Doudan Ayeo d’Hauasonville Yol 111, p 185 
une Introduction par M. le comte Pans Oalman-L^vy, 1879 
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book the Empress lost a beloved sister, the Duchess of Alba , 
— — and in the winter Her Majesty was forced to journey, 
for her health, as far as Scotland. She visited the 
Queen (December 4), who recoids m her diary : ‘She 
looked thin and pale and she was as kind and 

amiable and natural as she had always been ’ ‘ What a 
contrast,’ the Queen adds, ‘ to her visit 111 1855 1 Then 
all state and excitement Thousands on thousands out, 
and the brightest sunshine How all m private, and 
a dismal, foggy, wet December day 1 ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HOME IN THE TUILERIES 

The Emperor selected for his private 100ms m the chap, 

palace of the Tuilenes a few low chambers on. the ■ ^ ^ 

ground door, between the Pavilion de l’Hoiloge, or 
central pavilion, and the Pavilion de Flore, or that 
abutting on the Seme embankment A dark corridor, 
lighted day and night by a lamp, connected the rooms 
From one of the windows of the Emperor’s study, 
wooden steps led down to the gardens and to the 
asphaltum path which was prepared for liis morning 
walk 

The loom in which the Emperor passed the greater 
part of his time when he was m Pans, m which he worked 
with his secretaries, laboured at his 4 Life of Ccesai ,’ re- 
ceived the little Prince Louis eveiy morning at rone 
o’clock, and paused m the transaction of affairs of State 
with his hand ever caressing the bright child’s head while 
lie listened to his prattle , and where he sat with the 
Empress m that domestic intimacy which never lost its 
charm for him — this room was a veritable workshop, 

It was a low, gilded chamber, the walls of which 
were covered with miniatures of the Impenal family, and 
with arms of every description. The furmtuie was of 
the Fust Empire It was littered with papers, models, 
drawings, maps, and even with historical documents of 
inestimable value 1 

1 The Queen m her diary has de- at the Tuilenes ■ — ‘In his bedroom are 
scribed the Emperor’s private rooms busts of his father and uncle, and 
VOL TV, T 
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book A spiral staircase led. fiom tlie Emperor’s cabinet to 
v — . — " ^ 1G library of the Empiess above Frequently m the 
course of each day the Empress would tap the gong 
placed at the top of the stancase, and the Emperor 
’would go to hei Oi she would descend to the Em- 
pei’or. The Impel lal couple lived thus m a perpetual 
intimacy At hand were the rooms of M Mocquard 
and M Conti, and later of M Eianceschim Pietn, chef 
anu secretaries of the Cabinet de I’Empereur ; and beyond 
these was the Council Chamber — the green cloth per- 
petually spiead — ready foi a meeting of Ministers 
Here, locked up m a cabinet, were the colours of the 
Imperial Guaid, m the keeping of the Sovereign At 
hand, m their respective quaiters, were Monsieur Th4hn, 
piomoted to the rank of Privy Purse , the faithful Leon, 
wearing the brown hvery of his rank , and the valets- 
e-chambre, Goutellard and Muller 1 These, with 
Fshx, composed the intimate entourage of the Emperor 
in his private rooms F4hx had charge of a perfect 
museum of models, inventions and curiosities from all 
parts of the world, that were sent to, or accumulated 
his Imperial master, and were packed m a gieat 
room called ‘ la Chambre de F4Iix ’ 

The Emperor was fond of turning, and it was the 
expertness of the valet Goutellard in this art which first 
commended him to the particular legard of his Sove- 
reign. Goutellard was left to finish off His Majesty’s 
eavier work — as the chairs he turned, and that were 


S 888 oaae ^hich lie had with 
containing relics of 
are viable 

n < SOtae -of the other rooms 

ptotrattg Of Nttpoledn, Josephine, 
huiown raoth 6f with his elder brother, 
° f v her ^ bis brother and 
himself aslHtle. children. -These were 


in the loom m which we lunched, 
which is used as a sitting-ioom 
Theie is also here the cabinet on 
which Louis Philippe signed that 
fatal abdication ’ 

1 These two faithful servants 
were with the Emperor at his death 
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to be seen formeily at St Cloud At the lathe the cjhap 
Emperor -would spend quiet hours, taking gentle exer- „ IV 
oise, and lummating over the questions he had m hand, 
the cares of State, the schemes in social science to which 
his mind was constantly addicted, his literary studies, 
or his aitillery expenments. 

He loved the quiet houis m his snuggery, amid the 
tumbled masses of papeis, books, and models, where he 
could indulge m waking di earns, or gossip intimately 
with some scholar, inventor, or man of science, on 
archeology, the latest invention, or a new discovery 
His Ministers were often perplexed at their labours 
by the Sovereign’s proneness to the solitary habits 
of the student, and the absoibmg delights of the 
experimentalist. 

The Emperoi was an eaily riser By eight o’clock 
he had shaved himself, and was dressed with English 
care and neatness, and was joined by the Empress for 
the early tea and talk At rune he and the Empress 
welcomed the httle Prince Imperial, who was led to 
the windows of the pnvate apartments by his tutor, 

M Augustin Pilon. Then the Emperor received M. 
Mocquard — while this faithful and accomplished fhend 
i emamed to him — and the correspondence of the day 
was gone through Answers were arranged ; intimate 
visits of friends, or savants, or distinguished foreigneis 
were regulated ; and then audiences were given to 
Ministers and the great officers of the Household, as 
Cambac4rbs and Fleuiy Then the Emperor, passing 
through the Council Chamber, where his hats (of the 
d’Orsay pattern, which he never could be persuaded to 
put aside) and gloves were always arranged m a corner 
with the familiar gold-headed eagle- cane, ready for his 
use, went for his morning walk down the wooden step's 
fiorn his windows to the long walk under them, or to. 

i 2 
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kook that skirting the quays, Avheie the young Pirnce played 
, MI . When a Mimsteual Council was held, which happened 
generally twice a week, the walk was curtailed if the 
delibeiatiom lasted till the breakfast hour But the 
Emperor never failed to take a few minutes’ fresh air 
111 fine weather before he joined the Empress at the 
lunch table at half-past eleven 

Leaning on th<| aim of his aide-de-camp — Fleury, 
Beville, Fave, 1 Frossard, or an officer whom he had se- 
lected on account of some distinguished service he had 
rendered, or on some highly favouiable report as to his 
capacity — the Sovereign paced slowly under the palace 
windows, seldom speaking His companion soon learned 
that His Majesty was not inclined to talk m his walks 
When General Frossard fiist gave his arm to his Sove- 
leign for these mild constitutional exercises, he ventured 
to launch into a subject , but he found that the mind of 
the Emperor was generally fai away from it, and he un- 
derstood that he must remain silent For did any of 
the Emperor’s companions chafe under his reserve A 
kindly word at meeting and parting established between 
the Emperor and his aides-de-camp that strong bond of 
sympathy which contact with his kindly and gracious 
nature always inspired 2 

A simple luncheon with a little wine prepared the 
Emperoi for the more active duties of the day At 
lunch he received Count Bacciocchi, who attended to 
know the Imperial pleasure for the evening, and who 
informed their Majesties as to the theaties and other 
amusements Aftei lunch the formal receptions of dis- 

1 General Fiwa was a particulaily a In a letter to King Leopold 

sympathetic companion to the Em- (1859) the Queen lemarted 'I was 
pmor He made topographical ob- sure you would he pleased with the 
serrations for the Life of Cmar, and Empeior Napoleon No one has the 
was placed by the Emperor at the power which he has of pleasing and 
head of the Ecole Polytecknique fascinating others ’ 
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tmguishecl strangeis and otheis took place thiougk tke chvp 
Duke of Ba&sano The nrnnbei of applicants was extra- — £^L_ 
oidmary m the heyday of the Empire, People from all 
paits of the world pressed upon the Duke their claim to 
make their bow to the Sovereign of romantic ongm, 
who appealed to hold m his hands the destinies of 
Europe All came away from these audiences ckaimed 
with the Emperor’s kindly greeting and by the quiet 
dignity of his beanng ‘ His manneis are exceedingly 
good, simple and kind, yet dignified,’ even M. Guizot — . 
a grudging panegyrist — said to Mr Senior at ValEicher 1 
About four o’clock the Emperor and Empress went 
for their afternoon drive, m the Bois geneially, but some- 
times to other less fashionable quaiteis m the suburbs 
of Pans. Or the Emperor would ride out with his 
aide-de-camp, and appear unannounced and unexpected 
m the most populous quarteis— to the great alarm of 
the pohce, who were responsible for the safety of Ins 
pei son Sometimes he would sally forth, even m the 
early morning, and ride ovei the ground which the 
Baron Haussmann was covering with new Boulevai ds, 
and mark the progress and the effect of the mighty 
building operations that were gradually tiansformmg old 
Pans into a city of bioadways flanked with palaces 
Among the peisonages who visited lmn m his private 
cabinet was the great Baron who for so many years held 
sway as the Piefeet of the Seme, and fiom his superb 
quarters at the Hotel de Ville designed, with his Sove- 
leign, the most marvellous transformation of a great 
city ever accomplished within the space of a single 
reign. In this the Emperoi not only took a real de- 
light , he woiked at the outlines of it He was an 
intelligent seeker after the health as well as the beauty 


‘M Guizot at Yal Biclier,’ Fortnightly Review, January, 1878 
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of Paris. He was an aident samtaiy reformer, as the 
monumental sewers of the capital testify The salubrity 
of the dwellings of the woik-folk was constantly m his 
mind , and he was always accessible to any inventor or 
theorist who had something to contnbute to the subject 
One day, m company with the Empress and one of the 
Pereires, he made a torn of the new squares which, in 
obedience to his oiders, had been planted with floweis, 
and left unprotected to the people M Peieire had en- 
dear oured to dissuade the Emperor from his plan, telling 
him that every flowei would disappear m a day When 
the carnage reached the Square Montholon — m the 
lnuEt of a ciowded, unfashionable quaiter — and the 
parteries appeared untouched m the midst of the blouses 
who were enjoying the garden, the Emperor’s face 
beamed with triumph 

* You see,’ he said, ‘ they liar en’t touched a flowei 1 ’ 

Sometimes the ride or the dnve would be to Vin- 
cennes When the Commandant Mime was chef du hr 
there, the Emperor would visit him in his smithy, and 
delight m a talk, with experiments Then the Com- 
mandant was invited to the Tuilenes , and Sovereign 
and soldier would go deep into gun and projectile specu- 
lations and experiments, in the course of which they 
riddled the gilded walls of the Imperial cabinet with 
some spiral bullets which Mime had invented, and 
which could be projected by the breath through tubes 
with great force 1 

The fixed dinner-hour at the Tuderies was seven 
o’clock, before winch time the united guests assembled 
in the first salon adjoining the dining-room As the 
Emperor appioaclied, with the Empress on his arm, 
and m the latter days, on great occasions, with the boy 

1 These details were given to m the course of a conversation on his 
ms by Commandant Mhn< 5 , in 1857, once celebrated nfle — B J 
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Prince at his side, the doors were thrown open, and an chap 

usher announced severally the three members of the - 

Impel lal family, the company rising. According to the 
Palace code of etiquette, the company present weie 
bound to rise whenever the Emperor stood , but he was 
impatient of such rules, and put this aside, 

The Emperor sat m the middle seat of his table, 
with the Empiess on his left, and the Punce Impenal 
on his light ; the ladies and gentlemen m waiting being 
seated on either side , while immediately opposite the 
Emperor the Adjutant-General of the Palace invariably 
took his place This officer, and M Augustin Pilon, 
in the last years of the reign, were the only persons 
who dined with the Emperor all the year round The 
dining-room was known as the Salon Louis XIV , and 
m it was a great ceiemonial picture of Louis XIV, 

The Imperial dinner-party, on ordinary days, varied 
m numbei from twelve to eighteen It was a pleasant, 
intimate circle, and the Emperor was the gayest of the 
diners, when Ins health was fairly good , talking easily 
and cheerily round the table of the news of the day 
— but never of people Tins was the rule m the 
dining-room as well as the drawing-room A quiet, 
humorous obseiver, as well as a fin talker when m 
the vein, nothing of a scene escaped him He had the 
happy art of saying something to please eveiy guest , of 
being one of a party and remaining the Emperor 
always His easy manner and lively remarks, and the 
dehght he took in humoious stories, or strokes of wit 
from the old intimate of the family circle, Mdimnie, or, 
at Fontainebleau, from Octave Feuillet 1 (an exquisite 


1 Octave Feuillet was tlie delight ladies , and the sparkle and fineness 
of the Coui'tat Fontainebleau, wheie of his wit commended Ins conver- 
ts held the appointment of Libi arian sation to the gentlemen 

He wrote verses that charmed the 
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book cnuseur), or Sainte-CIair DeviUe, farceur, philosopher, 
_ — A-' and man of science— a man after the Empeior’s own 
heart — never led the most vivacious guest to forget for 
a moment that the hearty host was the Emperor The 
genial terms on which the Emperor lived with his 
household and his personal friends, and the ease with 
which he suffered all men to approach him, might 
lead casual obseivers to conclude that he was led hither 
and thither by Ins entourage But this was not the 
ease. His reserve, and his perpetual thoughtful moods, 
had a mystery m them, which compelled respect That 
a man so self-contained should have been so abounding 
in human sympathies, will always strike the close ob- 
sener of his chaiacter with wonder 

One evening, at dinnei, the Empeioi remaiked that 
the servants were looking at one of the wmdows, and 
whispering, He asked what was to be seen An owl 
had pressed itself against the glass, and remained 
motionless there The ladies were m a flutter, vowing 
that it was a bird of evil omen, and that it meant a 
misfortune M Eilon, to whom the Emperor laughingly 
appealed, declared that it was the bud of wisdom, and 
was to be welcomed accordingly But the incident 
disturbed the minds of the ladies, who would not be 
comforted by the badinage of the Emperor, nor t^y the 
assurances of the young professor 

On the following day, at dinner, the servants stared 
more than ever at the window where the owl had 
appeared There was now a whole family of owls, 
Where one had been The consternation was geneial, 
and 1 the Emperor remained grave After dinner, 
when the Imperial party went to the salon , they found 
the entire family of owls, stuffed, and ranged upon a 
table. The Emperor had ordered them m the morning 
from the Zoological Museum. He turned the dismal 
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augurs into hearty laughers, and enjoyed his joke chap. 

with the youngest of them O11 another occasion, to - ^ — 

amuse the children, 1 with whom he delighted to have 
sport, it being April 1, he caused the dinner to consist 
of turbot, which was gravely served again and again, 
as entries, releves, and rots, to the guests His young 
friends were m ecstasies 2 

After dinner the Emperor and Empress led the way 
back to the drawing-room, where coffee was served 
while the company chatted — the Emperor giving 
himself up completely to the light after-dinner talk 
Then he retired to his cabinet downstairs for his 
cigarette, and very often for some hours of State or 
hterary work He would sometimes reappeai later, at 
the tea-table, and hsten to, rather than engage m, the 
conversation which the Empress dnected to some in- 
teresting question of the time. The discussions, m 
which Her Majesty took a large share, were generally of 
a very serious character, and on the subject on which 
the chief guest of the evening was an authonty The 
Empelor would sit, his hand passing lovuigly over his 
son’s head the while, hstemng and enjoying the brilliant 


1 The Piince Imperial, the Em- 
pi ess’s two nieces, and young Oon- 

3 M 6 iim 6 e (October 13, 1 865) 
gives an amusing practical joke, m 
which both the Empeioi and Etn- 
piess took pait 

1 Madame de L , as a German, 
greatly adnnied M de Bismarck, and 
we Used to joke her about the risk 
she was lunning in encorn aging the 
attentions of the gieat man A few 
days ago I carved and painted a 
striking head of M de Bismaick, and 
them- Majesties and I went to Madame 
de L ’s chamber, where I arranged it 


m the hed, making the foim of a 
peieon asleep undei the clothes with 
pillows, the Empiess tying a hand- 
kerchief ovei the head like a night- 
cap In the half light the illusion 
was complete, 'then then Majesties 
letned to the faither end of the 
coilidor, and we all pietended to 
withdraw to our lespective rooms 
Piesently Madame de L entered liei 
100m, and was seen to rush out 
of it She knocked at the door of 
Madame de X , calling out " There’s 
a man m my hed I ” The laughter 
of the Empiess spoiled the rest ’ 
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book questioning and searching enquiries of his Consort ; but 
joining m the controversy very seldom He was the 
most patient of hsteners A card-table stood ready 
for him, with packs of very small cards upon it, and 
here sometimes he would sit apart playing patience 
Or he would engage the children in a round game, and 
keep a meny cucle about him for an hour or two 
New silver was brought for counters ; and the Emperor 
would keep the bank. The young Conneau was very 
eager at the game, and the Emperor would lead him on 
into heavy losses, observing the young gambler’s face 
the while, and reading him a little lesson at the end 
His leproofs or seimons were, however, of the mildest 
kind When he was begged to give the young Punce a 
severe reprimand for some juvenile escapade, the utmost 
he could be induced to say was , i Voyons, Louis, ne fais 
done pas des Mtises 1 ’ 

As a rule the Emperor retired very early, even 
before his malady had fastened itself upon him It was 
not long after ten when he was on his way to his bed- 
room He lay down much, not to sleep, but to think 
and dream at his ease It had always been his habit 
When any great news was expected— the result of a 
plebiscite, for instance. — he would quietly go to bed as 
usual, while Ins family and friends remained anxiously 
on the tiptoe of expectation It was his uncle’s philo- 
sophy 1 

On Sunday mornings the Empeior was seen dressed 
betimes m red trousers, ready for attendance at High 
Mass with his household, and for the interviews which 
he gave to officers of the army afterwards 


4 'Among the private instructions 
which Bonaparte gave me, one was 
very curious. “ During the night,” 
said he, "enter my chamber as seldom 
as possible. Do aot awake me when 


you have any good news to commu- 
nicate , with that there is no huny, 
But when you hung had news, rouse 
me instantly ; for tLen there is not a 
moment to be lost ” ’ — DeBoui Vienna. 
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On Sunday Prince Lotus breakfasted with Ins parents, chat, 
and afterwards the Imperial family repaired to the - — IV 
Grand Salon, where they took leave of the gentlemen 
and ladies in waiting whose week of attendance was at 
an end, and received their successors , and then the entire 
Court repaned m state through the Hall of Marshals— 
the Emperor in the uniform of a General of Division — to 
the Chapel This progress to and from Mass was one 
of the great parades of Imperial splendour that every 
visitor to Pans, who had access to his Ambassador, re- 
solved to see 

As the Emperor returned from the Chapel back to his 
rooms, he passed through lines of soldiers of all grades 
ranged in one of the long corridors, who had obtained 
permission to salute him He had a kindly, a propos , 
flattering word for each , and the effect of these weekly 
military receptions was, no doubt, to strengthen the Em- 
peror’s populanty with all arms of his military forces 

Such was the ordinary home hfe of the Tuilenes 
undei the Second Empiie It was enhvened by State 
balls and concerts (which Auber conducted), and by the 
Empi ess’s small dances and leeeptions, the entree to 
winch was hedged about with stnct formalities, and at 
which the most rigid decorum was maintained All 
that was written about them by the political enemies of 
the Empue, who spared neither the honour of women 
nor the good character of public men, may be confi- 
dently set down as tbe mabgnant invention of pro- 
fessional lampooners 1 

There were Court scandals, and many, in the course 

1 Perhaps the most striking Empiie Pans, 1878 Maurice 
instance of the absurd and scanda- Dieyfons), when he descnhes the 
lous excesses to which wnters ohanning picture by Wmteihalter 
against the Second Empue have of the Empiess sunounded hy her 
gone is that m M. Hippolyte ladies as a cache seabreuv, mek- 
Magen’s History (Mstoa e chi Second named Le 1 endez-vaus des grisettaa 
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book of the twenty years of the reign of Napoleon III , 
— - but the home life of the Court was simple and honest 
The gallantries, m which illustrious names were mixed 
up only too frequently, were kept away, and fai away, 
from the domestic circle of the Tuilenes, St Cloud, 
Fontainebleau, C'ompiegne, and Biarritz 
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CHAPTER V 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

In the autumn of i860 the Emperor communicated to chap 

M Rouher his resolution to liberalise the Parliamentary , ^ 

groundwork of the Empire The manner in which the 
Opposition of 1 The Five ’ 1 m the Legislative Body had 
continued to agitate the public mind, assisted by such 
nsmg journalists as M Prevost-Paradol, and the many 
unmistakeable signs which the people had given of a 
desire to have the iron bands of personal rule loosened 
and a freer vent given to the direct expression of public 
opinion m the Chambers and the press, were candidly 
accepted by the Emperor as just and honourable aspi- 
rations towards that free constitutional government to 
which he had always hoped to lead the Empire 4 Je 
veux les mener a une libertS sage,’ he had said one 
day of his subjects to Prince Adam Czartonski 2 * En- 
couraged by the settlement of Italian independence, 
and by the immense popularity which his recent pro- 
gresses through Ins Empire told him he enjoyed, and 

1 The Opposition known as Les de Zabi/inus, and had "been afterwards 

Cinq was constituted at the opening; spurned by his client for having taken 
of the session of 1859, after the re- the oath of allegiance as a deputy 
turn of MM Jules Favre and Ernest Its acknowledged chief was M Jules 
Picard to the Assembly It remained Favre, MM Danmon and Hfnon 
intact throughout five sessions Its completed the party 
most gifted and conspicuous member * Repeated by the Pimce to 

was M Emile Olivier, who had de- B J m the course of a conversa- 
fended and obtained the acquittal of tion on Polish affairs, at the H6tel 

M, Rogeaid, the author of the Ti opos Lambert, after the Oiimean war 
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book resolved on peace and the development of that epoch 
of material prosperity which, with his Mimstei of Com- 
merce, he anticipated from the liberal Commercial 
Treaties already m progress, the time had come, at the 
close of i860, to complete the gloiy of a successful war 
of independence, waged foi a neighbour, with a wide 
step towards liberty at home One member at least of 
‘ The Five ’ shared the opinion of his Sovereign, that the 
people would accept a thoioughly liberal Empire 1 
Already the Emperor had extended an amnesty 
(August 15, 1859) to all Frenchmen who had been con- 
demned or exiled for political offences This clemency 
had been regarded by many of his advisers as an act 
of temerity, but he had persevered The moie im- 
portant step, by which he intended to institute debates 
on the Address and to make a consideiable step towards 
a free constitutional government, met with stubborn 
resistance on the part of the adviser m whom he had 
the fullest trust M Kouher believed that public 
opinion neither expected nor desired constitutional re- 
form ; and that the Sovereign, m endeavouring to disarm 
the opposition of a few irreconcilables, was 1 mining the 
nsk of reducing that strength which the Imperial 
Government undoubtedly possessed, with the consent 
of the immense majority of the country The Em- 

1 ‘Acertainsmomentslespeuples, ce pcuple mdbranlable dans sft fidSbtg 
comme les individus, surexcitds par au souvenir de la Revolution, sur 
la passion, s’affrancbwsent de toute tout le rests mobile et ayaut une 
dissimulation et mettent leur cceur attache secrete au nomdeBonapaite 
& nu ! Dans cette journde je lus H criait " Vive l’ltalie ' vive la h- 
jusqa'au fond du cceur du peuple de b rtdl” mins en tendant les mains vers 
Paste. Je le retrouvai tel qu’aux l’auteur du 2 ddceinbre Si je ne 
Elections pour la Legislative, lorsqu'il l’avais vu de mes yeux, je n’y cionais 
rdumfc dans un meme vote lea noma pas Oela me parut une seconds ab- 
de Murat et de Ledru-Rollin , tel solution pour l’Empne, et pour moi 
qu’au 2 d&embre, lorsqu’il se con- un encouragement a persdvdier dans 
tenta de lite del’emprisonnement du ma voie ,’ — La 19 Janmer, Par Emile 
burgraviat Idgialatif . e’dtait toUjoura Olivier. Paris, 1869, 
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peror insisted that the moment had arrived to give the chap, 
Senate and the Legislative Body liberty to reply frankly, - v 
after a free debate, to the speech of the Sovereign at 
the opening of the session , and he resolved to leave the 
duty of replying to two Ministers who would be the 
exponents of the Government policy, viz to M Baroche 
m the Senate, and M Bouher m the Lower Chamber. 

M Bouher respectfully and repeatedly declined the 
share of the task allotted to him, 1 and it was transferred 
to M Billault, M Bouher remaining at his Ministry of 
Commerce to carry foiward the Commercial Treaties, 

M Thiers had been (through M Walewski) privy to 
the reform, which was at length made known m a 
decree dated November 24, i860 It was accepted 
even by the Orleamst coteries as a concession that 
might be useful to them. M X Doudan wiote to his 
friend M Paul de Broglie ‘that these debris of hbeity 
might be used as dykes or as ramparts ’ It was the 
probability that M Thiers and his friends, or that MM 
Olivier, Pavre, and their friends might turn them to 
this kind of account against his master, that led M. 

Bouher to seek an audience of the Emperoi, even at 
the last moment, when the decrees had gone to the 
‘ Moniteur ’ offices, and to conjure him not to part with 
power which was necessary to him for the good of his 
country 

‘ Wishing,’ said the Emperoi in his decree, ‘ to give 
to the great Bodies of the State a more direct partici- 
pation m the general policy of my Government, and a 
striking testimony of my confidence, I have decreed as 
follows ’ Then followed the authorisation of the Senate 
and Legislative Body to vote addresses m reply to the 

1 At the same time the Emperor declined, declaring that he was ready 
offered a house to hie faithful Minister to remain m hie service at twenty 
of the value of 40,000!., which he sous a day 1 
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book Speech from the Throne; the grant of the right of 
xn moving amendments to Bills, except m cases of urgency 
or of local or private Bills ; and the publication of the 
Parliamentary debates m the daily papers By the 
same decree the Ministries of the Imperial Household 
and of Algeria were suppressed Marshal Pdlissier 
was appointed Governor-General of Algeria , Admiral 
Hamelin was raised to the dignity of Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour , and the two Ministers 
without portfoho who were to be the exponents of the 
opinion of the Imperial Government m the Parlia- 
mentary debates, received the full dignity of Ministers 
with portfolios 

The position which was given to M Billault as chief 
spokesman for the Government m both Chambers, was 
filled by him during the sessions of 1861 and the two 
succeeding sessions with consummate tact and forcd 4 , 
His successes as an orator, particularly m support of thd 
Papal pohcy of the Government, wiung applause 'even 
from the Opposition and from the salons He was more 
than a match for Prince Napoleon M Thiei a could 
not afford to disdain him as an antagonist 1 M Magne, 
as a financial autkonty, was a distinct and important 
addition to the debating power of the Government 
The Government, in short, was strong when the new 
epoch was opened M. de Persigny had left London to 
replace M, Billault at the Ministry of the Interior , M 
de For cade la Eoquette succeeded M Magne at the 
Ministry of Finance ; M Thouvenel remained Foreign 
Minister, and M Baroche President of the Council of 
State; M. Walewski became Minister of State, and, as 


1 ‘For pie last month (March, the greatest success , and, indeed, he 
1 86s) we bare had. the most brilliant has mode great progress as an orator ’ 
word tournaments, as you may judge —X. Doudan’s Letters, vol m p 
by the papers. M. Billault has had 252 
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we have seen, M Rouker continued to hold the port- chap 

foho of Agucultuie and Commerce Then M de Morny ■ Z — - 

had been the skilful and accomplished President of the 
Legislative Body since 1854, when he had succeeded 
M Billault The new order of things had met with 
his approbation He was inclined to Parliamentary 
government by education , and, spendtlmft and specu- 
lator as he was, his mind, as M. Emile Olivier has 
boldly recorded, was open to liberal ideas The splen- 
dour in which he lived at the Palais Bourbon, and the 
sumptuous feasts he gave, moved the wrath of the 
Republican party, who were always pinned with stones 
of his scandalous speculations and his bitter jests , but 
lus courtly manners, his impartiality as President, and 
his intrepid spmt, made him a favourite* among hosts of 
men who were neither Imperialists 1101 Oileamsts His 
commanding intellectual resources would have secuied 
him lasting renown as a servant of lus country, had his 
public services not been tarnished by Ins private vices 
But these were so notorious that they more than 
countei balanced his labours as a him and impartial 
President of the Legislative Body m the early years of 
its Liberal life The evil he wrought was greater than 
the good, and the Empire which he served at the Palais 
Bourbon he helped to destroy on the Bourse 

The first session of the Chambeis undei the new 
Parliamentary regime was opened by the Emperor on 
Pebiuary 4, 1 861 , with a speech m winch he described the 
object he had m view in submitting the pohey and acts of 
his Government to the flee discussion of the Senators and 
Deputies ; contrasted the existing Constitution with that 
of the Government of July, described the measures 
which his Government had adopted for developing the 
agricultural and commercial prosperity of the country , 
the reforms m the administration of Algeria , the esta- 
VOL. iv. u 
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book blishment of the doctrine of non-intervention m foreig 
, affairs ; and proclaimed anew and emphatically tha 
France was seeking no ambitious ends beyond he 
frontiers, and desired to live at peace with the worlc 
finding glory in the development of the germs c 
prosperity which Providence had placed m her hands 

The Chambers were not slow m using the nev 
powers given to them In the Senate a vigorous debate 
m which M Larochej acquelein attacked Victor Em 
manuel, and Prince Napoleon assailed the Papacy anc 
the French occupation, 1 was closed by M Billault on tb 
part of the Government ; and the Address was conveyec 
to the Emperor on March 7, who received it with tin 
remark that the debate would serve to enlighten the 
public. 

Pa the Legislative Body the Address m reply to the 
Speech was not drawn up and ready for discussion by 
the committee appointed for the purpose before March 
1 1— more than a month after the opening of the session, 
The debate (which lasted eleven days) turned chiefly or 
Italian affairs and the occupation of Pome MM Jules 
Favre, Emile Olivier, and Ernest Picard were the 
spokesmen of the Opposition of Five, the first de- 
claring himself to be of the revolutionary party, the 
second — a wiser man — accepting the decree of Novem- 
ber 24 as a courageous, a generous, and a beneficent 
act The Address was not carried to the Emperor 
before March 23 It conveyed the thanks of the Legis- 
lative Body for the new prerogatives extended to them 
by the spontaneous act of the Sovereign, and exhorted 
him to persist m a policy at once prudent and resolute, 
liberal and firm, which shielded enduring liberties under 

1 'I cannot repeat it too often, heart is the evacuation of Some 
that, spite of appearances the other Lord Cowley to Loid J Russell 
way, what the Emperhr has most at March 1, 1861 
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a strong lule, and the sole object of which was the cBa? 
honom and renown of the French name — 

The Emperor had been painfully impressed by the 
uncompromising tone of the Opposition speeches ; but 
m his reply he said that, notwithstanding the sharpness 
( vivaciti) of the debates, he did not regret to see the 
Chambers discussing openly the difficult problems in- 
volved m a foreign pohcy Such debates would inform 
the country without disquieting it ‘ To be of our 
time,’ the Emperor added, ‘to preserve all that was 
good m the past, to prepare the future by freeing the 
movements of civilisation from the prejudices which 
hinder or the Utopian dreams that compromise them, is 
the way to prepare calm and prosperous days for our 
children ’ 

The session of 1861 was marked by the violence of 
the active Parliamentary Opposition which the new 
prerogatives called into existence M Jules Favre 
attacked the whole fabric of the Constitution of 1852 , 
and M Emile Olivier alone appeared as a reformer 
who was ready to accept a Liberal Empire. During 
this session imprisonment for debt was abolished, but 
no other notable legislation accompanied the passionate 
and sterile attacks upon the army and other estimates 
by the Opposition M Brllault replied to M Favre and 
his colleagues by telling them that the Government did 
not intend to tolerate, m the citadel which France had 
confided to them, either open enemies or foes in dis- 
guise Freedom of debate had not been given to them 
as a weapon of destruction 

Disappointed, but with a resolution to persevere m 
a liberal course, the Emperor continued to set his 
home affairs in order Among other reforms of this 
year, he accepted on November 12a plan which had 
been developed by M Fould before the Privy Council, 
v 2 
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hook for a thorough and seveie financial reform, including 
xn . the suppression of the system of supplementary credits 
and fiee entrance to the Bourse 1 The difficulties cast 
m Napoleon's way came not only from enemies like 
M. Yictoi de Lapiade, whose intemperate language 
against his Government he was induced by the Minister 
of Public Instiuction to punish with dismissal from his 
professorship of French Literature at Lyons, but from 
Ins own kindred Punce Napoleon, m the course of 
his violent speech on the Address, had said hard things 
against the Bourbon and Orleans families This assault 
provoked a seveie retort m the shape of a pamphlet by 
the Duke of Aumale, which created a wild sensation 
m France It was a severe review ,of the Bonapartes 
At a meeting of the Council called together to consider 
whether any steps should be taken in legal d to it, the 
Ministers described it as a tissue of falsehoods and 
exaggeration 

*No, gentlemen, 1 said the Emperor firmly, ‘ it is not 
so Nobody knows the truth so well as I do, and there 
is but one calumny in the letter, and that is the accusa- 
tion against me — that while my mother was asking 
protection of Louis Philippe, I was conspiring against 
lnm with some of the chiefs of the Republican party 
In fact, I was ill m bed with a bad sore throat. Louis 
Phihppe’s reception of my mother was that of a father 
receiving his child He folded his arms round her, and 
promised to do all he could for her and hers, and 
when she returned to my bedside, her face was still wet 
with the tears which she had shed 5 2 The only result 


* The Pans agents de change 
begged to be permitted to erect a 
statue of the Emperor, as an act of 
gratitude, in the quadrangle of the 
Bourse; but he declined, hogging 


them rather to accept his portrait 
for their meeting room, as a mark 
of hie gratitude for their loyal senti- 
ments 

9 See yol i book ii chapter ym 
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of the Council was a short note drawn up by M Moc- ciup 
quard, m which the Duke’s accusation against the — — 
Empeior was explicitly denied There was not, indeed, 
the least excuse for it 

The effect of Prince Napoleon’s harangue in the 
Senate was to give a new direction to the suspicions of 
Foreign Courts The Prince Consort besought the 
Germans to hold together, seeing that the way was 
being paved for revolutions m Hungaiy, Poland, Turkey, 
and Spain In giving Constitutional Government to his 
people, the Emperor was but turning fiom di earns of 
conquest to visions of nationalities rehabilitated by revo- 
lutions 

At the opening of the session of 1862, 011 January 
27, the Emperor expiessed some of lus disappointment 
at the manner m winch his acts were misinterpreted 

‘ I am not unawaie,’ he said, * that it is the fate of 
those who hold power to see their puiest motives mis- 
construed, and their most praiseworthy acts outiaged 
by the spirit of party But clamoui is poweiless when 
one possesses the confidence of the nation, and when 
one neglects nothing to deseive it This sentiment, 
which prevails under all circumstances, is my most 
precious reward When unforeseen events happen — as 
a rise m the price of food, or a failure of work — the 
people suffer, but they are just, and do not make me 
responsible for thenr sufferings, because they know that 
all my thoughts, effoits, and actions are directed to the 
bettering of their condition, and to the piomotion of 
the piosperity of France ’ 

In the course of the debate on the Address m the 
Senate, Prince Napoleon renewed his attacks of the 
previous year on the French occupation of Pome , 
although he knew that the Emperor, his cousin, was as 
anxious as he to withdraw his troops, and that the 
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Government were doing their utmost to complete the 
independence of Italy 1 M Billault replied to him m 
this sense In the Legislative Body the debate on the 
Address was not begun befoie March 6 It was pre- 
ceded by an 'incident’ which gave the Opposition 
inside and outside the Chamber an opportunity foi a 
demonstration against the Government A Bill was 
laid before the Deputies for confeinng a pension of 
50,000 francs on the commander of the Chinese Ex- 
pedition, the General Cousm-Montauban, whom the 
Emperor had created Count of Falrkao It served as 
a peg to the Orleanists and Legitimists, and was so 
loughly handled that the Count insisted upon having it 
withdrawn The rebuff was a mortification to the 
Emperor, and a flagrant act of injustice to a general ; 
but it served to give the Opposition a httle triumph, 
apd the salons a subject for many well-turned sarcasms. 
It was a feathei that helped to show the direction of 
the wind 

The debate on the Address m the Legislative Body 
lasted fourteen days, the burden of the Opposition 
speeches being against great military establishments, 
and the laws restuctmg the libeity of the press, official 
candidatures, and the laws of public safety The 
' Five ’ claimed, m their amendment, free elective muni- 
cipalities These weie the demands of the regular 
Opposition, which were renewed year after year, but 
always rejected by large majorities, for the seven yeais 
during which the debate on the Addiess was main- 
tained In i86o,M Emile Olivier said m the Chamber . 
‘ Since the last session the Government has reahsed 
three great acts which I approve an amnesty has been 
decreed, a wide step has been made towards commercial 

1 The Emperor addressed a sevora in the spring of 1863 See Ap- 
remonatrance to his refractory consul peniix VI. 
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liberty, and the doctrine of non-intervention has been chap, 
vindicated m Italy In all the laws which have been „ .. Y - 
or may be the consequence of these three acts, I and my 
friends have given the Government, and will continue to 
give it, a loyal support ’ So far as the speaker was con- 
cerned, this promise was kept But the Opposition was 
not a loyal one, and its attitude m 1862, and at the gene- 
ral election of 1863, gave force to M de Persigny’s re- 
mark to his Prefects, when urging them to do all in their 
power to support the Government candidates, that their 
opponents weie not, as m England, loyal paity men, but 
factious remnants of former r 6 yim.es, that sought to over- 
turn the foundations of the State The Minister of the 
Interior was a headstrong, rash, and dangerous adviser 
of the master whom he had served faithfully foi many 
years , and in this geneial election, when political 
passion ran high, and the enemies of the reigning 
dynasty obtained several signal victories — among others 
the letuin of M Tlneis to public hfe as a Pans deputy 
— he manifested Ins absolutist sympathies and Papal 
antipathies in an unbecommg manner which shocked 
the Emperoi and his more enlightened advisers But 
M de Peisigny’s vision was true and clear m many 
respects He was not mistaken as to the real character 
and the danger of the new elements which were 
being imported into the governing forces of the Empue , 
albeit he was rash m giving offence to friends who had 
conscientiously opposed the Italian pohcy of the Go- 
vernment He fell, at the close of the elections, never 
to rise again as a public servant, but to sink lower from 
year to year, under his ducal coronet, given to him as a 
parting gift, and to die miserably 

M Emile Ohvier had disdainfully tossed the groups 
of dynastic opponents of the Government aside as 
‘phantoms,’ and the Emperor had believed that they 
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would vanish before the hght of liberty he was turning 
upon them His policy was one of conciliation, and. 
this was m harmony with the generosity of his nature. 
Prince Napoleon — a man of essentially illiberal sym- 
pathies, but of the most audacious ultra-hberal pro- 
fessions — attacked M Billault m the Senate, charging 
him with having voted for General Cavaignac at the 
Piesidential election which first gave power to the 
Emperor. The Minister replied with dignity that it 
was quite true ; ‘ but,’ he added, * having seen- the 
Prince President at woik during ten years, I serve him 
with fidelity and honour.’ The Emperor wrote at once 
to M. Billault to thank him for his candour, and to 
assure him of Ins sincere fuendsliip — two qualities His 
Majesty never found m the cousin he continued to load 
with favouis 

While M de Persigny’s rash exclusion of fuendly 
candidates from the official lists, on the ground that 
they were ‘ elencals,’ raised a small body of powerful 
antagonists to the Government, Pans returned ten 
Opposition deputies, and Marseilles, Lyons, Havre, and 
some departments fourteen , and thus the ‘ Five 5 of the 
preceding Paihament were swollen to twenty-four 
Among these were the famous Legitimist lawyer, Berryer, 
and Mane, the Republican. The bulk, however, were 
Liberals of Oileamst sympathies None, save M Emile 
Olmei, could be said to be well disposed even to a 
Liberal Empire, although they took the oath of fidelity 
to the Emperor prescribed by the Constitution In 
presence of an Opposition, formidable by the remarkable 
men it included, if insignificant still m numbers, the 
Emperor resolved to strengthen the hands of M Billault 
by creating a Munster of State who should be, m reality, 
first Minister, m whom the policy of the Government 
should be centralised, who should be responsible for all 
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the departments of the administration to the Emperor, chap 
and be able to speak -with full authority for the Soveieign . v 
and the Government before the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive Body At the same time M Rouher was invested 
with the functions of President of the Council of State. 

These changes were intended to give the statesmen 
charged with the duty of speaking for the Government 
m the Chambers a closer knowledge of all the depart- 
ments of the Executive, without altering, as the Em- 
peror explained m the ‘ Momteur ’ the fundamental pact 
of 1852 1 Eor, in effect, it was the beginning of a 
system of Ministers responsible to the Chambers It 
was in the remodelling of the administration consequent 
upon the above changes, that M Duiuy became Minister 
of Public Instruction His advent to power marked 
the opening of a new epoch m the educational history 
of his country 

The lines of opposition which Emile Ohviei had 
taken up from 1859 to 1863 wcie the legitimate objec- 


1 1 Le plebiscite sm lequel se base 
la Constitution de 1852, en dta- 
blissant quo les Muustres dtaient le- 
sponsabks envers l’Empeiem seul, a 
voulu mettre un terme A la com- 
petition d’ambitions parlementftires, 
causes contmuelles d’agitation et de 
faiblesse pour les gouvemements 
passes Sans altdrer en neu la force 
et la libei td d'action ntoessaues au 
pouvon, 1’Empereui, par le dtoiet 
du 24 novembre, a voulu donner aux 
grands Corps d’Etat une paiticipa- 
tion plus dnecte dans la politique 
gfinSi ale de son gouveinement, mais 
ce ddcret n’a pas modifig les puncipes 
fondamentaux du plebiscite de 1852, 
qu’un nouveau plebiscite seul pour- 
rait cbangei La discussion plus 
large et plus complete des affaires 
publiques devant le Stoat et le Corps 


LSgislatif avait motivd la cidaticm. 
des Mimsties sans poitefeuille, c’est- 
A-dire des Mimsties n’ayant dans les 
faita h ddbattie aucune paitpeison- 
nelle L’Empeieur, par le dtoiet de 
ce jour, leur aubBtitue le Mimstre 
cbaigddes rapports duG-ouvernement 
avec les plus giands Ooips dffitat, 
dans le but d’oigamsei plus scdide- 
ment la representation de la pensde 
gouv emementale devant les Cham- 
bies, sans s’toaiter de l’esput de la 
Constitution Le Mimstie d’Etat, 
ddgagd de toutes attributions ad- 
mimstiatives, et le Ministi e prdsidant 
le Oonseil d’Etat, avec le concours 
des membres de ce Oonseil, sont dd- 
sormais charges d’expliquer et de 
ddfendre les questions portfies devant 
le Stoat et le Corps Ldgislatif ’ 
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book tions of a loyal subject to illiberal laws He asked for 
— , freedom of the press, municipal liberties, responsible 
Ministers, peace, order m the national finances, and 
morality m the conduct of pubhc affairs , m short, as 
he said, ‘ hberty -without disorder, but order without 
despotism ’ — m a word, * the crown upon the edifice ’ 
which theEmpeior had promised ! He attacked several 
of the shameless jobs which were frequently scandalising 
the pubhc, not only of Prance, but of Europe, and 
which a Sovereign made of sterner stuff than the Em- 
peror would have severely punished The Emperor 
fretted under the faults of his old friends, and he de- 
spised the lust of gam which absorbed them , but lie 
allow ed M de Moray and others to flourish to the end 
of their days, to his own gieat disadvantage 

M Billault did not live to enter upon the new and 
important functions which the Emperor had confided to 
him The Senate and Legislative Body had been con- 
voked for November 5 On October 13 the ‘ Moniteur ’ 
announced the sudden death of the Minister on whom 
the responsibility of the new advance to constitutional 
government was to rest. All the friends and some of 
the more moderate enemies of the Government regretted 
the death of this most authoritative and conciliatory 
orator of the Government ‘ This mor ning , 1 M Doudan 
wrote (October 17, 1863), ‘the cannon announced the 
obsequies of M Billault The army was astir, the eagles 
of the Empire were craped 1 The Government is not 
wrong m regretting M Billault’s death He was one of 
the glories of the Empne I myself, for other reasons, 
I suppose, heard of his death with regret I am afraid 
lest, this orator removed, the Government draw back 
from the nsks of debates to which it was becoming 
seasoned ' But the Emperor remained firm , and m the 
place of M, Billault put M, Bouher, who from this 
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time became His Majesty’s most powerful subject and chip 
supporter . v 

The Emperor opened the session on November 5 
In his speech he spoke with confidence of the matenal 
progress of the country, of the great works in progress, 
of peace, of the abundant harvest, and of an ap- 
proaching European Congress to settle the questions 
which had kept the public mind m perpetual ferment 
for some years 1 

But the Congiess never met It was opposed, to 
begin with, by Lord Palmerston’s Government ‘ Our 
answer to the Emperor’s proposal has been,’ Lord 
Palmerston wrote to the King of the Belgians (Novem- 
ber 15, 1863), c m substance, that we do not admit that 
the Treaties of Yienna have ceased to be m force, inas- 
much as, on the contrary, they are still the basis of the 
existing anangements of Europe , that with regard to 
the proposed Congress, befoie we can come to any 
decision about it, we should like to know what subjects 
it is to discuss, and what power it is to possess to give 
effect to its decisions My own impression is that the 


1 ‘ L'insurrection polonaise, a la- 
Q nelle aa duide unpiimmt un carac- 
tfeie national, ldveilla paitout des 
sympathies, et le hut dela diplomatie 
fut d’attner it cette cause le plus 
d'adh&rents possible, afin de poser 
sur la Russie de tout le poids de 
l'opinion de l’Europe Oe concours 
de veeux piesque unamme nous sem- 
hlait lemoyen le plus piopie i\ op&er 
la pel suasion sur le Oabmet de Samt- 
Pdteisbourg Malheureusement nos 
conseils ddsintdiessds ont dtd mter- 
prdtds comrne une intimidation, et 
lea ddmaichos de l'Angleteire, de 
l'Autncbe et de la Fiance, au heu 
d’andter la lutte, n’ont fait qua 
l’onvdnimer . . Sans counr aux 


armes comma sans nous tane, un 
mojen nous leste o’est de soumettre 
la cause polonaise d un tribunal 
emopden . Lea tiaitds de 1815 
ont cessd d’exiatei La force des 
cboses les a lenversds, ou tend a les 
renverser presque partout La ont 
dtd bnsds en Grdce, en Belgique, en 
France, en Italie comma sui le 
Danube, L’Allemagne s’agite poui 
les changer, lAngletene les a gdnd- 
reusement modifads pai la cession des 
Des loniennes, et la Ruasie leg foule 
aux pieds d Vaisovie , Quoi 
done de plus ldgitime et de plus seasd 
que de convier les Puissances de 
l’Euiope d un Cougids P ’ &o. 
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book Congress will never meet, and that the Emperor has no 
expectation that it should meet ’ The English Govern- 
ment had resolved that it should not meet , and, m 
fact, prevented its meeting , Lord Palmerston dismissing 
the subject with the hope that the Emperor had mended 
his position at home by his proposal 

The English statesman was of opinion that, as to the 
question between Germany and Denmark, £ a smaller 
machinery’ would be sufficient to solve it Events 
quickly proved how fallacious that opinion was 

The new Chamber, which included m the Opposition 
ranks some of the leading orators of the countiy— as 
Berryer, Thiers, Emile Olivier, Jules Eavre, Mane, and 
Jules Simon — gave the Government an immediate taste 
of its hostile temper. Violent discussions weie laised 
on the Address, and amendments weie proposed, de- 
manding the liberty of the press, the right of meeting 
and of association— m short, the reforms which the 
1 Five ’ had advocated m the pievious Parliament These 
amendments were rejected by laige majorities , but three 
months had been spent before the Address of the Legis- 
lative Body was presented to the Emperor (Januaiy 29, 
1864) The tone of many of the Opposition speakers 
was not that of reformers, but of revolutionists M 
Olivier piotested against this interpretation of his oppo- 
sition, and with reason , but he could not persuade 
impartial minds that reform and not destruction of 
the Imperial regime was the object of the majority 
of his party — albeit they had sworn allegiance to the 
Emperor 

In the opening Speech of the session of 1 865 (February 
1 s), the Emperor referred to the revolutionary harangues 
in the Legislative Body, and the agitation outside, by 
which his advances had been met He exhorted the 
Senators and Deputies to oppose the supporters of 
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changes suggested with the sole object of sapping the chap 
foundations of the edifice 1 The Senate replied chiefly . 
on the Eoman and Itahan questions , but the Legisla- 
tive Body discussed their Address from March 27 to 
April 15 In these debates MM Emile Olivier and 
Thiers were the important speakers The first was, as 
we have seen, a loyal leformer , the second was a 
masked enemy It was on the eve of these assaults 
upon the Government of the Emperoi that M de Morny 
died The Empire was losing its stoutest friends apace, 
and this when most it had need of all the Parliamentary 
strength it could put forth 

{ Aftei the elections of 1863,’ M Emile Ohvier tells 
us, 2 ‘ M. de Momy said to me • “We will talk presently 
about the pohtical libeities you claim Eiom this 
moment I agree with you as to the necessity of giving 
a wide extension to civil liberty I have been of this 
opinion for a long time Everything is ruled m this 
country , it is a misfoitune Wliat is the most urgent 
leform to be carried, to satisfy the working classes?” I 
answeied, the law right of meeting, of combining, and 
of forming associations “ Don’t let us try too much at 
once,” he replied “ Let us begin with the right of 
combination ” ’ And so th.oiough.ly did M de Morny 
go with M Olivier that a law satisfactory to the wage 
classes was carried, on the plan laid down by a Com- 
mission, of which MM Jules Simon, Buffet, and Ohvier 
were members The manner m which this reform, that 
gave the working classes the light to combine for their 


1 ‘ Opposons-nous aux tendances moms mg&nieuse, mais Implication 
exagereca de ceux qiu piovoquent des desr&niltats del’exp&nence consaci^s 
eliangements dans le seul tut de pai le temps et accepts pai I’opimon 
sapei ce que nous avons fondd publique ’ 

L’utopie eat au bien ce que 1 illusion i Le 19 Janvier Par Emile 
eat ilia vSntg, etle pi ogrSsn’est point Oliviei Pans, 1869 

la ldaliaation d’une thdorie plus ou 
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book common interests, was received by bis pobtical asso- 
ciates, and chiefly by M Jules Favre, proved to brm 
tbat they were a revolutionary faction, full of personal 
rancour, and not a loyal political party 1 The zeal which 
M. de Morny displayed m piomoting it, and the ardour 
with which he had ranged himself on the Liberal side 
for other advances towards parliamentary government, 
made his loss one to be deeply regretted Had he lived, 
not only might he have redeemed his reputation by 
honest service in the cause of hberty, but he might 
have guided the Empue safely through the perils of the 
changes on which the Emperor was bent 

On the eve of M. de Momy’s death, His Majesty with 
the Empiess had visited him, and remained pait of the 
night by his bedside The Duke and the Sovereign had 
been estranged several times through the imprudences 
and audacities of the speculator who could not keep 
his hands clear of stock-jobbing and of dangerous and 
unmoral transactions, even when ennobled and entrusted 
with one of the highest offices in the State Frornrhis” 
palace on the banks of the Seme, where he was sur- 
rounded with a court only second in brilliancy to that 
of the Tmleries, he had turned again and again to the 
Bourse; and, at his death, a charge lay upon him of 
having drawn the Emperor into the Mexican expedition 
that he might carry out an ignoble bargain But the 
Emperor forgot all these wrongs at his friend’s death- 
bed, and theie were tears m his eyes as he passed 
silently out of the Palais Bourbon, remembering only 
the dying man’s brilliant gifts, his courageous and his 
loyal heart 


1 The loyalty of M Olivier to They and the piess opposition de- 
the Emperor drew off his friends nounced hislibeial law on coalitions 
from him, even while he was doing as an act of treason I 
his utmost for the liberal cause 
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The Duke de Moray was made indeed ‘ splendid m chap 
ashes and pompous m the grave.’ More imposing ob- .. J, 
sequies were never given by a Sovereign to an lllustnous 
subject The army of Paris, led by a Marshal of Prance, 1 
opened the piocession, which sti etched for miles along 
the Boulevards 

In the Chambei, from which the authoritative, and 
at the same time courteous and conciliatory President 
had disappeared, M Olivier, apostrophising M de 
Moray’s empty chair, declared that he was expressing 
the opinions common to M de Moray and himself, 
when he said that the Emperor would find the re- 
juvenescence of the Empire m largei measures of hberty 
He exhorted the Government to move resolutely for- 
ward on the path of freedom, saying that what they 
had’ done was too much or too little 2 M de Moray 
dead, he had had pourparlers with M Rouher, who had 
become without dispute the foremost orator and support 
of the Empire , but between the two there was no sym- 
pathy, and they drew apart into opposite camps This 
separation was a misfortune for the Empire 

M Olivier, in a powerful speech (March 27, 1865), 
exhorted the Government, now that it was firmly esta- 
blished, to grant the people political hberty as well as 
civil hberty 4 While,’ he said, ‘ it was foolish to yield 
to clamour, it was dangerous to put off concessions until 
popular anger had been aroused Now it is neither too 

1 Mai shal Magnan, who died two Olivier answered, ' you are now es- 
months afterwards tablished or lost established if this 

3 On the morrow of the famous is a beginning, lost if it is the be- 
deeree of November 24 — a deciee at ginning and end ’ Afterwards the 
which both M de Moray and M two statesmen agreed that the plan 
Walewslo. had cordially worked, on was to efface or complete, as they 
the initiative of the Emperor — the lespectively put it, the coup d'Uict 
President of the Legislative Body, by a coup d'iclat Ixbtial As a pre- 
meeting M Olivier, said ‘ Well, I paration M Olmei reconciled M 
hope you are content P ’ ‘ Yes,’ M de Morny ith Prince Napoleon, 
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soon nor too late • it was the light moment ’ He ended 
by remarking that, for the first time, he should vote for 
the Address with the majority 

M Ohvier was followed by M Tlners (March 28), 
who m one of his most elaborate orations descubed 
the liberties that were necessary to a real government 
He required individual hbeity, electoral liberty, free 
speech and a free press . these constituted his ‘ mission- 
aries of liberty.’ 

The phrases were caught up and bandied about the 
press and the salons for a long time aftei wards The 
‘necessary liberties’ and the ‘minimum of hbeity’ of 
M Thiers were tossed about with the ‘ liberty without 
epithets’ of 3 VI Ohvier M. Thiers, in cla iming his 
‘ necessary liberties,’ mferred that Trance possessed 
none — a falsity for which he was severely reprimanded, 
fiist by M Thuilher, and then, with moie authority, by 
the spokesman of the Government, M Eouher, who 
reviewed the veteran statesman’s career as one that 
had been opposed to every progress of his time, to 
railways and to free tiade M Tlners had pursued only 
his own political advancement, through the troubles of 
his country, and he lemained true to Ins old tactics 

Indeed, the time for the attack was ill chosen , for 
at the moment when it was made the pi ess teemed with 
assaults upon the Government, hostile pamphleteers 
were abioad , and so complete was the freedom of the 
working classes to combine, that Pans was without 
cabs, owing to a strike of the cabmen 1 Trance had 

' This strike took place during struck, and into tlia principles of 
the tour in Algiers which the Em- co-opeiative societies, m which she 
peror made in 1865 The Empress, was interested Iler Majesty was 
who was Regent, Bent for M Olmer, implored to mterteie, to compel the 
as One of .the Commission on the cahmen to lesume work , hut she 
Coalition laws, and enquired mi- lesolutely declined to mterfeiB f d’m- 
nutoly into the working of the new gence ’ with the liberty which had 
law, under which 'the cabmen had heeu just granted. 
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not all the liberty she might reasonably expect , but to chip 
say that she had no liberties was to make an untruthful - - V 
and factious statement The covert design of the 
new Opposition was tersely described by M Pelletan, 
when he said that then: work was like that of animals 
whose underground destruction of the basis of a build- 
ing is known only when it falls This work of destruc- 
tion, according to M Eouher and his friends, was 
helped forward when the Emperor, on his return from 
Algeria (where he had been received with enthusiasm 
by his troops and by the Arabs), acceded to M Emile 
Olivier's request, made at their first interview (June 
27, 1865), that no further refusals should be given to 
the demands of working men to hold meetings. 

The session of 1866 was opened on January 22 — 

M. Walewski, who had been appointed successor to 
M. de Morny, presiding 1 In this session a first and 
powerful Opposition group was formed, m winch the 
Orleamsts predominated They mustered forty-five 
deputies In the separate amendment to the Address, 
presented by them, they said ‘ Erance, firmly attached 
to the dynasty which guarantees ordei, is not less so to 
liberty, which she considers necessary to the accom- 
plishment of her destinies 5 They exhorted the Em- 
peror to carry forward at once the liberal reforms 
which, they maintained, were the natural consequences 
of his ‘ great act of 1860,’ and which the experience of 
the last five years had proved to be proper and neces- 
sary This progress on the part of the Sovereign would 
make the nation contemplate the future with entire 
confidence M Buffet and M. Thiers were the chief 
spokesmen of the group, and they asked nothing 
which should not have been granted, and which the 

1 M Walewski pioved unequal tired in the second session of his 
to the duties of Piesident, and re- piesidency 

VOL IV X 
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Emperor was not even eager to grant to loyal men 
But the past five years, and this sixth session of de- 
bates on the Address, had developed, not a reform,, 
but a masked revolutionary party, whose ends could be 
discerned by the close observer of their movements 
M. Jer6me David boldly answered M Buffet, telling; 
him that Ins groups of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Re- 
publicans were united only by a common hate ; and 
that they were seeking, not a Liberal Empire, but 
powers by which they might destioy it M Olivier 
alone was conscientious when he said that liberty would 
set up the Imperial dynasty upon a rock 

M Rouher m his reply 6n the debate denied that a 
complete return to parliamentary government, with 
Ministers responsible to the Chamber, was compatible 
with the Imperial Constitution as estabhshed by the 
plebiscite of 1852. 1 M Emile Ohvier had said that the 
decree of Novembei 20, i860, had struck at its founda- 
tions , but this could not be Only the direct vote of 
the people could put aside that which their direct vote 
had willed , and this vote had defined the powers of the 
Legislative Body, and had confided to the Sovereign the 
administration of the Government, as the representative 
of the national sovereignty M Rouher skilfully le- 
ealled the debates under the Government of July, in 
which MM Guizot and Thiers had themselves rejected 
universal suffrage as incompatible with parliamentary 
government The national sovereignty was embodied 
in the Emperor by nine millions of votes. If universal 
suffrage was to remain this sovereignty must be intact 


i Writing to Pnnce Napoleon Beuve said ‘ Le Gouvernement a 
about tins tune, and returning lum tort de voir par la soonSte das salons 
some letters of Brdudhon -which the Le blano domme , :1 n’y a de rouge 
Pnnce bad lent him for his Life of que celui des cardmaux ’ 
the revolutionary philosopher, Sarnte* 
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The attribute of the elected Sovereign was authority, ciur 
the functions of the elective bodies were to control and Y . 
advise The memorable debate was closed by the 
triumph of the Conservatives, who rejected the amend- 
ment of the foity-five by 269 votes agam&t 63 

The Emperor, m his reply to the Address, betrayed 
his disappointment, when he said. ‘We aie m quest 
of that libeity which enlightens, controls, and discusses 
the conduct of the Government, and not that which 
becomes an arm to nnderlmne and destroy it.’ Then 
he went on to say* ‘Fifteen years ago, the nominal 
Chief of the State, but without powei or support 111 the 
Chamber, I dared to declare, backed by my conscience 
and the suffrages that had been given to me, that France 
should not perish m my hands. I have kept my word 
For fifteen years France has grown and has developed 
her lesources Her high destinies aie m course of their 
accomplishment Our sons will continue our woik aftet 
us As guarantees I have the co-operation of the great 
Bodies of the State, the devotion of the army, the 
patnotism of all good citizens, and, that which our 
country has never lacked, the protection of Divine 
Pi ovidence ’ 
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CHAPTER VI 

TWO GEBMAN WABS 

book The invasion of Denmark by Prussia and Austria was 
xn - the opening scene of the long-protracted drama that 
closed with the proclamation of King William of 
Prussia as Emperor of Germany, in the gilded saloons 
of Louis XTV at Versailles That great wrong which 
England, Prance, and Russia permitted to be wrought 
upon a weak but gallant nation', brought m its tram 
mighty evils upon some of those who forbore to help, 
and one at least of the wrongdoers ‘ The conduct of 
Austria' and Prussia is discreditably bad,’ Lord Pal- 
merston wrote to Lord Russell (February 1^3, 1864), 
‘ and one or both of them will suffer for it before these 
matters are settled ’ 

The complications of the Sleswig-Holstem question 
are almost as peiplexmg to the student of modern 
history as those of the Eastern question We may pass 
them over very briefly , for they affected the fortunes 
of*the French Empire only after Field-Marshal Wrangel 
invaded Holstein at the head of 80,000 German troops, 
on February 1, 1864 The difficulties between Ger- 
many and Denmark about the two provinces arose 
when, in 1848, the revolutionary party m D enma rk 
appealed to Germany to help them m establishing the 
° union Of Sleswig and Holstein Germany, nothing loth, 
interfered in behalf of the revolutionists , and from the 
moment when she was peimitted to have a hand m the 
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regulation of the destinies of the Duchies, began Prussia’s chap 

scheme of self-aggrandisement, the first triumph of which 

was her possession of the harbour of Kiel, and the last 
of which was the abolition of Paragraph 5 of the Treaty 
of Prague, m 1878 1 It is a long story of falsehood, 
craft, and cunning, absolved by success 

The part taken by Prance and England m the 
negotiations which preceded and followed the invasion 
of Denmark by the Austrians and Prussians was to the 
credit of neither Public indignation was fierce in both 
countries at the brutal conduct of the two German 
Powers, and it was suggested that England and Prance 
should offer mediation on the basis of the treaty en- 
gagements of 1852 A refusal on the part of the 
Germans was to be met by a British squadron at Copen- 
hagen, and a French corps d’armde on the Rhenish 
frontier, To this proposal both Fiance and Russia 
declined to agree The Emperoi Napoleon was in no 
mood to fall in with suggestions from Lords Palmerston 
and Russell, especially m an expedition against the 
two Powers with which England had been lately nego- 
tiating, m order to isolate him m Europe He had full 
m his mind the defeat of the Congress he had pro- 
posed ; and this defeat was m the mam the work of the 
British Cabinet He met the suspicion of England 
with cold reserve when she turned to him suddenly to 
co-operate with her In April an armistice was ar- 
ranged, that a conference might be held m London, 
to settle the dispute between the belhgerents But 
the victorious Germans would listen to no fair ter ms , 


1 By the insertion of Paragraph ferent times appeals were addressed^ 

5 m the Treaty of Prague, Denmaik hy the Danish Government to the * 

acquired a, moral right at least to different Powers — France, England, * 

have the, question of North Sleswig and Russia — hut in vam, 1 

settled by a plebiscite , and at dif- 
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CHAPTEE YI 

TWO GERMAN WARS 

inoK The invasion of Denmark by Prussia and Austria was 
tbe opening scene of the long-protracted drama that 
closed with the proclamation of Zing William of 
Piussra as Emperor of Germany, m the gilded saloons 
of Louis XIY at Yei sallies That great wrong which 
England, France, and Eussu permitted to be wrought 
upon a weak but gallant nation, brought in its tram 
mighty evils upon some of those who foibore to help, 
and one at least of the wrongdoers ‘ The conduct of 
Austria and Prussia is discreditably bad,’ Lord Pal- 
merston wrote to Lord Bussell (February 1^3, 1864}, 

' and one or both of them will suffer for it before these 
matters are settled 1 

The complications of the Sleswig-Holstein question 
aie almost as perplexing to the student of modem 
history as those of the Eastern question We may pass 
them over veiy bnefiy , foi they affected the fortunes 
of the French Empire only after Field-Marshal Wrangel 
invaded Holstein at the head of 80,000 Geiman troops, 
on February 1, 1864 The difficulties between Ger- 
many and Denmark about the two provinces arose 
when, in 1848, the revolutionary party m Denmark 
appealed to Germany to help them m establishing the 
union of Sleswig and Holstein Germany, nothing loth, 
interfered in behalf of the revolutionists , and from the 
moment when she was permitted to have a hand in the 
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regulation of the destinies of the Duchies, began Prussia’s ohap 
scheme of self-aggrandisement, the first triumph of which - — ^ — • 
was her possession of the harbour of Kiel, and the last 
of which was the abolition of Paragraph 5 of the Treaty 
of Prague, in 1878 1 It is a long story of falsehood, 
craft, and cunning, absolved by success 

The part taken by France and England in the 
negotiations which preceded and followed the invasion 
of Denmark by the Austrians and Prussians was to the 
credit of neither Public indignation was fierce in both 
countries at the brutal conduct of the two German 
Powers, and it was suggested that England and France 
should offer mediation on the basis of the treaty en- 
gagements of 1852 A refusal on the part of the 
Germans was to be met by a British squadion at Copen- 
hagen, and a Fiench corps d’armde on the Rhenish 
frontier. To this proposal both France and Russia 
declined to agree The Emperoi Napoleon was m no 
mood to fall m with suggestions from Lords Palmerston 
and Russell, especially m an expedition agamst the 
two Powers with which England had been lately nego- 
tiating, m order to isolate him m Europe He had full 
m his mind the defeat of the Congress he had pro- 
posed ; and this defeat was m the mam the work of the 
British Cabinet He met the suspicion of England 
with cold reserve when she turned to him. suddenly to 
co-operate with her In April an armistice was ar- 
ranged, that a conference nnght be held m London, 
to settle the dispute between the belligerents But 
the victorious Germans would listen to no fair terms, 


1 By the insertion of Paragraph ferent times appeals weie addressed 
5 m the Treaty of Prague, Denmaik by the Danish Government to the 
acquired a moral light at least to different Poweis — France, England, 

have the question of North Sleswig and Russia — hut in vam. 
settled hy a plebiscite , and at dif- 
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book the confeience bioke up, and the war was resumed 
— — - On June 24 the British Government applied to the 
Em pei or a second time to co-opeiate actively m defence 
of the heroic Danes The Emperor declined again on 
the terms offered by England, but tendered Ins moral 
suppoit He played the part which England had per- 
formed in the Italian struggle foi independence , while 
England gave only sympathy and regrets, left the Danes 
to be crushed, and saw her foiced to sign a peace at 
Vienna, by which she ga\e up to her immoral and 
shameless foes the Duchies of Sleswig, Holstein, and 
Lauenbuig 1 hi de Bismaick lemamed at Biarritz 
during the negotiations 

The skaie of Fiance 111 these transactions must be 
attubuted m part to the state of the Empeioi’s health, 
as well as to the condition of peiplexity and mistrust 
111 which the failure of the Congress had left linn, 2 and 


1 * It was an unworthy abuse of 
power by Austria and Prussia, to 

take advantage of their superior en- 
lightenment and strength to crush 
an antagonist incapable of successful 
resistance, and the events of this 
Danish war do not form a page in 
German history which any hojioui- 
ahle oi generous German hereafter 
will look back upon without a blush 
I wish that Prance and Russia hod 
consented to join with us in giving a 
diilerent diiection to those affairs, 
and I am convinced that words from 
three such Powers would have been 
sufficient without recourse to blows 
One consequence is clear end certain, 
namely, that if oui good fuend and 
neighbour at Paris were to take it 
into his head to deprive Prussia of 
her Rhenish provinces, not a finger 
in England woidd be stirred, not a 
voice raised, nor a man nor a nhilw 


voted to resist such retnbution upon 
the Piussian monarch, and when 
France and Italy shall be prepared 
to deliver Venetia from the Austrian 
yoke, the joy with which the success 
ot such an uudei taking will be 
bailed tbiougbout England will be 
doubled by the lecollection of IIol- 
stoiu, Lauenburg, Sleswig, and Jut- 
land ’ — Letter of Loid Palmerston 
to the King of the Belgians, August 
28, 1864 

J ‘ B semble hors de doute que la 
Sainte Alliance, que la France avaik 
ldussi a rompie pai la guerre de 
Orirnde, eat, pour le moment, plus ou 
moms un fait accompli, vis-k-vis 
duquel l’Empexeur, abandons de 
l’Angleterre, ou du moms sans pou- 
voir compter sur cet Etat, s’est 
ddcidS & observer une position encore 
plus rgservde qu’aupaiavant ’ — The 
Danish Munster m Paris to the 
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to the Ge 1ma.11 influences m England which fettered ctup 
Lord Palmerston’s Government When, m June, Lord . VI _ 
Cowley pressed IPs Majesty to go to wai, m alliance 
with England, the Empeioi was suffeiing acutely from 
that disease which his physicians appear to have mis- 
understood from the first He hesitated to commit 
the fortunes of his country and his House to the issues 
of a great war , and the English Government took 
advantage of his indecision to declare in the House of 
Lords (June 1 7) that since France would not fight for 
the treaty of 1852, England must decline to go single- 
handed into the fiay, particularly as the treaty in- 
cluded no positive guarantee uf the mtegnty of the 
kingdom of Denmark 

This statement was not an ingenuous one The ne- 
gotiations between the two Governments had been 
carried on between Lord Cowley, the Punce da la Torn 
d’Auvergne, Fiench Ambassador m London, and MM 
Eouher and Drouyn de Lhuys, on the pai t of the Em- 
peror According to M Drouyn de Lhuys, England 
never offered more than her fleet as her share of the 
forces which were to drive off Piussia and Austria, 1 
leaving Fiance to bear alone the shock of the com- 
bined German airnies , and it was for this reason he 
and M. Eouher persuaded the Empeior to hold back, 

Had England offered an offensive and defensive alliance 
‘ on reasonable terms,’ France would have once more 
taken the field with her old ally ; but even with the 
prospect of a Elune frontier, to which England is said 
to have consented in June, a war by France alone 
against the united airnies of Germany was not to be 
thought of 

Minister of Foreign Affairs in Go- 1 Lee Coulisses de la Diplomat ie, 
psnhagen, July 7, 1864 Lee Con- p 14 
lieges de la Diplomatic, p 26 
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book On May 31, while the Confeience was sitting, 
XTI . the Emperor gave audience to the Count Moltke, the 
Danish Minister, at his Court The Minister found 
Napoleon with the map of Sleswig before him, and 
thoroughly master of the frontier questions then under 
debate in London. He told the Count candidly that 
Denmark must content herself with the Plensborg- 
Tcender line, as the utmost the Conference could obtain 
‘ If she continues the war/ said the Emperor, ‘ Den- 
mark will lose Sleswig England will do nothing for 
Denmark I peisonally, as well as the entire Erench 
people, cherish the deepest sympathy for the Danish 
nation , but I must look after the interests of my own 
country befoie those of Denmark, and I cannot take 
upon myself the responsibility of waging war alone to 
help you ’ 

Lords Russell and Palmerston were not satisfied 
with the line of conduct into which the course of events, 
the manufacturers’ peace party, and Geiman sympa- 
thisers had forced them 1 They suffered a vote of 
censure m the House of Lords, and barely escaped one 
m the House of Commons The two statesmen ex- 
changed opinions on the question when it was at an 
end The Premier wrote to his Foreign Secretary 
(September 11, 1864) . ‘You say that with less timidity 
around us we might probably have kept Austria quiet 
in the Danish aflau Perhaps we might , but then we 
had no equal pull upon Piussia, and she would have 
rallied all the smaller German Powers round her, and 
we should equally have failed m saving Denmark ’ 
The ‘timidity aiound them’ prevented them from 
offering France more than a naval co-operation, and 
decided them to take advantage of the Emperor’s 


1 Lei Coulistee de la Dtplomptie, p 22 
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hesitation to justify them in leaving Denmark to her chap 
fate _I^L_ 

The Danish negotiations settled, much to his dis- 
satisfaction, the Emperor left Pans for Vichy m July, 
to take the waters , and he lemained a month under 
treatment. It was while he was here, at rest from the 
cares of State, that he wrote a characteristic letter to 
Marshal Vaillant, Minister of the Imperial household, on 
two great building operations m Paris — 

‘Vichy, July 3, 1864 

‘ My dear Marshal, — I wish to communicate to you a 
reflection I have made during the rest I am enjoying 
heie. Two great establishments, for very different 
objects, viz the Opera and the Hotel Dieu, aie to be 
rebuilt m Pans The first is already in progress , the 
second is not yet begun 

‘Although one, the Opeia, is to be built at the 
cost of the State, and the H6tel Dieu at that of 
the City of Pans and the hospices , both will be re- 
markable monuments m the capital , but as they serve 
two very different interests, I should not like one to 
appear better piotected than the other 

* The cost of the Imperial Academy of Music will 
unfortunately exceed the estimates ; and we must avoid 
the reproach of having spent millions on a theatre, 
before the first stone of the most popular hospital m 
Pans has been laid 

‘ I beg you therefore to urge the Prefect of the 
Seme to begin the woiks of the Hotel Dieu soon, and 
diiect those of the Opera so that both monuments shall 
be finished at the same time 

‘ I admit that this arrangement has no practical 
advantage , but from a moral point of view I hold it 
important that the edifice to be devoted to pleasure 
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book shall not he laised before the shelter for suffering 
-A — ■ Receive, dear Maishal, the assuiance of my smceie 
friendship. Napoleon ’ 

From the lepuse of Yichy, -which gave him tem- 
porary relief, the Empeior passed to the bustle of 
the Camp of Chalons, where he appointed Marshal 
SlacMahon Governor-General of Algeria, in the place 
of Pelissiei, Duke of Malakoff, who had died m May 
The year was closed with another, and, to the heart of 
the Empeior, a severer loss On December io, M 
Mocquard, Ins faithful friend and secretary — who had 
been devoted to linn from his eaily days at Aienenberg 
■ — ‘"'as added to the fast increasing list of his departed 
adheients In M Mocquaid the Emperor lost not only 
the most faithful and affectionate of servants, but a 
scholarly companion, a bright intelligence, and a discreet 
and vigorous wnter x 

Within a few weeks of the signature of peace 
between Piussia and Austria and Denmaik, M de 
Bismarck was prepanng for a war with Austria On 
December 16 (1864) he gave audience to M Jules* 
Hansen, the Danish journalist, whom he had lecently 
met at Biairitz, in Berlin , and discussed with him the 
advisability of giving back North Sleswig to Denmark, 
on the undei standing that the Danes would then 
refrain from opposing the incorporation of the rest of 
the Duchies with Prussia, to the exclusion of Austria 
M. Hansen pomted out that this course would probably 
obtain the hearty consent of England, France, and 
Russia , and that it would particularly commend itself 
to the Emperor Napoleon, whose policy was based on 
the principle of nationalities M de Bismarck remarked 

1 He was succeeded by M Etienne Emperor, and Beived bun loyally till 
Gonti, who remained faithful to the his death on Februaiy 8, 1873. 
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that of couise Prussia would have to reckon with ch 
Austria, and that war might break out ‘ m a mouth - — I* — - 
or m a year,’ 1 and therefoie that the neutrality of the 
Powers was worth much , but he was not prepared to 
say that that of Denmark would be woitli North 
Sleswig without some compensating territory He 
admitted that there weie 200,000 Danes m North 
Sleswig, who would laise a clamour against incorporation 
with Prussia but the moment had not yet come to 
deal with the question, and he recommended M Hansen 
to wait patiently * I,’ he added, ‘ have learned the art 
of waiting ’ 

M Drouyn de Lhuys addressed a circular, on the 
last day of 1864, to the Emperor’s representatives at the 
European Couits, bidding them support a solution of 
the Sleswig difficulty on the basis of nationalities — 

Danish Sleswig passing to Denmark, and German 
Sleswig to Germany But M de Bismarck still decided 
to wait Events weie happening quite to his satis- 
faction The opposition of Prussia to the pretensions 
of the Pnnce of Augustenburg to the Duchies , the 
resistance of Austria to then- annexation to Prussia ; the 
disinclination of both Prussia and Austria to the Anglo- 
Eiench pioposal that Danish Sleswig should be retio- 
ceded , and the uneasiness of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who dreaded the renewal of the Holy Alliance of Bussia, 

Prussia, and Austria against him, and who felt that he 
could no longer count upon the cordial alliance of Eng- 
land' these were the elements of gatheimg compli- 
cations with which M de Bismarck had to play He 
still watched and waited, while diplomatists, politicians, 
and journalists grew angry over the two solutions which 
were presented to Europe. The first was the retro- 


1 Let Coulisses de la Diplomatic 
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book cession of North Sleswig to Denmark, and the mcoi- 
XI1 . poration of the rest of the Elbe Duchies with Prussia , 
the second was their incorporation as a separate State 
under the Prince of Augustenburg The first solution 
was that which England and France supported The 
retrocession to Denmark was the indispensable condition 
of then acquiescence m the handing over of the German 
portion of the Duchies to Prussia. Austria vehemently 
opposed any such solution, and was becommg very 
angry at the ambitious designs of her ally m the 
plunder of Denmark 

In the spring of 1865 the Duke Charles of Glucks- 
buig had an interview with the Emperoi Napoleon 111 
Pans to press upon him the candidature of the Prince 
of Augustenburg , and the Emperor rephed that the 
will of the people should be consulted He had always 
supported the principle of nationalities, and he had, 
theiefore, always regarded the letrocession of North 
Sleswig to Denmark as the best solution But he had 
no intention of going to war to enforce it 

Through many difficulties Piussia, under the resolute 
and patient guidance of M de Bismarck, held on hei 
way to empire The Chambers m Berlin refused the 
Government the subsidies they requested , the Diet at 
Fiankfort was turbulently hostile , Bavaria called foi 
energetic measures against the threatened domination of 
the Prussian monarchy In the summer war was immi- 
nent between Austria and Prussia , and both were ill pre- 
pared for a struggle. Hence the celebrated Convention 
of Gastemthat was signed on the 14th of August, 1865, 1 
by which Lauenburg was sold by Austna to Prussia 
It was a convention against which England and France 
protested, but which they suffered to be carried out — 

1 Bor this Convention M de Bismarck was rewarded with the title of 
Count, 
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England merely demonstrating her cordial agreement chap 
with France by a visit of her ironclads to Cherbomg ■— - 1 - 
To the parties to the Convention it was but a truce M 
de Bismarck was not yet quite certain of the neutrality 
of France, nor was his alliance complete with Italy 
From Gastem he repaired to Biarntz, to feel the pulse 
of the Emperor 

His Majesty was m no mood to enter upon fresh 
complications The failure of his Congress, of his efforts 
m favour of Poland, and of his attempt to help or to 
save Denmark, had helped his pohtical enemies at home 
to weapons of attack which they had freely used 
Moreover French statesmen were on foreign affairs 
divided into two bitterly hostile camps There were 
the supporters of the unification of Germany and Italy 
as the allies of France , and there weie the politicians 
of the old school who were fiankly anti-Geiman, and 
hostile to the erection of a united Germany on the 
frontiers of Fiance The wise couise foi France would 
have been, m alliance with England, to oppose the status 
quo to all M de Bismaick’s designs , to have held 
silently aloof from his negotiations for an alliance with 
Italy , and to have turned a deaf ear to his territorial 
propositions With France silent and on the watch, 
he would not have ventured to throw himself upon 
Austria, nor would Italy have risked an offensive alliance 
with him 1 

‘ Bemaining generally silent m the midst of these 
contradictory debates,’ M Julian Klaczko has lemarked 
m his ‘Two Chancellors,’ ‘loving moreover to soar 

1 ‘Whatever may he said now, Pi ussia was as anxious as we were, 
if France had appeared opposed to perhaps even moie so, as to the 
these steps (the treaty of Italy with attitude that France would adopt m 
Piussia), we could not have run the the event of a wai by Prussia and 
risk of finding ourselves face to face Italy against Austria Un Toco jnit 
with an Austro -French alliance di JDuce — Lamarmora 
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I'OOK above the passions and contentions of Ins entourage* m 
— -v — the seiemty of a calm and meditative mind, the 
Emperor Napoleon III was iipenmg a project that 
appeared to linn to meet two arguments of both sides, 
and to be m hannony with his direction to his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs — inertia sapienhce ! He had Italy 
more m hand than M Drouyn de Lhuys imagined It 
had been the passion— pei haps the vow — of his youth , 
and even the Empress Eugdnie had become the ardent 
advocate of the liberation of Venice since the introduc- 
tion of M de la Valette to the Ministry, and perhaps 
since the day when the Chevalier Nigra had thrown oil 
some graceful and pertinent couplets on the subject of 
a gondola, which she had launched on the lake at 
Fontainebleau 

The Emperor was favoui able to the formation of a 
powerful Piussia , and to the thorough i e-adjustment 
of the frontiers ‘ The geograplucal situation of 
Prussia,’ he reniaiked to M Drouyn de Lhuys, ‘ is 
badly traced ’ 1 Faithful to his principle of natio- 
nalities, he conceived a strong Protestant Germany, 
rounded to the Elbe and the Baltic, with a traditionally 
Catholic Austna, and a numbei of secondary States 
between The Venetian Province was to be ceded to 
Victor Emmanuel, and so a free Italy was to stretch 
from the Alps to the Adnatic, while Austria was to be 
compensated with Silesia France was to have the 
Catholic pi ovmc es of the Rhine— not Belgium Again 
and again the Emperor said that to seize upon the 
kingdom of Leopold would be ‘ an act of brigandage ’ 
His mam object was not the enlaigement of his own 
Empire, but the re-adjustment of Italy, Prussia, and 
Austria on bases that would ensure a contented 


Letter to M Drouyn de Lhuys, June II, 1866 
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Europe, and for himself the glory of having been the chap 
author of a permanent settlement on the punciple - — , — 
which had always been the keystone of his policy 
Above all, he desired to finish his work as the 
emancipatoi of Italy, and it was on this desiie that 
M de Bismarck worked to obtain his alliance with 
Victor Emmanuel, and to ensure the neutrality of France, 
m the event of a war between Prussia and Austria ‘ If 
Italy did not exist,’ he said to the Chevalier JSTigra 
after his return from Biarritz, c we should have to 
invent her n 

The famous interviews which the first Minister of 
Piussia had with the Empeior Napoleon at Biarntz, in 
October, 1865, have found many interpreters The 
Emperor’s enemies have declared that m the hands of 
the Prussian statesman he was as phant as clay in those 
of the potter, while lus friends and admirers have 
insisted that he was not led m his after policy by the 
persuasive tongue of his visitor The truth is, that 
Napoleon remained silent, and that he was unfavour- 
ably impressed by the extravagant forms into which 
M de Bismarck threw his political speculations as they 
walked along the beach, the Emperoi leaning upon 
Prosper Mdrim^e’s arm, and exchanging now and again 
a glance and a smile, as the boisterous German talked 
‘ Is he mad ? ’ the Emperor whispered to M^runee 2 
Mdrim^e’s opinion was that M de Bismarck was a 


1 ‘Oe qui, pendant le sejour de 
Biarntz, dut le mown gohapper it un 
obseivateui sogaee comme M de 

Bismarck, c’dtait la prise qne don- 
nait sur l’esprit de Loms-Napoldon 
son attackement profond pour la 
patne de Oavour et de Manin, lit 
dtait la clef de la position, le viai 
mot du Sphinx, et cette certitude 


acquise compensa’t aux yenx du 
mimstre piussien tnen des doutes 
encore mqmdtants, le faisait passer 
sur roamte idticence de l’auguste 
taciturne ’ 

2 ‘He is a savage of genius,’ said 
M Thieis, in the Place Saint- 
Georges 
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book great man playing a game in his own original way , 1 
xn „ and he was highly amnsed m watching the meditative 
and sdent Soveieign, pairymg the thmsts of his un- 
wieldy antagonist, and steadily dechnmg to give him an 
advantage ‘ He is a big German,’ Menmdc wrote to his 
unknown correspondent, ‘ very pohte, and by no means 
naif He appears to be absolutely devoid of Gemuth 
(gemahty), but full of wit He has quite won me ’ 

Had he conqueied the Emperor also ? At any rate 
he had found his weak point, and that was his love 
for Italy ' He spoke of Belgium and part of Switzer- 
land as necessaiy and legitimate elements of French 
unity , of the common action of France and Germany 
for the cause of progress and humanity, of a future 
understanding between Pans, Berlin, and Florence, even 
London and Washington, to lead the destinies of 
Europe, to regulate the affairs of the whole world, 
to turn Bussia to her tiue vocation m Asia, and 
Austria to her civilising mission on the Danube ’ 2 
, Nevertheless, the Prussian Premier returned to Pans in 
no pleasant liumoui Nor was this humour improved 
by Ins interviews with M Drouyn de Lhuys France 
had just concluded an advantageous commercial treaty 
with Austna, and the pohcy of the Government 
inclined towards Vienna, m spite of the faith of the 
Empeior m a poweiful Germany under the Hohen- 
zollems The activity and popularity of the Prince de 
Metterruch in Pans thwarted for a time the adventiti- 
ous schemes of the Geiman Minister, who knew that he 
was playing a desperate game for his country , and he 
was not unaware that he might be leading hei to a 
second Olinutz 

1 ' II n’y a qne M de Bismarck 2 Deux Chancelteis Par Julian 
qui soit un vrai giand homme Klaezko, ancien depute au Paile- 
Ldtres a unit Inconnue, yol 11 p ment de Vienne E, Plon Pans, 
321. 1876 
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The treaty of alliance between Piussia and Italy chap 
watt signed on April 8, 1866 M Bismarck had lesolved - — 
upon war with Austria, and he immediately set to 
woik to secure the ‘ benevolent neutrality ’ of the 
Emperor Napoleon Promising was the veiy ‘air 0’ 
the time,’ and the adventurous statesman, who had 
determined to stake the fortunes of his country on the 
chances of wai with a renowned militaiy Power like 
Austria, even with the untried and not wholly organised 
troops of Piussia, under Generals Moltke and Eoon, then 
inexperienced m the field, was prodigal m his offers 
to the French monarch, wlule he was allaying the fears 
and sciuples of his own, and reconciling him to an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Victoi Emmanuel 
The records of the negotiations, official and unofficial, 
between Beilin and Pans, from the close of the Danish 
war to the victory of Sadowa, are still far from com- 
plete , but m the pages of Lamaimora, Julian Klaczko, 
Benedetti, Jules Hansen, Albeit Sorel, and otheis who 
hare already thrown considerable light onM Bismarck’s 
lelations with Napoleon HI , we find proof upon proof 
of the unblushing and cynical dishonesty of the foimer 
The Empeior was sick m mind and body , and he was 
served by negotiators who were pigmies m the hands 
of the Minister of King William He was a dreamer 
of benevolent intentions ; and he permitted an unscru- 
pulous rival to outwit him, to use him, to cheat him, 
to insult him, and at length to overcome lum The 
revolution in Roumama might have gLven Yemce 
peaceably 1 to Italy, whereas, through the devices of M 
Bismarck, Napoleon helped to plant a Prussian Pnnce 
o'n the banks of the Danube The Congress, which the 
Emperor proposed m older to settle peaceably the 
questions in dispute among the Towers, would have 
frustrated the designs of M, Bismarck, and, with the 
von iv y 
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help of Prince Gortchakof, he put it aside as nnprac 
ticable, at the same time whispering into diplomatic earn 
that he was less Geiman than Prussian, and would 1101 
hesitate to give up all the country between the Rhine 
and the Moselle to Prance ‘ Saved from the Congress, 
as M d’Usedom expressed it, M de Bismaick labouiec! 
to draw King William oil fiom his idea of a peaceful 
transaction with Austria on the subject of the Duchies, 
and to inflame his ambition 111 favour of a German 
nationahty He succeeded m the end , but the King 
gave way leluctantly, and with tears m his eyes The 
venture was a most hazardous one, according to the 
unanimous opinion of the military aulhoi lties of Eui ope 
The geneial belief was that M de Bismaick was diivmg 
his countiy to utter luin In the course of a debate 
m the Legislative Body (May 3, 1866), M Thiers 
characterised the conduct of Piussia as outiageous 
( burlesque ), while M. Emile Oliviei stigmatised it as 
infamous The general behef m Pans was that Prussia 
wouft be badly beaten, and that then Prance, as 
mediatoi, would command the situation This was the 
idea of the Emperor , and he submitted it at length to 
M Drouyn de Lhuys, m the following communica- 
tion — 

‘Palace of the Tmleues, June 1 1, 1S66 

‘ Monsieur le Mimstre, — At the moment when the 
hope of peace, which the meeting of a Conference had 
led us to conceive, is fading away, it is essential that 
we should explain m a cncular, addressed to our 
diplomatic agents abroad, the ideas my Government 
intended to submit to the councils of Europe, and the 
line of conduct it will adopt m the course of the events 
which are preparing 

‘ This cncular will place our pohey in its true light 
If the Conference had taken place, your language, as 
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you know, would have been very explicit You would chap 
have declared m my name that I rejected any idea of — — - 
territorial aggi andieement, so long as the European 
equilibrium was not bioken We could indeed think 
of the extension of our fiontiers only m case the map 
of Europe should be modified for the benefit of a great 
Power, and the fi on tier provinces demanded, by a free 
vote, then annexation to Eiance 

‘ These circumstances apart, I hold it to be worthier 
111 our country to piefer, to territorial acquisitions, the 
precious advantage of living on good terms with our 
neighbours, by respecting their independence and their 
nationahty 

‘ Animated by these sentiments, and having m view 
only the maintenance of peace, I appealed to England 
and Russia, to make a common effort of conciliation to 
the interested parties The understanding established 
between the neutral Powers will lemain m itself a 
guarantee of security for Europe They had s|iown 
their thorough impartiality in resolving to restuct the 
discussions of the Conference to the questions in dispute 
I believed that m order to solve them, they should be 
frankly stated, that they should be freed from the 
diplomatic veil which covered them, and that the legiti- 
mate desires of sovereigns and peoples should be taken 
into serious considei ation 

‘ The conflict which has arisen has three causes 
‘ The badly defined ( mal ddlwnUe) geographical 
situation of Pi ussia 

‘ The desire of Germany for a pohtical reconstitu- 
tion moie m confoimity with her general wants ( besoins 
giniraux) 

/ The necessity under which Italy lies to secure her 
national independence 

Y 2 
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poor ‘ The neutral Poweis could not have desired tc 
, mterfei e with the internal affairs of foreign countnes 
nevei theless the Couits which had taken part m the 
constitution of the Germanic Confederation, had the 
light to enquire whethei the contemplated changes 
weie of a nature to compromise the older of things 
.established m Europe As far as we were concerned, 
we should have been in favour of a closer union of the 
secondary States of the Confederatron, a more powerful 
organisation, a moie important place, 111 regard to 
Piussia, of more homogeneity and strength 111 the 
north , and foi Austria the maintenance of her gieat 
position m Geimany 

‘ "We should liaie favoured, 11101 eovei, the cession of 
Yenetia by Austna to Italy, 111 leturn for an equitable 
compensation , for if 111 concert with Prussia, and 
putting aside the treaty of 1852, she waged war against 
Denmaik 111 the name of the German nationahty, it 
appealed to me just that she should accept the same 
principle 111 Italy, by completing the independence of 
the Peninsula 

‘Such are the ideas, which, m the interest of the 
peace of Europe, we should have attempted to 
establish To-day it is to be feared that the arbitra- 
ment of the sword will decide 

( Iu the piesence of these eventualities, what should 
be the attitude of Fiance ? Should we manifest our 
displeasure because Germany finds the treaties of 1815 
insufficient to satisfy hei national aspirations and to 
maintain hei tranquillity ? 

‘ In the struggle which is about to begin we have 
only two interests the preservation of the European 
equilibnum and the maintenance of the work which 
we have helped to 1 aise m Italy But, to pi eserve these 
two interests, is not the moial strength of France 
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enough ? In order to make her voice heard, must 
she diaw the swoid ? I think not 

‘If, in. spite of our efforts, our hopes of peace 
should not be lealised, we are stdl assured, by the 
declarations of the Powers engaged m the conflict, 
that, let the results of the war be what they may, none 
of the questions which affect us will be settled without 
the consent of Piance Let us keep, then, a watchful 
neutiahly, and, stiong m our unselfishness, animated 
by the sincere desire to see the nations of Europe 
forget their quarrels, and to unite m the cause of 
civilisation, of liberty, and of progress, let us remain 
confident m oui light, and calm in our stiength ’ 

The war between Prussia and Italy and Austria 
was even sliortei and sharper than that between Austria 
and Prance and Italy had been M de Bismarck, who 
went foith to the war at the end of June with a French 
romance m his pocket to distract lnm from the honors 
of the battle-field, found himself master of Geimany oil 
the 31 d of July, when the sun went down on Sadowa, 
and at liberty to return to Berhn, as he had resolved, 
thiough Vienna and Munich 

Oil the moirow of Sadowa, the ' Momteur 5 contained 
the following announcement — 

‘ An important event has happened 

‘ After having vindicated the honour of Iils aims m 
Italy, the Emperor of Austna, acceding to the ideas of 
the Emperor Napoleon, as expiessed m his letter to his 
Mmistei of Foreign Allans on the 1 itli of June, cedes 
Venetia to the Emperoi of the French, and accepts his 
mediation to anangc a peace between the belligerents 
The Emperor hastened to lespond to lus appeal, 
and immediately addressed lumself to the Kings of 
Prussia and Italy, to ai range the terms of an arrnis- 
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book tire ’ 1 While General Le Boeuf went to Venice to 
xrr receive the city and the foi tresses of the Quadrilateral 
from Austria, on August n, these terms being ar- 
ranged, he addressed the following letter to King Victor 
Emmanuel • — 

‘Saint Oloud, August it, 1866 

‘Monsieur mon Fieie, — I have learned with plea- 
Miie that youi Majesty has adhered to the armistice 
and to the preliminaries of peace signed between the 
lung of Piussia and the Emperor of Austria It is 
probable, therefore, that a new era of tranquillity is 
about to open for Europe Your Majesty hnows that 
I have accepted the offer of Venetia, to protect it from 
devastation, and to prevent a useless effusion of blood 
My object lias always been to deliver it up, so that 
Italy might be free from the Alps to the Adriatic 
Being mistress of her destinies, Venetia will soon be 
able to expiess her wishes by universal suffrage 

‘ Youi Majesty will acknowledge that m these 
events the action of France has been used once again m 
favoui of humanity, and of the independence of nations 
‘ I renew to you the assuiance of the sentiments of 
high esteem, and of smceic fnendship, with which I 
remain 

‘Your Majesty’s good bi other, 

‘Napoleon,’ 


1 ‘Berlin, le 6 juillet, 1866 
'L’dmotion qu’a pioduite lei la 
nnte du Momteu 7, sur la cession de 
Ifi ViSndtie et la mediation de lem- 
perenr Napoleon p 0 ui amver k un 
aimistice, est rodescnptible Tout 
le nionde — bourgeois, officiera et 
simples soldats — est exaspdie , on 
ne vent pas entendre pailer do “paix 
fian^Mse” (/) anzosiechen Fnedeii), 
de “paix pourne” (fmdenFneden), 
m etre arretd k im-cliemm, et antres 


propos eemblnbles . Je ne puis 
m'empechei de cioue que la France, 
apres bien des poinparleis,ri5ussnft k 
fane accepter un armistice et, plus 
taid, la pars 1 — Let Coulisses de la 
Diplomatic Pai Jules Hansen 
M de Bismarck, m las speech m 
the Piussian Ohambeis, Deeembei 
20, said Flench mediation was ac- 
cepted only because it was offered m 
the foim of an ultimatum 
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Between, the battle of Sadowa and the signature of chap 

the pielimmanes of peace on July 26, and again between - 

July 26 and August 23, when the Peace of Prague 
was signed, the hesitations and discussions in the 
Imperial councils were of the most lamentable kind 
The Emperor was very ill, and -in haste to be away m 
seaich of relief, at Vichy, from sufferings becoming 
mtolei able He was anxious on many grounds for an 
amicable settlement , and he believed that a watchful 
neuti ahty would obtain conditions of peace that would 
satisfy the susceptibilities of his subjects But such 
was not the opinion of his Foreign Minister, nor of 
the Duke de Ghtammont, then Ambassador m Vienna. 

On the morrow of Sadowa, M Drouyn de Lhuys 
obtained an interview with the Emperor, and said that 
France was face to face with events which might prove 
as disastrous to him as the defeats of the Fust Empire 
He uiged the Sovereign to call the Legislative Body 
togethei, and to give orders to concentrate an army of 
observation of 80,000 men on the eastern frontier 
M Benedetti should inform the King of Pius9ia that the 
Em pei 01 would feel himself compelled to occupy the 
left bank of the Bhme, if His Majesty insisted upon 
acquisitions of temtoiy that would disturb the European 
equilibiium The Bhme was stripped of its troops 
and Marshal Bandon was ready to put 80,000 men in 
the field at once 

The Emperor is said to have yielded to the aigu- 
ment of his Foreign Mimster, and to have agreed that 
a note convoking the Chambers should appear jn the 
-morrow’s ‘ Momteur ’ 1 But M Bouher, Minister of 
State, and M de la Valette, Minister of the Interior, 
having heard of the Foreign Mimster’s victory, sought 


1 Let Cnulutet de la Diplomatic. 
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book the Emperor, and pi evaded upon him finally to lemain 
m a stuctly neutral position He was more thoroughly 
committed to the alliance between Piussia and Italy, 
through Pi nice Napoleon, M de la Valette, and M 
Benedetti, than M Diouyn de Lhuys was aware of. 
That conflict of separate and independent advisers, 
which tliePimce Consent had pointed out to the Emperor 
as the fundamental weakness of his position as a 
soveieign, was seen m all its viciousness at this 
moment of supieme importance, and it served the 
turn of M de Bismarck only too well M de Goltz 
found lesolution at the Foreign Office, but hesitation 
and a stiong disinclination to take any usk, at the 
Tmlenes, 1 De Grammont had pointed out to M Di ouyn 
de Lhuys that theie were not 15,000 troops between 
Berhn and the Rhine , but Mil de la Valette and Bene- 
detti had reminded then Soveieign that the anny was not 
111 a state to face the Piussian needle-gun, which had 
mown down the Austnan battalions The Geiman Minis- 
ter m Pans came on the scene at this juncture , and, 
after seeing theEmpeior, mfoimed M. Diouyn de lhuys 
that he had obtained for his master name than he 
had hoped to get Piussia might make her own terms 

1 31 Tlneis, who was veiy active, comes here to the Cangiess The 
diplomatically, all this time, blamed people might make a demonstration 
the Fiench Government foi not that would not be agreeable to him ’ 
having swppoited the Butish Go- 31 de Bismaick was awaio of this 
v eminent in the Danish question, feeling, and had airanged that, m 
He was opposed to the punciple of the case of the Oongiess meeting, a 
nationalities He declaied that the body of Fiench police should meet 
French nation detested the Itahans, huu at the fiontiei and escort him 
because they led them into political to Pans In sboit, II Thieis was 
embarrassments. He was resolutely' sinceiely opposed to tbe policy of 
opposed to the Geiman unity, and the Empeioi, and desoied an active 
supported the autonomy of the small alliance with Austria, lie held 
German States He exclaimed to that all was being sacrificed to the 
M Hansen (May z8, 1866) ‘ Lot liberation of Venetia 
M, de Bismarck have a care if he 
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with. Austria Those conditions laid the foundation of chat 
the German Empire, and Napoleon, fetteied by his - — r — 
secret treaty (June 12, 1866) with Austria, and the 
dissensions of his advisers, and the unsatisfactory state 
of his army, was compelled to look on, while the 
European equilibrium was rudely broken under his 
eyes 

On his return from Yichy early m August, some- 
what relieved by the waters, the Emperor found a 
bitter cup ready for his hps. His Ambassador at 
Beilm had returned to Pans with the pomt-blank 
refusal of M de Bismarck even to take into considera- 
tion the subject of the claim of France to have such an 
accession of territory as would redress the balance of 
power, which Prussia’s immense conquests had disturbed 
France had been used by the Prussian statesman while 
he wanted her help , but now that victoiy was 111 his 
hands, he needed her no longer He even lepioached 
her foi having interfered m the peace piehnunaiies 111 
behalf of Denmaik 1 When a second negotiator was 
sent to him fiom Pans with a memorandum, m which 
the establishment of a neutral State on the Rhine 
fiontier was submitted as an alternative, M de Bismarck 
declined even to receive the French envoy, and lefened 
him to an underhng, who told him that Piussia would 
listen neither to terntonal compensations, nor to the 
neutralisation of German lands Even the clause which 
had been mseited m the peace preliminaries, at the 
instance of France, m favour of North Sleswig, was on 
the point of being omitted fiom the definitive treaty, 
so defiant had the iron Count become between NickoLs- 
burg and Prague, under the influence of victory He 
declared he owed no wages to Fiance, he described 

1 M Jules Hansen was sent by XI, 1866) with the meinoianduin in 
the Count de Ohandoidy (August question 
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book hei pi oceedmgs as a policy of pour-boires , and Ins 
— , — - countiymen, emulating his spirit, laughed at caricatures 
m the Berlin shop-windows which piesented Napoleon 
m ridiculous and abject positions 

With the Treaty of Prague M Drouyn de Lhuys 
disappeaied from the Foieign Office ; and the Marquis 
de Moustiei was recalled fiom the Embassy of Constan- 
tinople to take his place But, m the interim, M de la 
Yalette acted as Foreign Minister, and appended his 
name to the famous circular to French diplomatic 
agents, of September i, 1866, which his piedecessor 
had declined to sign, in eveiy paragraph of which we 
trace the hand of the Empeioi In this remarkable 
State papei, the condition of Europe consequent upon 
the Ti eaty of Prague was reviewed 

The treaty was accepted as the coup de gi dee of the 
Tieaties of 1815 The coalition of the thiee Northern 
Couits was bioken The principle of fiee alliances was 
henceforth to govern Europe All the great Powers 
had recovered their independence, and weie free to 
pursue the regular development of their destinies 

‘ Piussia aggiandised, fiee fiom all solidarity, secui es 
the independence of Germany France should not 
take umbrage at this Pioud of her own admirable 
unity, of hei mdestiuctible nationality, she, cannot 
oppose 01 1 egret the woik of assimilation which has 
just been accomplished, nor subordinate to feelings of 
jealousy the prmciples of nationahty which she repre- 
sents and professes m regard to other nations The 
national sentiment of Germany bemg satisfied, hei cares 
will be dissipated, and her hostilities will die out. In 
imitating France, she takes a step which does not 
remove her farther fiom, but bungs her nearer to us 
‘ 111 fche South, Italy, whose long servitude could not 
extinguish her patnotism, is put in possession of all the 
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elements of national greatness Her existence modifies chap 
piofoundly the political condition of Europe, but m - VI _ 
spite of thoughtless susceptibilities or passing injustices, 
her ideas, her principles, her interests must draw her 
towards the nation which has shed her blood to help 
her to win her independence 

‘ The interests of the Pontifical throne are secured 
by the Convention of September 15 This Convention 
will be loyally executed In withdrawing Ins troops 
from Rome, the Emperor leaves there, as a guarantee 
of the safety of the Holy Father, the protection of 
France 

4 In the Baltic, as m the Mediterranean, small navies 
aie gi owing that will be favourable to the freedom ot 
the seas 

‘ Austria, fieed from her Italian and German pre- 
occupations, and ceasing to waste hei strength m barren 
rivalries, but concentrating it m the East of Europe, 
lepiesents still a Power of thirty-five millions of souls, 
which no hostility or interest separates from France 

‘ By what a singular leaction of the past on the 
futui e, would public opinion discover, not allies, but 
enemies of France m these nations, fieed from the need 
of playing a part which was hostile to us, called to a 
new life, governed by principles that are our own, and 
animated by those sentiments of progress which form 
the peaceful bond of modern societies ? 

‘ A Europe more solidly constituted, made more 
homogeneous by better defined terntonal divisions, is 
a guarantee for the peace of the Continent, and is 
neither a peril nor a haim to our nation This nation, 
with Algeria, will soon include forty mi llions of mb abit- 
ants , Germany, thirty-seven millions, twenty-nine m 
the Confederation of the North, and eight m the Con- 
fedeiation of the South, Austna, thu tv-five, Italy, 
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twenty-six , Spain, eighteen What is there m tins 
distribution of European foices that can disturb us ? 

‘ Anniesistible force — is it to be regretted? — impels 
nations to mute in gieat agglomeiations, suppressing 
secondary States This tendency proceeds fioni a 
desire to give to geneial mtei e&ts more efficacious 
secunty It is peihaps inspired by a land of pi eviden- 
tial pievision of the destinies of the world While the 
old populations of the woild, in then restricted bounda 
nes, giow slowly, Prussia and the United States of 
America may, within a centiuy, reckon each a hundied 
millions of men Although the progiess of these two 
meat Empnes is not a subject of uneasiness for us, 
but, on the conti aiy, we applaud their generous efloits 
in favoui of oppie&sed races, it is prudent m the in- 
terests of the nations of Cential Eui ope not to remain 
cut up m small States, without strength or public spmt 

‘Policy should use supeiior to the nanow and 
mean pi ejudices of a fonner age The Emperor does 
not beheve that the gi outness of a countiy depends 
upon the weakness of the nations which suiiound it, 
and he sees a tiue equihliiium only m the satisfied 
aspnations of the nations of Em ope In this, he is 
faithful to old convictions and to the traditions of Ins 
lace Napoleon I foiesaw the changes which aie now 
taking place on the Continent of Euiope He had sown 
the seeds of new nationalities m the Peninsula, when he 
created the kingdom of Italy , and m Geimany, when lie 
abolished two hundied and fifty-three sepaiate States ’ 

This cncular, which expiessed honestly the opinions 
of the Emperoi, but not those of Ins friends noi of Ins 
foes, could not hide the check which Prance had 
sustained, nor allay the bitterness of the general 
disappointment M. Cousin was almost alone m com- 
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mending the Imperial view of the situation 1 A chap 

Prussian member of the Jockey Club angered the young • , — 

men of society by laying a heavy bet that M de 
Bismaick would not let Prance have the smallest 
German village M Doudan wrote sparkling things 
to his correspondents at the expense of the Government, 
m which he said that many perfect rifles would be 
wanted to repair the mischief which was then being 
permitted by Fiance He gave a sample of the address 
to the Emperor at the meeting of the Chambers — 

‘ Thanks to the labours of youi Majesty, a military 
Powei, which reconstitutes the Germanic Empire with 
more strength than unity, is about to cover France 
in th the shadow of its glonous neighbourhood ’ M. 
Pievost-Paiadol, m the ‘Coumei chi Dimanche,’ had 
been attacking the Imperial policy without meicy, and 
at the close of the year put foith his letters m a volume 
with a pi eface, ‘ composed of vitriol and champagne,’ 
to expose the folly of a policy that had drawn a million 
of fighting men along the frontiers of France, and then 
had summoned a Military Commission to reorganise the 
aimy Among the hostile critics of the Imperial policy 
was one whose devoted friendship the Emperor could 
not doubt Queen Sophia of Holland wrote to him m 
hitter terms, reproaching him for permitting Austria to 
be humbled and the Federal States to be subjugated ; and 
warning him that he was working his own downfall 
M Thiers, who never relaxed his activity m opposi- 
tion to the Government, said that France would find 
heiself isolated King William might have himself 


1 'Porn M Cousm, ll admue, amsi qu’il pailait 1’autie jour M 
dit-ou, le g&ue de notie Empeieui Vuitiy ’ — X Doudan Lettei to M 

dans tout ceci Selon see fortes im- Picatoiy, July 18, 1866 Yol iv 

passions, il s’mcline dei ant le plus p 43. 
giand politique de nos jouis, e’est 
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book proclaimed Emperor by a Geiman Parliament, and it 
— , — • would be difficult foi Fiance to beai tins He regarded 
the talk about the annexation of Belgium as pure folly, 
and another tiap laid by M de Bismarck France 
would find it difficult to secure allies Italy was 
anxious to pieseive liei cordial friendship with Piussia , 
Austria was estranged by the hesitation of France m 
coming to her assistance aftei the cession of Yenetia, 
and would piobably take her levenge by remaining 
neutral ‘ I will not allow myself,’ M Thiers added, 1 
‘to be diverted from my opposition to the Empue, 
because I think I am fulfilling a duty to my country 
For the last four centuries France has not suffered a 
gi eater misfortune than that which lias just happened 
to her. And what is the cause of it except the personal 
government to which I cannot accustom myself ? I 
cannot bear to see cleiks at the head of the Govern- 
ment I want Mimsteis lesponsible to the country, 
and not to one man 

‘ The public are veiy dissatisfied with recent events 
abroad , but the Opposition wll take no initiative 
We shall leave the responsibility to the Government 
As foi me, I think it necessary to stop the progiess of 
Piussia; but I dont want a wai with her at present 2 
Two years hence, when Austria will be ready, the 
moment will come for Fiance to oppose the ambition 
of Prussia, swoid m hand But m order to do this, we 
must not be guilty of imprudences like that which the 
Government is committing with this great loan foi new 

1 Oonveisation 'between M a few vipeis perhaps, and we will 
Tlneis andM Jules Hansen, towiuds digest them till om needle-guns aie 
the end of 1866 Les Contuses de leadj It lemams to he seen what 
Id Diplomat, e, p 130 the Geiman Pailiament will do , 

About this time M MdrimSe whethei they will not commit hlun- 
wrote fiom Saint Cloud to his fucnd ders and lose the advantages they 
Pamzzi • ‘ We shall hare to swallow have gained ’ 
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streets, and in so-called economical experiments I con- 
sider all tins as folly at a time when France has more 
need than ever for her money This is the reason why 
H Fould is retiring u 

Sick m mind and body, the Emperor retired first to 
JBiarntz, and afterward to Compi6gne, m quest of some 
rest from pain, as well as of those horns of solitary 
meditation and of quiet work which were the solace of 
his life, at every period of it 

1 In the following year M Fould peioi, whose fi lends had fallen so 
died , to the gieat giief of the Em- thick about him of late 
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CHAPTER vn. 

THE EXHIBITION OP 1 867 

book Behind the spleudouis and the festivities of the Great 
- XIT . Exhibition of 1867, held on the Champ de Mars — an 
exhibition of the woild’s industry surpassing m com- 
pleteness, pictiuesqueness, and magnificence those of 
1851 111 Hyde Park, and of 1855 m the Champs Elys^es 
— lay ominous foieign and domestic questions, which 
darkened the horizon of the Empire all round In the 
previous October (26th), the Emperor had appointed a 
Commission to leoigamse the aimy, 1 that it might be 
able to cope with the needle-guns and the numbers of 
the German foices The temper of the victorious 
Germans continued to show the wisdom of this precau- 
tion The Mexican expedition was drawing to its tragic 
close , the Empress Chailotte had implored the Emperor 
Napoleon m vain not to abandon her husband 2 3 The 
opposition, at home, was gathenng strength, and be- 
coming only more audacious and hostile to the throne 
undei the new liberties which the Sovereign had granted 
The Exhibition gaieties diveited Pans through the 
suramei , and drew holiday hosts from the provinces to 

1 This Commission, ovei which the Empress passionately pleaded liei 

the Emperoi presided, included all husband’s cause, and Napoleon was 
the Marshals of France, Geneials pi evented by his engagements with 
Floury, Allard, Bouibaln, Lb Bceuf, the United States Government ftom 
Fiossard, Tiochu, and Lebiun, and holding out any hope, cieated a 
If Rouher, profound and lasting impression on 

3 The scene at Saint Oloud, when his nund 
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witness the matchless fetes of Imperial Prance, and the citac 
succession of ci owned heads and illustrious personages , VT I __. 
who were the guests of the Sovereign The Emperor 
of Russia ainved on June 1 , the Kin g of Prussia, ac- 
companied by Moltke and Bismarck, on the 5th , and 
the Sultan at the end of the month The Tuilenes, the 
Hotel de Yille, the Ministries, were the scenes of con- 
stant balls and concerts The Empire, to the laughing 
visitors, appeared to be at the height of its glory The 
humoious gamins laughed at the iron Count as he 
passed grimly along the Rue de Rivoh King William, 
his Pirst Minister, and his great General were no friendly 
‘guests at the feasts, but actors of a part, obseiveis 
making notes, enemies within the hospitable gates of 
Napoleon and his beautiful consort This was felt by 
the Prenck people , and the feeling took some un- 
pleasant forms. 1 The visit of the Empeior of Russia, 
moreover, was clouded by an attempt on his hfe m the 
Bois de Boulogne The two Northern Sovereigns returned 
home, possibly dazzled by the transformation of Palis 
under the hands of Napoleon and Baron Haussmann, but 
much impressed also by the militant spirit which was 
abioad, and which was antagonistic to the Fatherland 

In Ins waik-room m the Tuilenes, before the many 
public duties of the day were begun, and m the evenmg, 
when, exhausted and m pam, he had retired betimes from 
the society ol the Empress’s salons, the Empeior passed 
many solitary hours pondering the weighty questions 
that encompassed his power, and that threatened to de- 
stioy it, and with it the foi tunes of his House He had 
freed Italy, and she was ranging herself already among 
his enemies, because he would not give her Rome for a 
capital, at the risk of mortal offence to the Church of 

1 Some St Oyi cadets, ovbt their -wme, diaui to their meeting m Berlin 
in the following year 

VOL IV Z 
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JiOok which he was the Eldest Sou The tioubles of 1867, 

— . which termmated with Mentana, and in the couise of 
which M Rouhei uttered Ins famous ‘ Jamais I to Gam 
haldi and his volunteeis as well as to the violent Oppo- 
sition m the Chamber at home, and by which the 
Empire made hosts of foes and not a single ft lend , 
weie a fuither ciuel expenence to the Sovereign who 
lud lecently been the dupe of Count Bismarck His sym- 
pathies weie with the Italian Libel als , but he was the 
c hief of a gieat Catholic Powei, and could not desert 
the Pope Had he withdiawn his tioops from Rome, 
and left the Vatican at the meicy of Menabiea and 
Ganbaldi, lie would have set up a foe to the Einpne 
111 eveiy village pulpit of Eiance 

Count Bismaick must have watched the Empei 01 ’s 
difficult predicament with satisfaction Italy was not 
moie giateful for Venetia On the other hand, Austria 
stood aloof fi om Prance, watching in angei the fate of 
Maximilian m Mexico England was cold, and leaned 
rather towards Prussia than towaids kei faithful ally of 
sixteen years The Emperor’s principle of nationalities 
as the basis of Ins foreign policy, albeit generous and 
lust, and smceiely and courageously and obstinately 
maintained, had not prospered in his hands 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 111 Amenca he 
was strongly inclined to intervene m favour of the 
South, and of the formation of a sepaiate and kindred 
Republic which would be the natural ally of Prance 
That inclination had been thwaited by the force of 
liberal public opinion m Fiance m favour of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and by the attitude of the people of 
England. When, in 1861, however, the London Con- 
vention was signed by England, Erance, and Spam, by 
which active and energetic common action agamsf 
Mexico was called for, the Emperoi formed the idea t 
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— winch he called one of the great conceptions of his chap 
leign — of establishing on the American Continent a -JZL. 
powerful Catholic monarchy, in the place of the un- 
settled and turbulent rule of Juarez A Mexican em- 
pne was to put an end to the long period of political 
and social disorder which had afflicted the land of 
Montezuma, to give France an important ally beyond 
the Atlantic, and to curb the restless ambition of the 
United States The enemies of Napoleon have endea- 
voured to tiace the origin of the Mexican expedition to 
an ignoble bargain between one Jecker, a Swiss banlcei , 
and the Duke de Morny Unfortunately the chaiacter 
of the Duke m his financial relations, and the subse- 
quent pretensions of Jeckei, gave colour to the slandeis 
of an unscrupulous Opposition 1 But the baseless fabnc 
of the lampooners’ tram falls to pieces m the hght of 
the truth now apparent to the world The expedition 
was the joint action of three gieat Powers, whose sub- 
jects had suffeied outrages at the hands of the Mexican 
authorities The chastisement was to be the common 
act of England, France, and Spam The expedition 
was m most essentials like that which Louis Phihppe 
had sent out m 1838, but behind the terms of the 
common convention of the three Powers lay the French 
design of establishing a Catholic empire 2 

In December, 1861, Vera Cruz was occupied by 
Spanish troops under the command of General Prim ; 


1 This Jeckei, in conjunction in the operation rests on a tin eaten- 
With the Mexican President, Mil a- mg letter found in the Tuilenes in 
mon, and champion of the clerical 1870, written aftei the Mexican ex- 
party, had entered into some scanda- pedition Jeclter was shot with other 
bus financial operations, to the pieju- hostages, under the Oommune, May 
dice of the Mexican Exchequei, and by 26, 1871 

which the two raised money in Pans, 2 It was lesolved upon by a con- 
on bonds, called Jecker bonds The vention of the thiee Powers, Octobei 
paiticipation of the Duke de Morny 31, 1861. 
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book and m the following month by French and Butish forces 
^ But by May both England and Spam had settled their 
claims and obtained guarantees from the Government 
of Juarez Them mission was at end , and they retired, 
leaving the forces of the Emperor Napoleon to carry 
out the idea which had lam behind the ostensible reason 
of their presence m Mexico 

Juaiez had abolished the monasteries and the eccle- 
siastical tribunals , he had confiscated the property of 
the Church, which amounted to one-half of the land of 
the country ; and he had, finally, separated Church 
from State Under these blows the Mexican Church 
paity were not likely to remain idle They despatched 
Almonte and othei agents to Europe , and these found 
a ready mstiument m Napoleon HI The idea of a 
gieat Cathohc empire, to hold the United States m 
check, and to give the Church of Rome a firm footing 
on the other side of the Atlantic, was to Napoleon’s 
mmd, as we have remarked, one of the greatest of his 
reign The Convention of October offered him the op- 
portunity , and, with the support of the Mexican Church 
party, he seized it without hesitation, to the great satis- 
faction of the Vatican and of the Galilean Church 
It was not an idea of conquest, but one of those enter- 
prises winch commended themselves to his brooding 
mmd He beheved that it would be for the good of 
the world, and that it would ledound to the honour of 
Imperial France 

The histoiy of the French expedition m Mexico, 
under Forey and Bazame, is one of remarkable exploits, 
but of ever-recuinng discomfiture War was declared 
against Juarez m 1862 (April 16), and after a defeat at 
Buebla, ledeemed by a senes of successes, the French 
army entered Mexico city m the following year (June 10, 
1863) A regency was foimed , an assembly of notables 
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was convened ; and on July 10 an hereditary monarchical chap 
Government, under a Boman Cathohc emperoi, was ■_ — T — 
earned In the following year (June 12, 1864) the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austna entered the Mexican 
capital as Emperor, and began that troubled reign which 
ended by his death at the hands of the Juansts, thiee 
years afterwards 1 

The expedition had been from the beginning un- 
popular with the French people ; and it seived the 
enemies of the Empire as a weapon against the Govern- 
ment M Bouher called it ‘ the greatest enterpnse of 
the reign , ’ but, m spite of the report on the splendours 
and national wealth of Mexico, where France was to > 
find new sources of prosperity, by the Deputy Cloita, 
and of Michel Chevalier's articles m the ‘ Eevue des Deux 
Mondes,’ 2 it never found favour, even with the majority 
of the Legislative Body who voted the expedition Two 
sinister influences combined to damage it m public 
opimon The clencal party, and the speculators for 
whom the Duke de Morny acted, were its active sup- 
porters , and from the time when the French expedition 
paited from the Spaniards and the English, and made 
war to establish a Cathohc empire in the place of the 
American Eepubhc, they alone defended it 

The Emperor Napoleon was among the first who 
saw that the project, which looked so prosperous when 
Maximilian went out to occupy the throne of Mexico 
m 1863, was doomed to failure, and that he must bow 
to the force of pubhc opinion, vehemently expressed 
both m Europe and Amenca He loved the young 
Prince to whom he had given, he beheved, a glonous 
throne m the West , and when he saw that he was m 

1 He was allot, with his two Juarez le-entered the capital 

generals, Miramon and Mejia, oa a Atterwaids published m a vo- 
June 19, 1867, and a month later lume — Meanque ancitm et modems. 
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book clanger upon a tottering fabnc, lie sent General Castel- 
— -■ — lane out to lnm, begging him to abdicate before the 
Fiench forces quitted his teiritory Misguided, but 
heioic in his erroi, the young sovereign stood to the 
end by those who had compromised themselves m his 
cause, and died the death of a soldier 

The cu cum stances undei which the Empeior with- 
diewlns troops fiom Mexico are, foitunately, put on 
recoid by the chief actor m the negotiations between 
the Tuilenes and ‘Washington It was said that the 
Emperoi had recoiled before a threatening letter from 
Mr Seivard General James Watson Webb, who had 
known the Emperoi dm mg Ins short exile m the United 
States, was the friendly agent through whom he nego- 
tiated with the Amencan Government m 1863 the 
■withdrawal of the Eiench expedition from Mexico 
In 1861 General Webb, on his way to E10 (as 
American Minister to Biazil), had, at the request of Mr 
Lincoln, seen the Emperor (at Fontainebleau, July 29th) 
to ascertain his views as to the American blockade of 
the Southern coast These views were entirely satisfac- 
tory to the American Piesident This mission led to 
the resumption of the friendly relations between the 
Emperor and the Geneial, so that when, m 1863, the 
Mexican expedition was assuming formidable propor- 
tions, the latter ventured to write to Napoleon, pointing 
out the mistake he had made m recognising the Priest 
paity m Mexico, and putting his entire faith m it He 
remarked that the United States could never assent to 
the project of a Homan Catholic Empire, and that a 
collision might occur, at any moment, between the 
United States and France On March 22, the Emperor 
addressed the followmg candid reply to his friendly 
adviser , — 
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‘ My dear General, — I received your letter of March, chap 
8, and the interesting note enclosed therein, which, aftei ...1^-— , 
peiusal, I burned immediately, 1 accoidmg to your 
wishes, and without mentioning the subject to anyone 
The questions you treat of aie very important and veiy 
delicate , still, I will answer them m all frankness You 
are greatly mistaken if you believe that any motive of 
ambition or cupidity has led me to Mexico Engaged 
m this enterpuse by Spam, and led by the doings of 
Juaiez, I reluctantly sent, first, two thousand men , after- 
waids, the national honour being compiomised, my 
ti oops were increased to eight thousand, finally, the 
repulse at Puebla having engaged our military honour, 

I sent ovei thirty-five thousand men It is, therefore, 
much against my inclination that I am compelled to 
-a age war at such a distance fiom Ei ance , and it is m 
no way for the puipose of taking possession of the 
mines of the Sonora that my soldieis aie fighting But 
now that the Piench flag is m Mexico, it is difficult foi 
me to foretell what may happen , at all events, my in- 
tention is to withdiaw as soon as honour and the in- 
terests now engaged allow me It would be wrong m 
the United States, therefoie, to make my being there a 
subject of dispute , for a menace would then change all 
my plans, which now aie disinterested As regards the 
war which desolates your countiy, I profoundly regiet 
it , for I do not see how and when it will end, and it is 
not the intei est of France that the United States should 
be weakened by a stiuggle without any good results 
possible In a country as sensible as Amenca, it is not 
by aims that domestic quarrels should be settled, but 


1 Tins refers to a copy of an Fiance, and giving notice to the 

official despatch fiom General Webl) Empeior that Ins lemaimng in 

to Mr Sewaid, uiging the applies- Mexico would he consideied by the 

tion of the Monroe doctune to United States as a earns belli 
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hook !>y votes, meetings, and assemblies In Europe, too, 
— v e have many causes of disturbance — many grave 
questions to solve Eoi this puipose, Fiance needs the 
alliance of England , hence my effoits have always been 
directed tow aids maintaining the ties of good under- 
standing, often in spite of the ill-will of the English 
Government 

‘ I have now smceiely explained my position to you , 
and m that way, you see, I reciprocate the perfect 
frankness of your communication Be always pei- 
siiaded, my dear Geneial, of my intei est m your 
(oimtiy, as well as my friendship and the high esteem 
which I piofess for yoiu character With these sen- 
timents, 1 1 emum youis, &c , Napoleon ’ 

Geneial Webb foiwaided this frank and friendly 
lettci to President Lincoln, who received it in the spirit 
in winch it was wntten, and relied on the Empeior’s 
declaiation that he should withdiaw his troops at the 
eaihest possible oppoitumty But after the death of 
Mi Lincoln, the continued presence of French legions 
on the Ainencan continent, protecting a young Cathohc 
empue, cieated a veiyangiy and threatening feeling 
General Webb again tendered his good offices On his 
way home, towaids the close of 1865, he repaned to 
Pans, and had an interview with the Emperor at Saint 
Cloud (Nov 10) The conference ended in an agree- 
ment, subject to the approval of the American President, 
that the French Loops should withdraw from Mexico 
in twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months 

The Emperoi appears to have stipulated that the 
American Mmistei m Fiance should know nothing of 
the anangement, and, to guard against its becoming 
public m Amenca, even Mr Sewaid was not to know it 
officially General Webb was to write to the Empeior 
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President Johnson’s assent , and so the matter was to be chip 

kept clear of the Foreign Offices The Ejmperoi under- — ^ - 

took to announce the withdrawal of his troops m the 
‘ Moniteur,’ m April, 1866 , and he kept his word 

‘Thus,’ says the ‘ New York Times ’(April 10, 1869), 

‘ it will appear, that the department of State had 
nothing whatever to do with the settlement of the 
Mexican question, and it is most unjust to Napoleon HI 
to peimit, uncontradicted, the universally received idea 
that the French troops were withdrawn from Mexico m 
consequence of the threatening letter from Mr Seward 
to the Marquis of Montholon, which bears date Decem- 
ber 6, and was sent to him on the nth As a matter 
of course, both in this country and m Europe, the 
public could attribute the withdrawal from Mexico to 
no other cause , but as it now appears that the letter 
lefened to was written after Mi Seward had been 
officially notified of the settlement of this all-important 
question, and after he had directed General Webb, m the 
name of the Pi esident, to communicate to the Empeior 
the President’s approval and acceptance of such settle- 
ment thus agreed upon, pubhc sentiment, both here and 
m Fiance, will do justice to the Emperor and vindicate 
him from the reproach of having been driven out of 
Mexico by anything that could be construed into a threat 
‘ It seems clear, from the documentary evidence 
which has been submitted to us in this matter, that as 
early as the 22nd of May, 1863, the Emperor m his 
lettei to General Webb declared that he desired very 
much to withdraw from the Mexican business, and ex- 
piessed his determination to retire his tioops just as 
soon as he could do so with honour, and without 
wounding the sensitive pride of the French people 
From that determination he never swerved , and Mr 
Lincoln died in the full faith that he would fulfil this 
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jiook understanding, and that the Mexican question would 
—l 1 ,--—- thus be settled After Mi Lincoln’s death, the subject 
became one of political agitation , and we seemed to be 
on the eve of a rupture with Prance, when the personal 
relations winch Geneial Webb had maintained with the 
Emperoi enabled him, m an unofficial and friendly m- 
teiview, to effect an understanding which would have 
been found much more difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible, of attainment, through the oidmaiy channels 
of diplomatic mtercouise He (General Webb) 

has never failed to vmdicate the Emperor of Prance 
from the leproach that he was induced to retire fiorn 
Mexico by reason of threats, fulminated more than two 
veais after he had voluntaiily given a written pledge to 
retire, and aftei he had specifically named the manner 
as well as the time of his retiring “ The Emperor,” 
says General Webb, “ not only earned out the arrange- 
ment made by him m its tiue spirit, but when it became 
apparent that he must retue all his foices at once to 
ensure their safety, and not by detachments, instead of 
fixing upon eighteen months, as the average of the time 
agreed upon, he voluntaiily named sixteen months 
(March, 1867) as the penod for withdrawing ” ’ 

From all these troubles, deceptions and disappoint- 
ments, Napoleon tinned, under the buiden of faffing 
health and almost perpetual pam, to those civil and 
mihtaiy reforms which were, according to M Emile 
Olivier, to base his Empire on the lock How patiently 
he laboured, and with what honest desire to leave the 
country he passionately loved the better for his rule, 
they know best who lived nearest to him If he did 
not command success, he richly deserved it This is 
the testimony of his honourable enemies. 
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CHAPTER 1 

NOSCITUR A SOCIIS 

Before passing on to the swift succession of events chap 
which led to the fall of the Second Empire, and to the — , — 
wreck of the hopes and the ambition of a Sovereign 
who had laboured for the good of his country, and 
had dreamed many dreams of social improvements that 
weie to benefit the whole family of man, we may 
piofitably linger awhile over that part of the hfe of 
Napoleon HI which he passed with his family, and 
m the society of friends and visitors whom he found 
congenial to his sympathies and tastes Noscitur a 
Sociis 

The entourage of the Emperor should be divided 
into two distinct sections — viz that of his Ministers, his 
political partisans, his official household, civil and mili- 
tary , and the friends of his studious and social hours, 
with whom he worked, and walked, and talked His 
loyalty to men who had served him — even when these 
compromised his Court — was so intimate a part of his 
being, that he could seldom be persuaded to put them 
aside He suffered by their follies and their vices ; but 
he never treated them with severity Such men as 
De Persigny tried his friendship, but could not wholly 
destroy it, De Morny, more than all the rest of Ins 
public servants and partisans, brought discredit upon 
the Empire, by his immoral speculations, carried on 
even from the presidency of the Chambers The Em- 
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book peror, when he heaid of some of these things — for they 
xni , weie kept fiom linn as a rule — was angry and scornful, 
and he remained on no intimate terms with the Duke , 
but the Piesident was not easily to be put aside He 
was a gamblei on ’Change , at the same time he was 
without a rival m the difficult art of conducting the 
Paihameutaiy debates 

Again and again the Empeioi rebuked the gambling 
spit it that flouiished lound about the Bouise during 
his reign He was gneved and disappointed when men, 
whom he had tiusted proved to be self-seeking or dis- 
loyal Towards the end of his hfe he was profoundly 
discouiaged by his experience of men As we have 
iccoided, he was m the habit of saying of M Duiuy, 
‘C’est un honnete hoinme,’ hereby making an in- 
vidious distinction that wounded others But he spoke 
the satisfaction of his heart He had a counselloi 
honest to the core, and he could not but take dehght 
m the phenomenon The lists of the men eminent 
m hterature, science, art, and junspiudence, who were 
invited to Compiegne, and who found there the quiet 
of a country hfe, the sports of the field, and the 
pleasure of a large intellectual society, are enough 
to confound the Legitimist and Orleamst enemies of 
the Empire, who have never ceased to assert that in- 
tellectual France held aloof, in a body, from Napo- 
leon ni These invitations, diawn up carefully m 
series, so that the groups of guests should make a 
harmonious company, and that all the eminent men of 
the nation should have an opportunity of approaching 
the Sovereign on intimate terms, include the most dis- 
tinguished diplomates, authors, painters, composers, men 
of science, politicians, professors, and inventors of the 
time Each Munster furnished a hst of distinguished 
persons m his depaitment These lists were submitted 
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by the Gieat Chamberlain to the Empress, who drew 
from them her groups of guests, each group being 
invited for six days 1 Among the frequent guests weie 
— Emile Augier, Dumas fils, Camille Doucet, Octave 
Eeuillet, Emile de Guar dm, Theoplule Gautier, Paul 
Janet, Ernest Ldgouve, Paul de Musset, Gustave Doie, 
Ddsird Nisaid, Jules Sandeau, Samte-Beuve, De Sacy, 
Eran$ais, Auber, Fdhcien David, Berlioz, Gounod, 
Mermet, Ambroise Thomas, Claude Bernard, Verdi, 
Longet, Milne-Edwards, Nekton, Delaunay, Leverrier, 
Pasteui, Ponsard, Viollet-le-Duc These were among 
the guests who weie invited on no official grounds, but 
as distinguished men, with whom both the Emperor 
and the Empress dehghted to converse The Empress’s 
Mondays at the Tuilenes weie gay parties, at which 
the verve of Pansian society was conspicuous , but the 
chateau life of Compiegne was, as a rule, quiet The 
brilliant hostess loved to assemble savants and wits about 
her tea-table, and to enjoy their conveisation on a topic 
winch she would skilfully raise The Emperor talked 
apail, with a foieign punce, a diplomate, a chemist, a 
military authonty, with the inventor of a gun, or the 
propoundei of a new scheme for the benefit of the 
public 

The arrangements for the comfort and fieedom of 
the guests were perfect Each guest was at home in 
his apartments m the morning, and was served with 
sciupulous care and punctuality At dinner only was 
there a formal appearance Duvmg and' hunting were 
at the command of those who were active ; but each 


1 The lists from 1853 to 1869 French and foimgn Two students 

have been carefully preserved, as fiom the Polytechnic, St Oyr, and 

documents that will prove the Em- Normal Schools, weia invited with 
peior’s constant connection with the each gioup, 
most eminent of his contemporaries, 
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■hook followed his own taste Cordiality reigned at the 
dinner, and throughout the cheerful evenings, which 
weie enlivened by diamatic scenes arranged by M 
Ponsard, by verses bom the pen of M Edmond About, 
by scientific experiments by Professor Longet and 
M Pasteur, and by amateur theatricals and classic 
scenes, satirical oi humoious reviews of the year, and 
charades, m which M Yiollet-le-Duc (who was of all 
the groups of guests) acted as stage-manager 1 

The reviewer of Co&piegne from 1865 to 1867, 
when, event^Jbemg tofr v sad for the comic muse, they 
were discojmnued, was M de Massa Among the dis- 
tmguished‘.apiat#rs were the Barons de Talleyrand and 
Lambert, tKl^mai quis de Cadore, the Marquis de , 
Saulcy, the Vicomte de Marnesia, and the Countesses 
d’Ayguesvives, Cleimont-Tonneire, and Walewslca 
These, and otheis, as the Princess de Mettermch, 
figured on the stage of Compiegne The Princess was 
the life and soul of the little comedies, or charades, or 
even pantomimes, m which she figured f 

The Empress was delighted when a little pai t was 
found for the young Punce He appeared m one of 

*. - A 

1 In 1863, the words of a chaiade 
arranged by M Vxollet-Ie-Duc 
(written by M Ponsard) was Hai- 
mome — ai me-au-md, The Punce 
Imperial, who waa m his seventh 
year, played Cupid The chaiade 
was played on the eve of the de- 
parture of a group of guests The 
poet turned this fact to account in 
his lines — 

‘ Entrez dans ces palaiB cpie V Amour 
vous destine, 

Htttez-vous de jouir de sa grace 
enfantine 1 


Unjour l’enf ant, que l’oi phelin b&! 
S’asseoira sur un tifine et non p] 
dans un md 

Un jouj succfedeia, sur son frc 
plus sdv&re, 

A 11 charme mateinel la majestd 


Tant l’heure s’envole rapide , 
Que le plaiui d’avoir 6t6 
lu sem d'encliautements, trc 
prompts i dispaiaitre, 
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de Massa’s Eeviews of the year (1865) as a Gienadiet orr.-u 
of the Guard 1 Madame de Metteimch appeared as - — , — 
a cantmiere of Turcos, her husband conducted the 
orchestra, the Marquis de Caux was en cocddes , M A 
Blount imitated Theresa, the comic smgei, while M 
Viollet-le-Duc acted as prompter At the close of 
1867, the Beview was ‘ The Sovereigns m Pans,’ and 
Pans was played by Madame de Metteimch, while the 
Marquis de Caux represented M de Camors M de 
Salvandy has described these festivities as masquerades 
on a volcano. 

At Fontainebleau, the Couit spent the time quietly 
enough, m rides and walks m the foiest, with ponies on 
the grass, as Merimde 2 lemaiked, like plair^ hpSiers of 
the Eue Samt-Dems He mentions a Spanish dinner m 
which he took charge of the c/azpaclio , and amused 
himself by making the ladies eat his piepaiation of 
raw onions Then fiom Saint Cloud he repoits that 
(August, 1866J they are leading a quiet life, dmmg en 
ledmgote , driving, leading — and he, painting 

M, Octave Feuillet, the libianan at the Palace, was 
the Emperor's constant companion while the Couit was 
at Fontainebleau Here His Majesty would duve the 

1 See Appendix VII the coldness of an Englishman lie 

2 M Fagan is ■wrong m stating was an Anglomane His persiflage 
that Pioaper Mdiimde was not a was cynical, hut the cyiliuam was 
Bonapaitist He fails to get under adopted as a part of the chaiacter 
the surface of the character of which he had assumed His leal 
JM&imde, 111 whose society both the devotion to the Emperor and the 
Empeioi and the Empress delighted Empue is conclusively pioved m Ills 
The ami de la maiaon, at the Tinle- long and patient con espondence with 
lies, Saint Oloud, and Biamtz, was Pan;zzi, m which he uiged English 
tlioioughly devoted to tire Empress, statesmen, through the lihianan ot 
whom lie had known fiom her child- the British Museum, to put aside 
hood, and to the Emporoi, who never then ungenerous suspicions in regal d 
failed to gam the affection of those to the Imperial Government, and to 
who were admitted to frequent con- maintain a frank and cordial al- 
tact with him, Mdrimde affected Lance. 

VOL IV A A 
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book Empie&s, m a char-a-banc*, through the forest, enjoying 
. xn . keenly the beauties of lidtiue, for which that haunt of. 
the landscape pamtei is so famous , and delighting m 
the sallies or the lecitations of Feuillet, who geneially 
accompanied the paity The Empeioi was a lover of 
poetiy, and good recitations of fine passages, under 
the influence of foie^t sceueiy, wrapped him m happy 
levenes .Feuillet delighted m the poetry of Victor 
Hugo, to which the Empeior generally listened with 
pleabiue One day, howevei, when lus libianan had 
mven linn some lony sketches of pompous lines, lie 
turned quietly' to the lecitei and said • ‘Many big 
woids , but few ideas ’ Towards the end of his ieign, 
tlie Empeior, dining one of his char-a-bancs drives, 
complained to Ins companion of the gloss calumnies 
about lus family and lnmself that weie appealing m 
the ‘ Lanteme 1 The leply was that they weie infamous 
attacks which should be tieated with disdain ‘ Yes,’ 
the Emperoi answeied, ‘ they are infamous, but they 
are lead They aie like ceitam women who are de 
■qnsed, but uho aie sought after ’ 

The con vei nation having fallen on the liberal insti- 
tutions which the Empeior had already given, and 
tho^e winch he Mas piepaimg to give lus people, His 
Majesty remaiked pensively to Feuillet ‘ When we 
are going uphill we .see where we can stop but when 
ive aie descending v r e can nevei tell ’ 1 To M Buffet 
(udio had signed and defended the amendment of the 
foity-five) he expiessed his doubt as to the effect of giving 
m ay to the Opposition, saying ‘ I understand exactly 
The object is to draw the lion’s teeth, cut his claws, 
and leave him only his imposing and useless maue ’ 

At Biarritz the Empeioi and Empiess lived a 

1 At the beginning- of Jus reign to that ocean only to baptise, and by 
lie said of universal suffrage ‘I g3 no means to drown myself' 
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veiy quiet life, with a few fuends, and occasionally chap 
a visitoi or two — much as the English Couit lives at . 1 

Osborne 

‘ I have had an excellent time at Biarritz,’ 1 wntes 
Menmee , ‘ we had a visit fiom the King and Queen of 
Portugal The King is a veiy timid German student 
The Queen is charming She is like the Princess 
Clotilde, only prettier she is a coirected edition of 
hei Another peisonage, M de Bismarck, pleased 

me more He is a big Geiman, veiy polite, and by no 
means naif He bi ought with him a wife, who has the 
biggest feet m Geimany, and a daughter who walks m 
the footsteps of her mother Adieu, I am going to 
nuise myself until the fetes of Compi^gne make me ill 
"again ’ At his visit, m the following year, he found 
that the figs and ortolans helped hnn to bear the bur- 
den of life , and that it was amusing to visit a 
smuggler's cave m the mountains with the Empress and 
the young Prince, under the guidance of the lung of the 
smugglers He amused himself writing a little comedy 
foi the Empiess and the Grand Duchess Mane of 
Eussia 

The stories of the popularity of the young Prince at 
Compiegne, Fontainebleau, and Biamtz aie many In 
his childhood he showed lemaikable promise as an 
artist When, m 1865, Carpeaux modelled lus bust, he 
got some of the clay, and, accoidmg to Merimfie, he 
executed a rough head of his father that was ‘ atro- 
ciously like ’ He also modelled two soldiers fighting, 
full of spirit, and a bust of his tutor, M Monniei, 
winch M&imee told Pamzzi he would recognise across 
the couit of the British Museum He was certain few 
sculptors could obtain a more stnlung likeness In 

1 Letties a une Inconnue Letter dated October 13, 1865,. 
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book 1867, at Biarritz, on one of the Empress’s adventitious 
— t — " &ea excursions, the boat — the night being dark — struck 
upon a rock, and the paity was m danger When a 
sailor was cairymg the httle Louis thiough the surf to 
the rock, theEmpiess called to him, ‘Don’t be afraid, 
Louis , ’ and the httle fellow turned and said, ‘ My name 
is Napoleon 1 ’ MM Bnssac and de Lavallette, who 
heard the dialogue, 1 elated it to Mdamee Two years 
later (1869) the Prince made his appearance at the 
Gamp of Chalons ‘ He held himself so well, and was 
so cool and dignified, that he looked like Ins fathei 
become a boy again ’ The young Prince’s boyhood was 
gone 1 It had passed in an atmosphei e of the tenderest 
paiental affection TheEmpeioi and Ins sonweie much 
together, and the boy shaied his father’s tastes A 
fiesh invention was a toy to both A new copying- 
press was submitted to the Emperor’s inspection , the 
Emperor wiote some verses, and his son signed them, 1 
and together they put the pi ess to the test The Prince 
was also acquainted with his father’s severer studies , 
and watched him, encompassed by savants, working at 
Ins ‘Life of Caesar,’ m hours snatched from the affans 
of State 

Of the Life of Cjcstn , M Henan, 2 who was much 
consulted m legard to it, has said that it is a good work, 
with a few errois in it that are blemishes to the scholar’s 
eye, but full of leal and even valuable researches Had 
the Emperoi finished it, as he always intended, it would 


1 See facsimile 

’ Notes of a Conversation on the 
Life of Cam, between M Ernest 
Renan and B J, Way 12, 1880 
ftT Renan was appointed chief 
of the Manuscript Depaitment of 
the Imperial Library Later he was 
charged by the Emperor with lite- 


iarv missions m Italy and Syria, 
and was placed on the staff of the 
Journal des Savants, and finally he 
was appointed Professor of Hehiew 
m the College of Fiance His ap- 
pointment raised a storm of clerical 
opposition, and was le voted 



facsimile of lines written fa NupolonM 
nitk the signature <f the Thnee Imperial 
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ha-ve been a notable, not a great work The Empeior, chip, 
according to this distinguished observer, although never -~Ji— 
a brilliant writer, was fond of literal y composition Ee 
was, by nature and taste, an archaeologist and a philo- 
logist He began the ‘Life,’ or collecting foi it, about 
1859, and he threw himself into it ardently, working 
hard, with M Maury (the present director of the 
Archives — a post given to him by Napoleon), who may 
be said to have put together all the reseaiches — the 
Emperor writing the commentaries The preface is all 
the Emperor’s own, and is obviously so It is full ot 
Ins ideas about providential men, fatalism, &c 

Notably the ‘Life of Ciesar ’ may be remem beied as 
having brought the Emperor into communication with 
M Duruy, and having thus led to that libeial adramis-' 
tration of the department of Public Instiuction, with 
which M Duruy’s career as Minister is indissolubly 
linked 

The Emperor was no talker He was a questioner, 
a patient listener, and an acute observer M Eenan 
gave an instance He had brought home some Homan 
remains, which he knew to be of the second century 
The savants contradicted him, and maintained that they 
belonged to 800 years B c The Emperor, who kn,ew 
nothing of the dispute, examined them, and pronounced 
them to be of the second century — and he was right 

He was fond of reading aloud pages of his ‘Life 
of Caihar ’ He read the preface to M Emile Augier 
Madame Cornu 1 was a specially favoured listener One 

1 In a notice winch M Renan cation Oe qui manquait a cette 
wrote in the Jow nal des Dibats, on education, ce n’dtait paa le savoir des 
the death of Madame Oomu, he le- maitres c’dtait la suite, la surveil- 
mailred — lance, l’attention des paients et des 

' Les deux enfants giandnent en- pi Seep tours Louis-Napoldon Stait 
semble et, & pai tar de 1815, devinrent des lors ce qu’il fut plus tard natui e 
inseparables, legurent la memo ddu- pi o Condo, reveuse, sans facility, mais 
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rooic day he was leading a passage to her, m which he had 
lemaiked that a regime which was the result of vio- 
lence always ended badly He watched the effect of 
the passage on his hstenei Madame Cornu highly ap- 
pioved the aigiunent, and the Empeioi went on with 
bpn.it, unconscious, accoidmg to the lady (who had a 
stiong vein of malice m her composition), of its appli- 
cation to the coup d’etat 1 

The Empeior was pleased m talking about and dis- 
cussing his hteiaiy labours M Henan contended that 
Ins speeches and proclamations weie all his own , and 
that they boie eveiywheie the maiks of his own hand 
He loved neatness of phrase, striking ideas, and bioad 
generalisations He was a land, geneious, and a studious 
man , and full of elevated thoughts His education was 
defective, for Lebas had not done his duty by him , but 
his self-education never ceased. He had essentially a 
liteiaiy mind 

The ‘Life of Cmsar 5 brought the Empeior m close 
contact with Liberal scholars ; and it should be specially 
lemembered as having been the occasion of the opening 
of the enlightened regime of Public Instruction, which 
was planned and wrought out by M Duiuy 2 The 
Minister m whose society his Soveieign took special 


forte, convamcue, obstinde, incapable 
d'etre distraite de son idee five II 
avmt la \olontd inflexible du cioyant, 
la gauchene de l’obsddd Les lemons 
flu’il deoutait enfant fuient pom lm 
a pen pres mntiles, ie maitie ne 
croyait pas qu’il fut de son devoii de 
reeounr anx mdthodes longues et 
patientes pour faire pdnetiei son en- 
seignement dans un esprit qtu n’fitait 
Frm6 qu’en apparence, maia on l’on 
ne pouvait entrer qu’apr&s en avoir 
longtemps cherchd les issues ’ 


1 Here M Henan remarked that 
tbe Empeior lmew less about that 
event than tbe rest of tbe actors in 
it He was not consulted by De 
Moiny, St Arnaud, and then col- 
leagues as to details 

8 M Dimiy, when be enteied 
official life, was known only as tbe 
authoi of some small elementaiy 
Homan and qther histones He has 
since devoted hia leisure to enduring 
historical work 
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delight, and whose charactei he was nevei weaiy of chap. 

pi aismg, had, however, no hand m the wilting of the » r — 

‘ Life ’ It was the woik, in all the original pai t, of the 
Empeior alone, and m the aichmological of M Mauiy 
It was the solace of the latter pait of the Empeioi s 
reign, and occupied many solitaiy hours when lus 
Couit was given up to gaiety 

The leception accorded to the ‘Life of Ciesai, pai- 
ticulaily by the scholais of Germany — as Piofessois 
Zumpt, Heller, and F Eitschl — was not void of fiat- 
teiy The latter remarked that Napoleon would be 
cited henceforth befoie Niebuhi and Mommsen 1 The 
work was translated into all the Euiopean languages 
A learned Eabbi applied to the autlioi foi pei mission to 
produce a Hebrew edition Enule Augier wiote that, 
although the narrative was full of intense hfe, it was 
lemarkable for the sobnety and the elevation of its 
style, as well as for the deep suggestive thoughts winch 
it embodied M E Cai o found m the Imperial pages 
the spirit of Montesquieu , and they recalled to him 
conversations with the author at Compiegne The woik 
was to M Camille Doucet ‘ a magnificent monument 
laised by the second Augustus to the gloiy of the fust 
Ccesar ’ Octave Eeuillet accepted the volumes as a 
piecious heirloom foi his children Ars&ne Houssaye, 
as ‘ the humblest of clitics and of subjects,’ begged a 
copy M E Ponsaid lemaiked that the Empeior s 
book would not only spread elevated historical and 
philosophical views, but exeit a healthy influence on 
hteiature ‘ Our hteiature,’ M Ponsard lemaiked, ‘in- 
clined to affectation, appears to be striving for effect 
It seeks less precision and truth m thought, than the 

1 M Mommsen was very grateful the Imperial Liktaiy , hut he forgot 
to the Emperor foi the facilities ac- Ins obligations after the wai 
coided to him foi his lesearches m 
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book accumulation of images Tlie style of the “Life of 
■ — — , — - OtCsar ” — a style m which Csesai would recognise his 
own neatness and piecision — is well calculated to bung 
U"> back to good taste, by showing us how noble lan- 
guage comes with vuile thought ’ Li a skilful passage 
of hteiaiy criticism, M Saint-Rene Taillandiei also con- 
tracted the sobnety and elevation of the Empeior’s style 
with that m vogue, and expiessed his conviction that 
educated Fienclimen who weie not interested m deciymg 
the woilc of Napoleon m , would say that His Majesty 
had spoken of Caisar m the language of Ccesar Jules 
Bandeau said that the author of the ‘ Life of Ciesar ’ 
had taken up the pen of Montesquieu, as the Emperor 
Chailes had picked up the pencil of Titian 

The Emperoi’s enemies weie as severe as his friends 
weie land M Prevost-Paradol, in his xeception speech 
, as an Academician, took occasion to attack the pieface 
of the ‘ Life of Gaisai ’ He lud a congenial audience, 
wheie MM Guizot and Tlueis were guiding spirits; 
and lus lemarks against hero-worship or providential 
men were leceived with enthusiasm The Empeior took 
the onslaught in good pait, and, as his custom was, 
received his young enemy with marked courtesy 

‘I am soiry, monsieui,’ said His Majesty, ‘that a 
man of your parts should not be among my friends ’ 
Then, in the eouise of a short conversation, the Em- 
peroi slyly remarked that M Paradol had been moie 
favourable to ‘ Crnsar ’ m Ins ‘ Histoire Umverselle * than 
m lus speech at the Academy It was a delicate home 
thrust. 

M Meiimee was cautious m dealing with the sub- 
ject *1 have mitten an article on the “Life of 
Oesar” for the “Journal des Savants,’” he said to a 
lespondent ‘You know how I esteem the author, 
and even his book, but you will understand the diffi- 
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culty of the affair, foi a man, who does not wish to pass 
for a courtier, not to say mde things I hope I have 
got out of it pretty well I took for my text that the 
Republic had had its day, and that the Roman people 
were going to the devil, when Crnsar saved them. As 
the thesis is true and easily sustained, I have wntten 
variations on the air ’ 

M X Doudan wrote to M Piscatory that there was 
merit in the book, and he lemaiked m it a ceitam 
vigoious independence of judgment , but he begged to 
draw his fuend’s attention to M Scherer’s rough, but 
not disiespectful, criticism, m which the author was 
treated as a simple man of letters In short, there was 
much courtly criticism, and much that was hostile from 
the Academies and the salons The impartial verdict 
yet lemarns undeliveied 

The desiie of the Emperoi to cultivate a close 
acquaintance with the intellectual men of his tune, 
thwai ted though it was to some extent at the Institute 
by the Orleanists, who earned all before them theie, 
was not ungiatihed His own literary labours brought 
him into contact with Renan, Duruy, Maury, aud otliei 
scholars , his strong interest m every form of knowledge, 
and eveiy land of scientific and economical progress, 
diew to him the eminent savants, thinlceis, and m- 
ventois of his time , while his sympathy with poets, 
lomancists, and journalists, atti acted to his Couit no 
inconsiderable propoition of the hteiary nowei of oon- 
tempoiaiy France Thiers, Samte-Bej&e, Emile de 
Girardm, Prevost-Pai adol, opposed his policy , but 
they respected his intellectual gifts, and his libeial 
spmt 

In one of his messages to the Chambers, the Em- 
peroi alluded to M Thiers as the national historian 
He had written out the passage the day before its 
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book delivery, and liad sent it to the old statesman, asking 
whether it 'would please him Thieis was dehghted 
At a leception at the Place Samt-Gfeoiges, m the even- 
ing, he diew aside an old Orleanist of his acquaintance, 
and unlocking his desk, placed the Emperor’s writing 
before him, saying ‘None of your D’OilAnns would 
have done that’ The treatment which the Emperor 
received at the hands of M Thiers never destroyed his 
profound lespect for the lustoiian of the Consulate and 
the Empue 

Among the unfulfilled piojects of the Second Em- 
pue was that Samte-Beuve submitted to the Emperoi , 
by which men of letteis outside the University and 
the Academies were to be drawn about the tin one 
Samte-Beuve wrote a caieful memorandum, m which 
he pioposed that a State Institution foi the Piotection 
and Encouiagement of Liteiatuie 1 should be foimed 
undei the direct pationage of the Emperor, with 
offices 111 the Louvie, and that it should be quite in- 
dependent of the Mmistiy of Public Instruction , that 
a permanent Commission should give out subjects 
foi pnze essays , and that the Institution should also 
help necessitous men of letteis Difficulties lay thick 
m the way of such an institution as Samte-Beuve 
designed , and the first and gieatest was that of per- 
suading those for whose benefit it was designed that 
the Empeioi chd not piomote it as a political engine 
In the future, when the party passions of the reign of 
Napoleon HI shall have died out, His Majesty’s dela- 
tions with the intellectual men of his time, even from 
his youth m Switzerland, will redeem his personal 
charactei, and that of his family, fiom those unfair 
chaiges of frivolity which have been preferred by po- 

P ms ^871’ * ^ C ° r7 ' eSpondance * la Famll *> Imps, tale Tome second, p 257 
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litical enemies The Empeior could undei stand a ]oke , ch-vp 

was too thorough a Frenchman not to delight m lively -__ I 

anecdotes, and m the esprit gaulois of Fiench militaiy 
life , but the companions of Ins lighter hours were not 
those whom he loved the best Even those with whom 
he laughed most weie of the stamp of Prosper Meinnhe 
and Octave Feiullet, 
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CHAPTER II 

HOME POLICY 

hook Iii liis introduction to Ins compiehensive woik on Paris, 1 
-written annd the glories of the new capital raised by 
Hapoleon III and his great prefect Haussmann, M 
Maxime du Camp expiesses a wish that a fairy’s wand 
could bung back foi a moment the Pans of the time of 
the Revolution of February A cry of hoiror would 
fill the air , and people would wonder how so vam a 
lace as the Parisians could have lived m such pestilent 
dens The horrible maze of loathsome alleys of the 
Saint Marceau quarter, the lagmen’s homes about the 
Place Oambrai, the Rue de la Mortellene, where the 
choleia of 1832 was bred, the lanes of the Butte des 
Moulins, the smistei Rue de la Vieille-Lanterne, the cut- 
thi oat alleys of the Cit 4 , the black and muddy by-ways 
which lay between the Palais Royal and the Tuilerics 
and the unfinished Louvre , the tattered sheds, and stalls, 
and showmen’s encampments upon the broken ground 
between the two palaces , the unkempt and unliglited 
Champs Elysees , the chit, and confusion, and raggedness 
of the central markets , the filthy and dangerous lanes of 
the Montague Samte-Genevi&ve , the ugly waste bordered 
by guinguettes about the Aic de Tnomphe , the dusty, 
neglected Bois, and, at every outskirt, undramed, fever- 
haunted purheus, from which the traveller shrank after 

1 Pans, tea Oiganea, am Fonc~ du XIX™ SMe Par Maxima du 
tiona, et sa redans la SecondeMoitti Damp. Hactette et O' 8 , 1869 
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nightfall — these weie the excrescences and the plague- 
spots through which the Emperor drew his pencil , 
tiacmg m then- stead broad and wholesome boulevaids 
and streets, clean flower-bedecked squares, handsome, 
well ventilated and regulated maikets, public baths and 
washhouses , 1 a vast system of underground drainage 
away from the Seme, a pure and abundant water-supply, 
cites ouvneres , 2 and parks and gardens m every quarter 
A spacious highway was cut, to begin with, from the 
Tuilenes to the Place de la Bastille, through one of the 
most tortuous, ill-built, and ovei -populated quaiters of 
Paris The Louvre was joined to the Tuilenes, and the 
magnificent Place du Carrousel was levelled and laid out 
The great boulevaids weie completed to the Madeleine 
On the heights of Belleville a noble park was laid out 
for the working population of the east of Pans , and in 
the wood of Vincennes, cleansed and pierced with paths 
and roads, a vast convalescent asylum for Pans work- 
men was raised In the west, the Champs Elys^es were 
laid out with shrubs and flowers, and enlivened with 
fountains , the Palais de lTndustne was raised , the Bois 
de Boulogne was laid out like a gentleman’s park, and 
bnghtened by a broad expanse of ornamental water 
The Tour du Lac became the fashionable ride of Paris 
Through the unhealthy streets of the Quartiei Latin 
boulevards and stieets weie dnven, lotting in light and 
pure air A stately Palace of Justice rose on the banks 

1 In 1851, a ci edit of 600,000 fis tubuted 100,000 fiancs towaids the 
was opened m aid of public baths improvement of workmen’s dwellings 
and washhouses at Lille, he also contributed laigely 

3 Woikmen’s houses and lodgings foi tho same object at Amiens, 
were a subject that constantly pre- Bayonne, and elsewheie In 1854, 
occupied the Fmperor , and he made 6o,oooZ was advanced to build 180 
many experiments both with model blocks of workmen’s houses In 1868, 
lodging-houses and separate houses the Emperor constructed 42 woik- 
He introduced the Enghsh building men's houses at Daumesml. 
society system. In 1859, he con- 
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hook of the i ivei A boulevard sti etched ft ora th e Sti asboiu g 
1 ail way, past the Museum of Aits and Tiades (befoie 
which a squaie was laid out), through the Citd, and 
so on to the Place d’Enfer , auothei leached from the 
Place du Tidne to the Clulteau d’Eau , the St Germain 
boulevaid pieiced the daik old quaiter of that name 
fiom the Palais Bourbon to the Halle aux Vms A 
straight highway was laid fi om Pantm to the Boulevai d 
Haubsmann, behind the Giand Opeia , and from this 
prodigious pile of maible, bionze, and gilding, an Im- 
jjeual way was tiaced to the gates of the Tuilenes The 
Malesheibes quaitei of Pans, with the Parc Monceauv 
and all that town of palaces around the Arc de Tuomphe, 
and flanking the Avenue de lTmpdratrice, stand on waste 
lauds 01 slunib of the time of the Revolution of February 
Aiound Ho tie Dame theie are no loiigei duty alleys and 
tumble-down houses The Hotel Dieu has ceased to be 
shame upon the capital The Torn Samt-Jacques is the 
‘ centre of a gaiden in which nuises air their children, 
and laches sit m the shade at woik The Place du 
Chatelet maiks the centie of a quarter of new and 
handsome theatres The old Vaudeville of the Place de 
la Bourse is now supeibly housed at the coiner of the 
Chaussee d’Antm The Church of St Augustin, wheie 
those who have remained faithful to the Napoleon 
dynasty congregate on the Empeior’a fete day and the 
anniveisaiy of his death, is approached on all sides by 
wide artenes of the city that were made under tire 
Second Empire In every quarter of the capital — even 
the remotest — are marks of the refoiming hand that 
strove to make Pans the healthiest as welfas the most 
beautiful city on the face of the earth Victoi Hugo 
dwells m a fashionable quarter of his beloved city which 
had no existence when he went into exile He tells 
every foreign visitor who cabs upon him that there have 
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been thiee cities of the world. — Athens, Rome, Pans , cii 1 p 
but when he says c Pans — Urbs,’ he forgets the Sove- - — 

1 eign who made hei what she is, and laid the foundation 
ol that matchless city of the future, which, according to 
him, will have the Arc de Tnomphe for its centie He 
spurns the genius to whose glory the Arch was laised, 
and the nephew of the great Captain who drew a new 
Pans round about it 

It was not only mPans that the Emperoi ’s initiative 
as a sanitary reformer w r as felt Every city in Fiance 
became emulous of the example of the capital At Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Rouen, Amiens, and other nnportant cities, 
convSideiable improvements weie set on foot Great 
effoits were made to improve the condition of the Lyons 
workmen Soon the finest street in the city was the Rue 
de rimp&tatnce, now the Rue de la Republique 1 At 
Rouen, handsome new sti eets lie between the railway- 
station and the old town In shoit, theie is not a pio- 
vmcial town m Fiance that cannot show marked im- 
provements of some kind, traceable to the initiative of 
the Impenal Government Sanitary science, it may be 
said with strict justice, was unknown m provincial 
France befoie 1851 , and it is httle understood in many 
places even now The condition of some of the manii- 
factuimg towns as 1 eg aids sewage, was such that it was a 
maivel to the enquiring visitors that the inhabitants were 
not earned off, as m the days of the plague Li 1850, 
a sanitary law was passed , and m 1852, 400,000/ were 
voted m aid of samtaiy improvements in manufactiumg 
towns But the Emperoi was not content with this 
He never visited a town without enquiring into the con- 
dition of it, the woiks m progress, and the desirable 
improvements, nor left it without having done some- 

1 The Emperoi restoiedthe ongi- and declined to have the marks of 
nal historical names to Pans etieets, former reigna effaced 
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to stimulate the local sanitary reformers In many 
P aces, the Imperial initiative, and the speculation it 
engendered, led to extravagant expenditure Towns 
iat had slumbered unimproved for many decades sud- 
enly awoke, called m aichitects and builders, and 
egged for loans The movement became prodigious , 
net the cautious began to warn the Government that the 
etivity was fevensh and dangerous The rural popu- 
dn * 1 11 '7^ dl aiDW * ^° m tbie helds to biulcl boulevards, 
ocjcs chambeis of coinmeice, new town halls, barracks, 
t * Z CbeS F,UIS Wab S^ged with budding opeia- 
® , Capital that was bem £ ^nk yearly m stone, 

rnoT it’ ^ lroD ’ between 1860 aad 1870, was almost 

weahl Un CVeU UCh FranCe coultl heai — albeit her 
eaith was accumulating fast 1 

d Bu * ^ the tendency of the sudden and immense 
peasant f* hhm ™ tIie tow “s was to draw the 
on tho t fTOm theh Mch ’ and lf tlle speculation rife 
camtol ^° nrs V ll!J , J ^ maliyyears of the Empire drained 
was Liiirn t 1 le 0 f C 1 was not because the Emperor 
eultu 7 ° f t lG CLimS ° f a ° ncult ^ e The agn- 
loved th P ° pidatl0n wcie Ius doughtiest supporters He 
elder J 0 ™* *“ * k(3e11 s P ortsi ™b and, while his 
q ne h ° T hV f’ ^ h ° ped t0 P ass bis days m the 
llZ 0 fT eSS ° f i mal He was a sound 

U est/J° r Ti aI f Cattle HlS °beervations of Eng- 
of the aipot W . 1 1 6 n 16 gUest ’ dunn §' Ins exile, of some 
see the fefectf f? “ En g la nd, enabkd bim to 
breeds 0 f ° f f 1 ™? ^culture He found poor 
and L f h? ^ S °? cultIvatl °n, much waste land, 

3 8 52 ) watr age n? e ° fhlS eaihesi (Maxell, 

arr ondis,se ° eS ^ ab 13 a £ 3 cultural chambers m every 
, He engaged agn raJtmJ compe t 
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tition shows — dividing Prance into twelve regions, and chat 
favouring especially improvement m the breed of stock - — ^ — - 
Above all he introduced (June 10, 1854) a law foi the 
facihtatmg the draining of lands ; and caused a credit of 
four millions sterling to be opened, from which the 
farmers or proprietors could borrow capital to dram 
their fields, repaying their outlay by instalments reach- 
ing ov;r twenty-five years Improvement m the breed 
of horses he promoted on a large scale. In i860 a law 
was passed to prevent the further destruction of forests 
m mountainous districts, by providing that when timber 
Was cut down plantations should be left In 1866 a 
law gave farmers indemnity for diseased cattle destroyed 
to prevent the spread of contagion Among the great 
works of leclamation and drainage the Emperor set 
m motion were the planting of the downs of G-ascony 
and the reclamation of the bogs of the Sologne By 
way of example, he bought m the Sologne about three 
thousand hectares of marshes, drained them, and esta- 
blished on them three great faims These drew small 
fanners about them , and now a desolate abode of 
malaria is a fruitful district of farm and foiest, inter- 
sected with good roads 

In the Landes, at Ch&lons, at Vincennes, and m 
other places, the Emperor carried on the same work of 
model farms and villages, of diamage and plantation , 
and turned wildernesses into fruitful fields and meadows 
At Pompadour he set up a vast establishment for the 
improvement of the breeds of oxen and sheep — intro- 
ducing the Durham and Southdown At the bergene 
of Rambouillet, the same system of introducing the 
finest breeds was adopted ; and the result of these efforts 
has long been apparent in the extraordinary improve- 
ment of meat throughout France The farm of La 
Eouilleuse, designed for the trial of every kind of agn- 
VOL. IV. B B 
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book cultural implement, was another Imperial creation 
— , -• The model farm m the park of Saint Germain (1868) 
was the latest effort made by the Emperor m the 
direction of agricultural improvements During his 
reign he personally established forty-three model farms, 
and sixteen old farms, reclaimed 10,000 hectares of 
wild land — and this at his own cost, and by way of 
example to Eiench farmers and landowners. 

The example had a striking effect Between 1851 
and 1862, 458,057 hectares of waste land were re- 
claimed, and by 1867, 645,013 hectares had been 
added to the corn-producing area of France In nine 
years the annual corn production of the country in- 
creased by 3 2 j 99^,344 hectolitres Between 1852 and 
1866 the wine yield had increased from 28 millions of 
hectolitres to 63 millions , the increase m heads of cattle 
was 1,249,141, and in hoises 547,178. It is m the 
agricultural districts that we find the secret of that 
immense growth of the national wealth under the Em- 
pire which has astonished the world 

The Emperor was the enemy of that system of ex- 
cessive centralisation which flourished most under the 
Monarchy of July, when it was remarked that a post 
could not be removed from a street m Boulogne-sur-Mer 
without the assent of the central authorities m Bans. 

In 1863 (June 24) His Majesty addressed a letter on 
the subject to the Piesident of the Council of State, m 
which he pressed the Council to take up the question 
of decentrahsation immediately, and to cause an enquiry 
to be made, by the various sections of the Council, into 
the delays and obstructions of the existing system, in 
their several departments. ‘We have already,’ the 
Emperor remarked, ‘ endeavoured to estabhsh reforms, 
but much remains to be done. How can it be tolerated ' 
that an unobjectionable communal affair of minor im- 
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portance should entail formalities sketching over two chap 
years at least, m consequence of the routine which - n _ , 
passes it into the hands of eleven different authorities ? 

In certain cases, industrial enterprises suffer an equally 
grievous delay ’ The Sovereign who had abohshed 
passports between England and France (1861), and had 
led his country far on the way to free trade, was im- 
patient at the sight of the bemuramying bands of red 
tape that swathed provincial authorities, and impeded 
the free and wholesome development of local self- 
government and self-reliance The liberal enlighten- 
ment which he brought to the consideration of com- 
mercial and agricultural affairs, was apparent in all his 
efforts for the improvement of the condition of the 
wage-classes We have seen how he encouraged their 
provident societies , how he strove to give them healthy 
homes, and free parks and squares , how he instituted 
free law for the poor, so that no man should fail to 
obtain justice on account of his inability to pay fees, and 
instituted the priest of the poor, who should perform 
the last offices of rehgion without fee at the pauper's 
grave The welfare of the labouring classes was his 
constant preoccupation , and his constant phrase, when 
the subject was under discussion, was ‘Cherchez, cher- 
cliez ’ He had instituted under State guarantees a caisse 
for old age, and assurance against accidents (July 1868), 
by which every workman might buy himself an annuity 
for his declining years, or secure himself against want 
m consequence of an accident , and when the war of 
1870 came, it interrupted elaborate studies which were 
m progress for something like a compulsory State assur- 
ance of annuities to the working classes 1 Co-operative 

1 The idea closely resembled that by one of the thrift associations, 
of compulsory life assuiances which Between 1850 and the end of 1867 
has been recently mooted m England the woilnng classes paid into the 
b b 2 
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book associations liad failed after the revolution of 1848, 
-i™- — ■ chiefly because they had mixed up extreme politics 
•with co-operation; but the Emperor, while watching 
the successes of the co-operative bodies of the English 
manufacturing districts, had never ceased to regret 
their effacement from Erance The war came when he 
was about to make an experiment, on an important 
scale, m co-opeiative mining 1 One of the later acts 
of the Emperor’s reign was the abolition of the work- 
man’s livret, a character book, which fettered his move- 
ments and kept him under the eye of the police, and 
to a great extent m the power of his patron This 
abolition gave to the Erench workman a personal free- 
dom he had never known before It meant free labour, 
as a complement to free trade 2 


Annuity Assurance Oaisse 172 mil- 
lion fiancs I 

1 Madame Coinu, to wliom all 
the pielumnaries weie entiusted hy 
the Emperoi, described the general 
plan to me — B J 

* At a meeting of the Council of 
State, on Maich 23, the Emperor 
said — 'Gentlemen, — I have felt 
anxious to preside this day over the 
Council of State m oidei to explain 
to vou in what ordei of ideas I had 
placed myself in inviting the 
Mmisteis to submit to you a Bill 
fin the suppression of woi lemon's 
lira ets Society m oui time, all must 
admit, compiehends many elements 
Do we not see, in fact, on one side 
certain legitimate aspirations and 
just desires of improvement, and on 
the other subversive theories and 
culpable cupidities ? The duty of 
the Government is resolutely to 
satisfy the first, and to firmly 
repudiate the second "When the 
present state of the masses is com- 


pel ed with what it was in the last 
century, there can he only congratu- 
lation on the progress realised, the 
abuses suppressed, and the improve- 
ment in public manners Neverthe- 
less, if the social plagues of the most 
flemishing populations be probed, 
theie will be discovered, under the 
semblance of piosperity, many 
unde 3 eived gnevances whioh should 
command the sympathy of all 
geneious heaits, and many unsolved 
problems which attract the atten- 
tion of all intelligent minds, It is 
with such feelings that laws have 
been elahoiated by you and adopted 
by the Legislative Body — some en- 
tirely philanthiopical, as those of 
public lelief, mutual aid and assur- 
ance m case of accident or death , 
others, authorising the workmen to 
unite then savings — to oppose the 
solidarity of wages to that of capital, 
allowing them at the same tune to 
discuss their own interests at pubhc 
meetings, and, in fine, giving force 
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In his endeavours to improve the condition of the 
people, and to help them m their misfortunes, the 
Emperor had a worthy helpmate in the Empress Her 
Majesty has been reproached with the gaieties of her 
Court, the frivolities of her soirees mtimes, and the 
freedom of the manners prevailing m the charades, and 
games, and farces of the days at Compi&gne M 
Prosper M4rimee’s touch-and-go letters, full of cynical 
persiflage , albeit penned m no disloyal spirit, have 
spiead abroad an exaggerated idea of the Imperial 
revels These revels were of then day In tone they 
were French , but they never exceeded the bounds of 
decorum as understood by ‘ our hvely neighbours , ’ 
and they were merely passages of relaxation after grave 
and heavy labouis and the strict fulfilment of pious 
and sometimes perilous duties 

The Empress was the Lady Bountiful of the reign , 
and she brought to hei task, not only a gentle heart, 
but an elevated mind, fortified by such courage as few 
women possess 1 Her Majesty was the active manager 
of the asylums and provident associations which were 
connected with her name She attended their meetings, 


to then testimony m courts of 
justice The suppiession of Imets — 
a measuie become necessaiy in older 
to lelieve woikmen from vexatious 
foimalities — will complete the senes 
of measuies which place them within 
the common light, and elevate them 
in their own esteem 

‘I do not suppose that in adopt- 
ing this policy I shall dissipate eveiy 
prejudice and animosity, 01 mciease 
my own populanty But of one 
thing I am entirely convinced — that 
I shall derive fiom it a new foice 
foi resisting evil passions When 
all useful reforms have been adopted, 


when everything that is right and 
just has been done, older is main- 
tained with the authority of reason 
and good conscience ’ 

1 In dwelling on the excessive 
expenditure of the Empeioi, it should 
he home in mind by the commen- 
tator that he gave away immense 
sums in chanty The calls upon 
him were piodigious. Thus in 1856 
— the year of inundations — he gave 
24,000? in aid of the snffeieis, and 
the Empiess opened the national 
snhsenption hy a gift of 800?, m her 
own name, and of 400? in that of 
hei new-bom boh 
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book interested herself in the minutest details, and was a 
stuct admmistiatoi The Loan to Labour Society, 
under the nominal patronage of the Prince Imperial, 
was governed by Her Majesty with remarkable fore- 
sight and energy Under her guidance more than 
40,000/ was lent to workmen for the purchase of raw 
material for their trade — the only security asked being 
the good character of the borrowers And yet a mere 
trifle was lost The Asylum for Sick Children m the 
Paubourg Saint- Antoine, the Sailor School for Orphans, 
the Life Boat Society (‘ Socidte de Sauvetage des Nau- 
fiag& ’) founded m 1865, the Society of Notre Dame de 
Bon Secours to provide for old sailois . these, m addi- 
tion to the chanties which she established with her 
mainage gifts, are among the institutions, and the 
scores of crkhes and local chanties are among the 
charitable institutions of Fiance, which owe their ex- 
istence to the brave lady who went through the Pans 
hospitals when they were filled with cholera patients 
(1865), and was mistaken for a sister of charity by a 
cholera patient at Amiens, m 1866 

‘ Don’t correct her,’ said the Empress to the superior , 

‘ it is the noblest title she can give me ’ 

Before closing this bnef record of notable points of 
the Emperor’s home policy, directed always to the hap- 
piness and greatness of his countiy, we may refer to a 
work which, m the Emperoi’s words, was enough to 
make his leign illustrious 

Without going back to the project of Amrou, who 
wrote to the Khalif Omar, between 63 8 and 640, recom- 
mending the cutting of a canal between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bed Sea, we may note that Captain 
Yeitch, B N., appears to have proposed a ship canal from 
Suez to Tmeh, some years before M. de Lesseps con- 
ceived a definite plan for carrying out this magnificent 
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work. Moreover, an international scientific -commission, chap 
on which Eobert Stephenson represented England, had — 
disposed of the old popular error that the Mediterranean 
was from twenty-five to thirty feet below the level of 
the Eed Sea The two seas have within an inch or two 
the same level Still, the mam opposition to the achieve- 
ment that has given immortality to M de Lesseps was 
English — the result of Eobert Stephenson’s obstinately 
held opinion that sand, silt, and mud would baffle the 
engineers, and of a pohtical jealousy of which Lord 
Palmerston was the most conspicuous and untiring 
lepresentative It was his Lordship’s opposition, how- 
ever, that helped M de Lesseps to his capital Mr W 
S Lindsay 1 has described the Suez Canal as the greatest 
and grandest work connected with maritime commerce, 
either in ancient or modern times It stretches about 
one hundied miles nearly m a straight line, and almost 
due north from Suez, at the head of the Eed Sea, to the 
shores of the Mediterranean in the Bay of Pelusium, now 
known as Port Said , passmg through several lakes — the 
Bitter Lake among them — and swamps Eesolved upon 
by M de Lesseps m 1840, and patiently worked upon, m 
the face of difficulties of all kinds — in Egypt, in France, 
and m England — it was not before 1857 that he issued 
his prospectus And then he had to meet the opposition 
of scientific men, who treated him as a visionary, of 
capitahsts who laughed at the idea of sinking money- 
bags m the sandy flats of Pelusium, and of statesmen 
who were jealous even of the sanguine Frenchman's 
dream This jealousy abroad, and the cordial support 
of the Emperor at home, awoke m the hearts of the 
French people a resolve to give their countryman the 
money to carry out his gigantic enterprise for the glory 

1 Hiatmy of Met chant Shipping and Ancient Commerce By W, S. 

Lindsay 1876,70! iv p 367 
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book of France The animosity of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
- Stratford drew French and other Continental capitalists 
to M de Lesseps’ treasury , and many subscribed who 
had faint hope of seeing dividends 1 11 

Between the days m 1857, when the town of Port 
Said was raised out of the mud and fifteen thousand 
native fishermen began with their naked hands to throw 
up the first gieat dyke of ‘ black slush,’ which the 
Egyptian sun baked into a solid wall, and the opening 
of the sluices by the Khedive on April 18, 1869, when 
the two seas first met, and that period, say, when 
(September 28 , 1869) M de Lesseps first steamed from 
sea to sea, and to that still prouder day m the following 
November (the 17th), when the Empress of the French 
foimally opened the Canal — the immortal work of her 
kinsman — to the ships of all nations, there hes a story 
of courage, of patience, of skill, and of stubborn mastery 
of obstacles, which must foi ever keep the name of De 
Lesseps upon the grateful bps of men 2 

The Emperor’s acknowledgment of the honour M 


1 Mr Ticknor describes how he 
met De Lesseps at a dinner ‘ He 
is heie,’ he remarks, ‘ about the great 
project of the Suez Canal, and 
making war on all occasions — in- 
cluding this one — upon Loid Pal- 
merston in the most iunous manner, 
though malang a meny affair of it 
all the time, with true Flench gaiety 

11 a beaucoup d'espnt, and amused 
me much ’ On the same evening he 
went to a party at Lady Granville’s, 
where he met Loid Palmeiston ‘ I 
told Lord Palmerston,’ he writes, 

1 that I had been dining wheie I met 
Lesseps, and that he was full of his 
canal “ He may he full of his canal,” 
said the Premier, “but his canal will 
never be full of water, as the world 


will see ” And then, having laughed 
heartily at his own pool joke, he 
went on, and abused Lesseps quite 
as much as, two hours befoie, Les- 
seps had abused him, though m a 
somewhat giaver tone, explaining 
all the while his objections to the 
grand pioject, which it still seems to 
me can do England no harm, though 
it may much harm the stockholders, 
which is quite anothei thing ’ 

s The coidial encouragement and 
help given to the work by the Em- 
peioi and Empress, is put on recoid 
hy M de Lesseps in his Letties, 
Jouinauv e t Documents pout sermi 
ii F Elston e du Canal de Suez (1854, 
1855, 1856) Pans . Didxei & Co. 
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de Lesseps had conferred upon France, was Imperial chap 
On Ins behalf the Empress presented to the illustrious - — ^ — - 
engineer, on the opening day, the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, m a highly wrought tazza of superb 
design that remains one of the masterpieces of the firm 
of Froment-Meurice 

We now pass to the events that, in thiee short years, 
made all these labours of a patriotic sovereign weigh as 
nought m the balance against him How the liberty he 
gave m fulfilment of the pledge with which he assumed 
power, was used as a weapon for his destruction and 
for the advancement of unscrupulous enemies, is a stoiy 
that may be briefly told; for, on January 19, 1867, the 
power he had so wielded as to make Fiance the arbiter 
of the destinies of the world, passed out of his hands , 
and his dechne began, for he transferred his prerogative 
to men who were bent, not on the consolidation of the 
structure he had crowned with liberty, but on its over- 
throw, which they accomplished even while the enemy 
was marching upon the capital. 
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CHAPTER HI 

THE CROWNING OF THE EDIFICE 

book The Enaperor said one day, laughing . £ How can you 
xm . expect my Government to get on P The Empress is a 
Legitimist , Momy is an Orleanist ; Prince Napoleon is 
a Republican , I am a Socialist. Only Persigny is an 
Imperialist — and he is mad’ 1 This sally expressed 
humoxously a condition of thmgs which hindered the 
quiet progress of the Imperial Government, and ac- 
counted for the strange twists and turns of the Sove- 
reign’s home policy He had devoted adherents, but 
they weie all of different minds The Empress was 
jealous of his honoui, proud of his power and renown, 
and given up heart and soul to his interests Her 
courage rose with the dangers that beset him No 
sovereign ever had a nobler consort. When the time 
shall come to write fully the Life of the Empress 
Eug&ne, she will appear to the world as one of the 
heroines of history It is no disparagement to her mind 
or her heart, therefore, to say that she often opposed 
the Emperor’s ideas, and that she warned hun against 
throwing hunself defenceless into the arms of the 
Opposition. 

It was in the autumn of 1866, when the aggrava- 
tion of his malady warned hnn he had not long to live, 
that the Emperor endeavoured to convert M Rouher 


1 Berry er Par Madame de Janzd. 
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to lus idea that the Empire would be safe, and would chap 

flourish, only when he had completely crowned the 

edifice with hberty M Walewski had persuaded 
M Ohvier to take office m the first Government respon- 
sible to the Chambers , and the Emperor favoured this 
combination, provided M Eouher would assent to it. 

But M Eouher firmly declined to be a party to it The 
Emperor remained still inclined to pursue the hberal 
course on which he had entered , and the results of 
his sohtary musmgs and his long conversations with 
M Walewski at Compiegne weie the letter and deciee 
which appeared m the £ Momteur ’ on January 19, 1867 

The letter was addressed to the Munster of State, 
and ran thus — 

‘ Monsieur le Mimstre, — For some years past people 
have been asking themselves whether our institutions 
were final or whethei further improvements in them 
should be adopted , hence a regrettable uneasiness to 
which an end should be put 

‘ Down to the present time you have courageously 
striven m my name to repel inopportune demands, m 
order to leave to me the initiation of useful reforms 
when the moment for realising them had come I 
think that it is now possible to give to the institutions 
of the Empire all the development of which they are 
susceptible, and to public hberty a further extension, 
without compromising the power which the nation has 
entrusted to me 

‘ The plan I have traced consists in correcting the 
imperfections which time has revealed, and m conceding 
the progress which is compatible with our manners , 
for the art of governing consists m profiting by expe- 
rience and foreseemg the wants of the future 

1 The object of the Decree of November 24, i860. 
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book was to associate tlie Senate and the Legislative Body 
, — - more directly with the pohcy of the Government , bnt 
the debate on the Address has not had the effect we 
expected It has agitated public opinion, given rise to 
barren discussions, and caused the loss of valuable time 
that should have been given to pubhc business I think 
we may, without lessening the prerogatives of the de- 
liberative powers, replace the debate on the Address by 
a prudently regulated right to question (droit d’inter- 
pellation ) 

‘ Another modification m the relations of the Go- 
vernment with the great State Bodies has appeared 
necessary to me I have thought that by delegating 
the Mimsteis to the Senate and the Legislative Body to 
take part m the debates, I should better utilise the 
forces of my Government, without bieakmg the terms 
of the Constitution, which does not admit sohdanty m 
the Ministers, and makes them depend entirely on the 
Chief of the State 

‘ But the reforms to be adopted do not end here 
A law will be proposed that will refer all press offences 
to the Coirectional Tribunals, and suppress, therefore, 
the discretionary power of the Government It is equally 
necessary to regulate the lights of pubhc meeting, 
beaiing m mind the security of the pubhc peace 

‘ I said, last year, that my Government desired to 
move on firm ground, capable of suppoi ting authority 
and hberty In the measures I have indicated, my 
words aie realised I am not disturbing the ground 
that fifteen years of tianquilhty and prosperity have 
consohdated I make it stronger by making my re- 
lations with the great Pubhc Poweis more in tim ate, m 
giving by law new guarantees to the people — in com- 
pleting, in. short, the crowning of the edifice raised by 
the national will, Napoleon,’ 
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The immediate result of this letter and the decree chap 

accompanying it was the modification of the Ministry . ™ 

Marshal Kiel became Mimster of War, Admiral Eigaud 
de Genomlly took M de Chasseloup-Laubat’s place at 
the Admiralty, M de Foicade la Eoquette passed to 
the Mimstry of Commerce, and M Eouher remained 
Minister of State M Emile Olivier had dechned to join 
the Administration, although offered by the Emperor, 
through M Walewski, the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and the position of Government leader or orator 
m the Chamber 1 His reasons had been stated in a 
letter to M Walewski, on January 1 The first and 
foremost was the Military Eeform Bill. He was opposed 
to an increase of the army, and to any reorganisation 
that would put a fiesh burden on the tax-payer He 
accepted German unity as an unfortunate fait accompli, 
but held that France should adopt a resolute peace 
pohcy, and put aside all idea of measuring her strength 
with Germany The most important of M Olivier's 
objections fell to the ground through the concessions 
spontaneously made m the Emperor’s letter 

It was the preparation of the reforms of January 
19, and the ministerial changes which were to accom- 
pany them, that first brought M Ohvier into direct 
relations with the Emperor M Ohvier has himself 
described fully his first experiences at the Tuilenes 
(January, 1867) 

‘People have formed an erroneous idea of the 
person of the Emperor 2 He is represented as taciturn, 
impassible , and, m truth, he appears so on public 
occasions In his cabinet he is otherwise His face is 
smiling Although he does not break through a certain 

1 Le 19 Janmei Par M Olivier that statesman deserted the Em- 

Pans, 1869 He had agreed, how- peroi 

ever, to take M. Rouhei’s place, if 3 Le 19 Jamnei _• 
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book reserve ■winch, looks almost like timidity, his address is 
- :xm . cordial, of touching simplicity, and of seductive polite- 
ness He hstens like one who wishes to remember 
When he has nothing decisive to answer, he lets the 
conversation flow He interrupts, only to present, and 
t his m excellent terms, a serious objection His mind 
is not fettered by any mastering prejudice You may 
say everything to him, even that which is contrary to 
his opinion, even the truth, provided you speak gently 
and m personal sympathy with him His changes, 
which have looked like dissimulation to many, are the 
natural movements of an impressionable nature One 
might even say that his mind is accessible only to that 
which is great, if he had not sometimes confounded 
that which is great with that which is striking He 
foims his resolutions slowly, and he is not displeased 
when they are forced upon him by the weight of cir- 
cumstances If he were left alone, he would adapt 
himself to libeity ’ 

At the interview which provoked the above reflec- 
tions, M Olivier described the reforms he considered 
necessary to the consohdation of the Empire The 
Emperor asked whether his adviser would not take 
office M Olivier protested that he did not care for 
office , that he should be more valuable as an independ- 
ent suppoitei of the Government, and that, having a 
statesman of the ability of M Eouher, the Em peror 
was sufficiently supported m the Chamber The Em- 
peror ended by admitting that M Olivier was m the 
right, and by leaving him free to act independently 
This generosity on the Sovereign’s part confirmed and 
strengthened M. Olivier’s regard for him 1 

1 'Aprta avoir entendu l’Em- ombre, sa rSpOnse l’eftt dissipg, Si, 
perevr, je n’avais aiicun doute sur comme on 1’a gent, il aval* eu pour 
aa sincSritS m’eu fftt-il rests une dessein de se jouer de ma crSduhtS 
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Thus M Ohvier, although privy to all- the mimste- chap 
rial movements of 1867, and m frequent consultation — ^ — - 
•with the Emperor, remained an independent deputy 
He gave his adhesion to the reforms submitted to the 
Chambers amid the hootmgs and plottings of his former 
pohtical associates, and laboured to obtain additions to 
them when M Bouher and the majority whom he com- 
manded were doing their utmost to delay and dimmish 
them After the interview at the Tuilenes, M Ohvier 
forwarded to the Emperor a categorical description of 
the policy and the reforms he deemed necessary m 
order to reconcile the dynasty with the Liberal party, 

The Emperor replied (January 12, 1867) — 

‘ 1 thank you, sir, for your letter, which contains a 
concise and correct summary of our conversation Our 
meeting has left a very pleasant impression in my mind , 
for, to me, it is a great pleasure to conveise with a man 
whose elevated and patriotic sentiments rise superior to 
petty personal and party interests 

‘ Although resolved to follow the course the aim of 
which I described some months ago to Walewski, I 
should be glad to confer again with you and Bouher on 
the execution of the details Beheve me, that I am not 
pausing through indecision nor through a vain infatua- 
tion as to my prerogatives, but thiough the fear of 
parting, m this country agitated by so many conflicting 
passions, with the means of re-establishing moral order 
• — the essential basis of liberty My embarrassment on 
the subject of a press law is not where to find the 
power to repress, but how to define in a law the offences 

et de me ddconsiddrer, ll ne m’edt moi8 plus tard, apres m’avoir dis- 
pas rendu ainsima liberty , ll efit in- crdditd et lendu unpuissant ’ — Le 19 
siatd porn me retenir , et s’il j avait Jan-met Par Emile Olivier Paris, 
rdussi, il ne ni’eut rejetd que quelques 1869 
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book winch deserve repression The most dangerous articles 
xni . may escape repression, while the most insignificant may 
provoke prosecution This has always been the diffi- 
culty Nevertheless, m order to strike the public mind 
by decisive measures, I should like to effect, at one 
stroke, what has been called the crowning of the edifice 
I should hke to do this, at once and for ever ; for it is 
important to me, and it is important, abdve all, to the 
counti y, to be finally fixed The end I am seeking 
must be resolutely traced, without appearing to be 
dragged yeai by year to successive concessions ; for we 
always fall, as M Guizot remarked, on the side to which 
we lean I wish to advance firmly m a straight line, 
without oscillating to the right or left You see that I 
speak to you with perfect frankness, You have inspired 
me with a thorough confidence ; and my inspirations 
will appear to me always worthier, when they are m 
harmony with yours 

‘ Oroyez k tous mes sentiments Napoleon,’ 

At the next interview M Ohvier had with the 
Emperor, he declared that he was resolved to grant 
right of meeting, mimstenal responsibility, and the law 
on the press He said ‘I am decided, because, although 
the people have considerable liberty, I appear to have 
given none ’ He added, with a smile ‘ I am making a 
considerable concession, and if I came direct from the 
Eirst Empire this would be acknowledged , but, since I 
succeed to parliamentary governments, so long as I do 
not adopt the old mould my concessions will be re- 
ceived as small. You will see • this will be said ’ 

It was said m violent language, in the Chamber and 
in the press 

The letter of January 19 disappointed M Ohvier, 
He perceived in it the effects of the pressure which had 
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been put upon the Emperor by the opponents of Liberal OH w 

institutions who suirounded him, but 111 His Majesty’s • , — - 

speech opening the session (February 14, 1867) he 
recognised the smcenty of the Soveieign’s convictions, 1 * * 
and m a courageous speech declaied that he should 
vote the order of the day with the Grovemmeut ma- 
jonty This honest resolution raised a storm against 
him ftom the Opposition, who were hurt not on the 
downing of the edifice, but on its distinction 

The session was a tioubled one, in the couise of 
which it became only too cleai to M Olivier that M 
Eouher and his pohtical cieatures weie bent, not on 
carrying m a geneious spmt the lefoims promised by 
the Emperor, but on weakening them 

The attitude of the Opposition was ceitamly not 
encoui aging to the Empeior The violence with winch 
the Mexican and Roman questions were treated by the 
Opposition speakers , the biutal excesses of language, 
the innuendoes, the flatly treasonable charges m which 
the leaders of the Empeior’s enemies indulged, by way 
of showing the uses to which they were piepared to 
put liberty — weie cited m the Imperial entourage , and 
chiefly by the Minister of State, as arguments m arrest 
of all concessions M Picaid (February 29) called the 
reforms of January 19 ‘an oigamsed dictatorship , ’ 

M Jules Favre declared that it would be better to shut 
up the Chamber once for all , M Thiers remarked that 
to make and unmake constitutions was to exercise a dic- 
tatorship , and M Favre even advised a parliamentary 
revolt. ‘ The Address was our right,’ he exclaimed 4 It 
is for us to keep it ’ Foreign affairs gave M Thiers 

1 ‘ Le diseoma du trune, au con- tive semblait avou de nouveau tii- 

trnie, me paiut excellent' il le- omplifi des tiradlements lnt&rieurs,’ 
prenait, en l’agi andissant, la lettie — Le 19 Jimmei Par Emile Olmei 

du 19 Janvier, 1’inspuation primi- Pans, 1869 

VOL IV. C C 
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book the opportunity of an elaborate attack upon the Go- 
— A — - vernment He declared that the unity of Italy had 
i educed France to a second-rate, and perhaps to a 
third-rate, Power , and that France had no longer an ally 

‘ Nor an enemy,’ M Eouher replied, adding that 
Piussia had given every necessary guarantee of her 
moderation 

And yet the Government submitted an Army Be- 
orgamsation Bill, by which the effective forces of the 
Empire would be raised to 1,200,000 men In May the 
settlement of the Luxembouig question gave rise to 
another violent party debate, m which M Jules Simon 
exclaimed that France had hberties which could not be 
given piecemeal They were indivisible, and France 
had had none M Jules Favre held that m a free 
country the Ministers would be impeached for the 
Mexican expedition 

If the speakers of the Opposition were disloyal and 
extravagant m their attacks even upon the reforms 
which the Emperor, through his Minis tei of State, had 
frankly submitted to them, M Eouher and his colleagues 
were but lukewarm exponents of the Imperial refoimer 
The Emperor had requested M Bouhei to take counsel 
with M Ohvier as to the carrying out of the decree of 
January 19, and at the opening of the session the 
Minister and the deputy woiked cordially together 
But M Eouher gradually drew away from M Ohvier 
M Walewski, seeing the reactionary movements of the 
Mimstei, letired fiom the presidency of the Ch am ber, 1 
and was replaced by M Schneider A club of deputies 
hostile to the progiamme of January 19 was formed in 
the Bue de l’Arcade, under the auspices of M Eouher 

1 His withdrawal was a loss to 24 and February 19, and his oon- 
the Liberal side , for he had helped stant advice to the Empeior had 
to frame the decrees of November been in favour of libei ty 
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At Court the advocates of a reactionary policy were m chap. 
the ascendant. Tins couise of events discouj aged M ■ — ^ — - 
Olivier, and gave fresh energy to the Opposition m the 
Chamhei and to the attacks of the press The Liberal 
adviser of the Emperor was assailed not only by his 
former colleagues, hut by the paitisans of M Rouher, 

The object of the Minister of State appeared to be to 
discredit M Olivier m the mind of the Emperor, by 
demonstrating that he had influence neither with the 
Right nor the Left of the Chamber 

The result of the reaction which M Rouher headed, 
m order to put aside the reforms of January without 
appearing to oppose them, was the advance of M Olivier 
to a decidedly aggressive attitude against the Minister 
who had spurned his advice — the advice he had tendered 
at tlieir Sovereign's request — and who was doing his 
utmost to delay and destroy the measures he had himself 
introduced m February By April M Rouher was en- 
gaged m the more congenial task of pushing a Bill to 
restrict the powers of the Municipal Councils This 
gave M Olivier his opportumty , and he availed himself 
of it, saying that for a long time nothing more adverse 
to the growth of public hfe had been proposed than this 
measure, which the Government affected to present as 
a liberal one To M Forcade la Roquette’s assertion 
that the Government was marching slowly but surely 
towards liberty, M Olivier replied that they were 
merely marking time, and not advancing at all Even- 
tually (July 12) he made a comprehensive survey of 
the pohtical situation created by M. Rouher on the 
Act of J anuary 1 9 ‘ This act, or deed,' he said, ‘ means 
that having been placed between liberal and Cesarian 
democracy, the Emperor has adopted liberal democracy ’ 

As for the Minister of State, he said he was not First 
Minister, nor Mayor of the Palace, nor Grand Yizier— 

0 0 2 
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book lie was a vice-emperor, without responsibility The 
. xm _ title of vice-empeior clung to M Bouher henceforth 

M. Ohviei’s attack was vehement, and it was elo- 
quent. He warned the Government against wasting its 
strength, and irritating a submissive people until they 
became angiy He chaiged M Bouher with having 
attempted to destioy the leforms he had at first opposed 
and then accepted He remarked that only two courses 
were open — a fruitless and perhaps calamitous war, with 
all its horrois , or the establishment of a constitutional 
and fi ee government ‘ God grant,’ he said, * that our 
Sovereign may have the wisdom to prefer liberty to war ’ 

The Empeior had by this time given back all his 
confidence to his Minister of State He publicly de- 
clared his sympathy with M Bouher by sendmg him 
the grand cioss of the Legion of Honour m diamonds 
M Olivier, on his side, marked his sense of the slight 
which had been put upon him by closing the constant 
personal relations with the Empeior which he had 
maintained during the sessibn, and by declining all 
official invitations 

And yet the Emperor refused to withdraw the laws 
of Jammy 19, albeit urged by his Eirst Minister with 
a threat of resignation. He would not dishonour his 
signature But the consequence of the divided councils 
by which the Emperor was embarrassed was, that these 
reforms were accepted by the pubhc merely as experi- 
ments to be continued during their good conduct, and 
not as the bases of a new rdgirne definitively entered 
upon The effect of the activity of the opponents of 
liberal measures was not to defeat them, but to weaken 
and degrade them Instead, therefore, of disar ming 
the Opposition and the hostile press, they merely 
enabled the enemies of the Empire to act more effica- 
ciously against the Throne. The session of the Chamber 
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which closed on July 24, albeit it had been marked chap 
by acrimonious debates, and had shown the Imperial - — „ — - 
Government to be divided against itself, had been re- 
maikable for one libeial measure, initiated by the 
Emperor It was duung this session that, on the pro- 
position of the Emperor, a national gift of 500,000 fiancs 
was voted to M de Lamartine It might have been 
a bulhant session, inaugurating a new departure in the 
Impel lal fortunes undertaken amid the fetes of the 
Gieat Exhibition m the Champ de Mars , but it closed 
only with ominous signs of a desperate struggle to 
come It left the enemies of the Empire sti onger and 
more vicious than they were on the 19th of January 

ETor weie the foreign lelations of the Empmc all 
that could be desired The Luxembourg difficulty had 
been got over by the neutralisation of the Duchy The 
Emperoi had paid a friendly visit to Erancis Joseph at 
Salzburg (August 1 7), and on his way back had said, 
at Amiens, that France might rely on the maintenance 
of peace , but the imminence of war with Germany 
was the cry of the very party that dechned to re- 
organise or mciease the army, and the relations of 
France and Italy were not friendly In the autumn 
Garibaldi’s invasion of the Pontifical States took place , 
and the Emperoi ’s tioops, under General de Failly, sent 
m haste from Toulon, finally routed them at Mentana 
Upon the Ganbaldian battahons the new chassepots 
weie first tried , and the General’s report that they had 
‘ done wonders ’ was taken up by the anti-clerical party 
and tossed about the boulevards, as another reason for 
running down the Government A demonstration over 
the tomb of the Italian patriot Manin, at Montmartre, 
was one of the forms m which the popular anger 
vented itself 

In the midst of these troubles M Achille Fould died 
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book (October 6), leaving another great void in the Imperial 
' councils M Magne became Finance Minister m his 
place , while an obscure lawyer, distinguished only by 
Ins clencal aidour, M Pinard, took office as Minister of 
the Intenor, on the retirement of M de Lavalette, who 
had opposed the Roman expedition 

The session of 1867-8 was opened on November 19, 
1867 In his opening speech the Emperor announced 
that order was on the point of being completely re- 
established m the Papal States, and that it was already 
possible to calculate the time when the French soldiers 
would return home. The Opposition replied by an in- 
terpellation, m the debate on which, while M Jules 
Simon declared that he saw only one solution of the 
difficulty, viz the separation of Chuich and State, M 
Rouher threw himself resolutely into the clerical camp 
‘The Pope lequires Rome,’ he said, ‘ as security for 
his independence Italy aspires to Rome, winch she 
considers indispensable to her unity Well, we affirm 
m the name of the French Government that Italy shall 
never take possession of Rome.’ The majority of the 
Chamber vociferated ‘ Never 1 ’ ‘ No,’ M Rouher re- 
iterated with great force — ‘ Never 1 ’ 

The effect was stnking, but the consequences of it 
were unfortunate, and leached even to the disasters of 
1870 M Rouher, who served the Emperor with ex- 
traordinary skill as an admmisti ator and a debater 
during the last ten years of his reign, and stemmed the 
tide of revolutionary opposition with a readiness of re- 
source and of tongue equal to that of Thiers, often com- 
promised the Sovereign to whom he was heart and soul 
devoted He was fertile in expedients, a master of 
sounding phrases, but he had no steady guiding prin- 
ciples. In this Roman debate he provoked the anger 
of the Opposition leaders, and gave them opportunities 
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of leply which they used with good effect He talked 
of the 1 evolutionary hordes that had invaded the Ponti- 
fical territory , and M Pelletan replied that revolu- 
tionary hordes was exactly the expression used by 
Austria m 1831 to describe the volunteers m whose 
lanks two Bonaparte princes figured The retort was 
modified m the official report of the sitting, and made 
to refer to Prince Charles Bonapaite only This gave 
M Pelletan a second opportunity He protested against 
‘ a suppression which had mutilated his idea ’ ‘ I spoke,’ 
he said, 4 of two prmces Bonaparte, because there were, 
in 1831, two precursors of Ganbaldi One is dead, the 
other is on the throne ’ The incident served the revo- 
lutionary cause , for it was plain to the Minister of 
State that the end which MM Thiers, Simon, Favre, and 
Pelletan were pursuing, m spite of then oath of alle- 
giance, was the overthrow of the Empire, and not its 
consolidation on the rock of liberty This conviction is 
the excuse for the line of policy M Bouhei adopted, m 
airest of the Emperor’s liberal policy , its excuse, but 
not the justification of it He was the Emperor’s ad- 
vocate, not his adviser It was said of him 4 Tout 
dossier ne lui est-il pas bon ? ’ 

Dear bread, a rigorous winter, and a consequent 
lack of work, served the cause of the Opposition, on 
the reassembling of the Chambers, m January (1868) 
Seditious cries had been heard in the streets , the Mar- 
seillaise had been sung , there had been consequent 
airests and short sentences of imprisonment , newspapers 
had been prosecuted for publishing unlawful lep 01 ts 
M Magne put forth a loan of 28 millions sterling to bring 
the national finances into order In the Chamber the 
new press law, m conformity with the Empeior’s letter 
of January 19, was carried on March 9, and on the 25th 
the law on public meetings, considerably modified under 
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book the hand of M Rouhei, so that it was opposed by M. 
-h, — ' Olrner as insufficient, passed the Legislative Body 1 

The law on the oiganisation of the army and the 
Gai de Mobile had already been voted befoi e the adjoui n- 
ment for the holidays , but it had reached the public, 
with the denunciations of MM Simon, Favre, Garmer- 
Pages, Pelletan, and M Olivier, who had consistently 
opposed any increase of the aimy, and made the aban- 
donment of the reoigamsation scheme of the Commis- 
sion the pumaiy condition of his accession to office 
On the debate on the reorganisation of the ainiy, 
which was opened on December 1 9 ,( 1 867), the suppoi ters 
of the Einpue, and the French Conservatives generally, 
lely as fixing on the Opposition under the Empne the 
responsibility of the military disasteis of 1870 

M Jules Simon opened it with a general attack on 
standing aiimes He wanted ‘ an anny that was not an 
army , * he demanded the suppression of the permanent 
anny, and the arming of the entire nation, so that it 
might be invincible at home, and incapable of making 
war abroad M Jules Favie desired no armies, but 
Republican institutions eveiywlieie, because when the 
nations weie Republican they would have no cause for 
wai — wm being the consequence only of dynastic con- 
flicts M Oliviei aigued that the Government should 
establish a Libei al Constitutional regime — a regime of 
peace , and thus the leoigamsation and extension of the 
army would be unnecessary 


1 ' L'Empne n’a jamais ete plus gime adouei, le gouveinement s’est 
assailli du cn de lxbeitd que depuis plus affaibli qu’en quinze axis d un 
qu’d a conc 6 d (5 quelque chose h la lSgirno absolu Et l’on appelle ha- 
liberty il entendre les l&ilamations biles, piatiques, les mimsfcres qui 
quv s’ylbvent da toutes paits, on ont amenS une paieille situation 
dirait que les antes du 19 Janviei je les d&laie les plus pitoyables dea 
ont laccoui'ci la cbame an lieu de pohtiques ’ — Le 19 Janmei Par 
I allonger , an qumze mois dun id- Emile Olivier, 1S69 
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Two years later the speaker, as the chief Minister chap 
of a Libei al Government, went to war, and to defeat, - — —l — 
with an army the reorganisation of which he had op- 
posed 

M Thiers was more practical than the other Oppo- 
sition speakers His contention was that the army 
was strong enough , that there would always be time 
to organise the Gaide Mobile behind the 500,000 per- 
manent soldiers when war threatened , and that M 
Bouher had exaggerated the military forces of the Eu- 
ropean Powers. He repeated that the Minister’s calcu- 
lations were chimerical, and that he had misled the 
Chamber with a phantasmagoria of figures There 
would always be two or three months to call out the 
Mobiles 1 He concluded by demanding that the orga- 
nisation of the Gaide Rationale Mobile should be ad- 
journed, and he was supported by M Olivier 

The Government had asked that the army, with the 
reserves, should be laised to 750,000 men, and that the 
Garde Nationale Mobile, which would give after some 
years between 300 and 400 thousand, should be insti- 
tuted as a second reserve MM Bouher and Baroche, 
and above all Marshal Niel, suppoited the Government 
measure Its necessity was demonstrated by the per- 
sistence with which the deputies and writers of the 
Opposition described France as at the mercy of Ger- 
many, and war as inevitable , and yet it was denounced 
all over the country by the enemies of the Govern- 
ment as a new burden wantonly cast upon the people 1 
The financial situation of the Empire afforded the 

A nothei thing that maddens ment, to fight for their countiy, and 
me is the manner m which the plan say this vulgai land of thing Bhould 
for the reorganisation of the army he left to the Pmssians Imagine 
is received Our young gentlemen what will he left of the French nation 

aie dying with fear at the prospect if she loses her militaiy coniage 1 ’ 

of being called upon, at a given mo- Mdrunde, Retires h una Inconnue , 
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book Opposition a more legitimate cause for attacking the 
Government 

M, Thiers was leader of this assault , and he had no 
difficult task m demonstrating that the financial position 
was bad M Magne’s loan would not cover the floating 
debt There had always been an excess of expenditure 
ovei income M Thiers estimated the floating debt at 
1,356 millions of francs M Rouher made a forcible 
answer to M Thiers, arguing that the financial condition 
of the country was sound, and that the public weie 
satisfied , but the enemies of the Empire did not fail to 
side with the Opposition, and to lejoice m the angry 
reciimmations which subsequently arose between MM 
Jules Favre, Benyer, and Picard, and the Minister of 
State, over the piopesed indemnity to holders of Mexican 
securities Even m the Senate signs of opposition 
appeared 

M. Samte-Beuve, who called himself a Senator of the 
Left, and had always given an independent support to 
the Emperor — which was not forfeited even when he 
was made commander of the Legion of Honour (1859), 
nor while he was a constant conti lbu tor to the ‘Moni- 
teur ’ — raised his voice in the Senate m defence of his 
friend, Ernest Renan, and was the advocate of unsecta- 
nan education He said . ‘ Science must and will be 
free The supernatural disappears before it The des- 
perate opposition of the clerical party to modern thought 
will be broken up by modern reason ’ 1 The debate in 


1 Samte-Beuve behoved m the a strong and stable Government’ 
Emperor’s benevolent intentions Samte-Beuve voted for the Oppoei- 
‘ Understand me thoroughly,’ he said tion candidates in 1863 and 1869 

to his friend in Lacauesade 1 1 am He threw up the Momteur, and went 

not a Boimpai'tist It is not fitich- over to the Temps and the Oppo- 

ime nor enthusiasm that draws me sition rather than allow one of his 

to them , it is reason Hu is the elect articles to be modified. He died on 

of universal suffrage, and we want October 13, 1869 
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which he made these remarks left the Government with 
a majonty of only 14 m the Upper Chambei 

Opponents of quite another type were nsmg M 
Bochefort’s ‘Lanterne’ appealed on May i, and was 
followed by M Louis Ulbach’s ‘ Cloche , ’ but the most 
ominous events of the year were the trial of the accused 
m the Bauchn demonstration, and the seizure of the 
journals that were receiving subscriptions for a monu- 
ment ‘to the glorious maityr of December 3, 1851’ 
These events created extraoidmary excitement m the 
public mind The speeches of MM Emmanuel Arago 
and Leon Gambetta (November 13, 1868), m which the 
Emperor was openly attacked, and Imperial institutions 
were dragged through the mud, under covei of the 
liberties of Januaiy 19, became the texts of revolutionary 
fraternities throughout the country The accused were 
condemned to various fines and teims of nnpiisonment 
The action of the Government had been unfortunate, 
because it had been hesitating Too much 01 too little 
libei ty had been given There was not enough to dis- 
arm the 1 evolutionary bands m Pans, who were seeking, 
not the good of the nation, but then own ends , not the 
patriotic objects which M Emile Olivier kept m view, 
but the chaos out of which the Delescluzes and Eavres, 
the Eocheforts and Gambettas, were to pick prizes , and 
theie was too much to leave the arm of the law strong 
enough against organised 1 evolution In the midst of 
the tumult of the latter half of the year 1868, M Walew- 
ski (September 20) and M Berryer (November 30) died. 
They were both honourable statesmen according to 
their lights and sympathies, whom France at that mo- 
ment could ill spare The year closed with the pre- 
vention of the demonstration over the tomb of Baudm, 
which had been prepared by the revolutionary chiefs. 
M Picard’s precautions were of such overwhelming 
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book force that their excess covered him with ridicule, under 
which he disappeared He was succeeded by M, Foicade 
de la B,oquette, M de Moustier being leplaced at the 
same time m the Mnustiy of Foreign Affairs by M de 
Lavalette 

On January 18, 1869, the Emperor opened the last 
session of the Chamber elected m 1863, with a speech 
111 which he dwelt on the difficulties that had thickened 
on the path of the Empire to constitutional liberty 

‘ The task we have undertaken together/ he said, ‘ is 
an arduous one It is uot, m truth, without difficulty, 
that on a soil distiubed by so many revolutions a go- 
vernment can be established that shall be so penetrated 
with the wants of its epoch as to adopt all the benefits 
of liberty, and at the Same time remain strong enough 
to withstand its excesses 

‘ The two laws voted m your last session, the object 
of which was to develope the principle of free discussion, 
have produced two opposite effects, which it is useful to 
note On the one hand the press and public meetings 
have created m certain quarteis an unwholesome agita- 
tion, and revealed anew ideas and passions which weie 
believed to be dead But, on the other hand, the 
nation, deaf to the most violent excitations, "and relying 
on my resolution to maintain ordei, has not felt its faith 
111 the future shaken 

‘ Remarkable coincidence f The more that adven- 
turous and subveisive spmts sought to disturb the 
public peace, the deeper became that peace Commer- 
cial transactions resumed a fruitful activity, the public 
revenue increased considerably, general mterests became 
reassured, and most of the elections gave a fresh support 
to my Government ’ 

Then the Emperor dwelt on his resolves for the 
future. 
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‘ Sustained by your approbation aud your help, I citap 
am thoioughly resolved to persevere m the path I have - — r — 
traced for myself, that is, to accept eveiy leal pro- 
giess, but also to hold beyond all debate the fundamental 
bases of the Constitution, which the national vote has 
placed beyond attack 

‘ The tree is known by its fruit, the Evangelist has 
said Well, if we look back, which is the r&girne that 
has given France seventeen years of quiet and of con- 
stantly increasing prosperity ? Beyond doubt, every 
Government is liable to commit enors Fortune does 
not always smile on our enterprises But my strength 
consists m this, that the nation is not unaware that for 
twenty years I have not had a thought, I have not done 
a single act which was not inspired by a desire to pro- 
mote the interest and the gieatness of France Neither 
does the nation forget that I was the first to wish foi a 
moie rigorous conti ol of public affans, that with this 
view I increased the power of the deliberative assem- 
blies, being peisuaded that the real strength of a Go- 
vernment hes m the independence and patriotism of the 
great bodies of the State ’ 

This liberal speech opened a short and stormy ses- 
sion that presaged a general election, m which the Op- 
position would strive, not to estabhsh a Liberal Empire, 
but to lead up to a revolution 1 The two statesmen who 
faced each other, bidding for the favour of the Emperor, 
were M Eouher and M Emile Olivier , The former 
Was for a swift return to personal government , the 
latter laboured to convince the Sovereign that free elec- 
tions, uninfluenced by prefects, and without Government 
candidates, would crown an edifice based upon a rock 1 
The subject on which the adversaries tried their strength 


1 M Rouher told tlie Opposition, Mexican Expedition (July 25, 1S68), 
in the course of a debate on the that then object was the Republic 
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book was the new military law The Opposition moved an 
....'P,-— , amendment, demanding a reduction of the annual mili- 
tary contingent by 20,000 , even while they were repre- 
senting the country as at the mercy of Germany They 
repiesented to the peasants that the Government wanted 
to load them with more taxes, and to add to the seventy 
of their military seivice , and to the aitisans that France 
had been betrayed, and must measuie swords with M 
de Bismarck’s legions M Ohvier alone was j ust m his 
Libei alism While M de Giraichn and M Thiers were 
demonstiatmg that war with Geimany was inevitable, 
and at the same time were opposed to the military reor- 
ganisation that alone could make such a struggle suc- 
cessful , M Ohviei declared he could not admit that the 
greatness of his countiy consisted m the weakness of 
other countries, and that to be a noble Frenchman was 
c to prevent the Germans from being German, and the 
Itahans from being Itahan ’ He was, with the Govern- 
ment, for peace , and if he declined to sanction Marshal 
Niel’s costly military reforms, it was because he would 
not admit that war with Germany was unavoidable 
This was M Emile Olivier's position on the eve of the 
general election of 1869 

When twitted with his acceptance of a Liberal Em- 
pire, and his refusal to lend himself to its overthrow, he 
exclaimed c To whom have I given the right to believe 
me cut out for so despicable a part, after my oath of 
allegiance ? ’ Then he added ironically ‘ Who in the 
most advanced Opposition has acted thus? It is not 
M Thiers, who on Maich 28, 1865, said “As for the 
rights of the dynasty, they are indisputable None of 
us think of discussing them, because none of us are 
prepared to put them m question We are men of sense 
and of honour The object we are pursuing is the re- 
establishment of liberty in France — it is our only object ; 
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and we know that another revolution would he another ohap, 

adjournment of hbeity, and a vital difficulty, for it is 

the many 1 evolutions we have had that makes liberty 
so difficult m France ” ’ In like manner M Olivier 
quoted the speeches of MM Jules Favre, Picard, 

Maue, Bethmont, Magmn, Glais-Bizoin, and others — 
signatones of the Amendment of the 42, m winch it 
was declai ed that France united the dynasty and liberty 
as one attachment He cited also M Grdvy, who had 
just been added to the Parliamentaiy Opposition, as one 
who refused to raise liberty on the rums of the Empire 
M Ohviei was no stranger, however, to the spirit 
which had been recently evoked, nor to the personal 
ambition which underlay the violent movements of his 
old paity, when they approached the geneial election 
They cast him off and denounced him as a traitor, be- 
cause he was loyal to his oath, while they, sworn 
defendeis of the dynasty, dehberately led the way to its 
destruction 

The following testimony to the aims and pretensions 
of M Thiers at this time is conclusive The Grotes 
were m Pans in the autumn of 1869 

‘ On one afternoon,’ Mrs Giote remarks in her Life 
of her husband, ‘ we received a visit at our hotel from 
two friends, both Frenchmen — the Count A de Circourt 
and the Count de Belveze Pohtics of course formed 
the staple of our long conversation, Grote gradually be- 
coming ammated by their respective predictions about 
the pending changes m the course of the Government 
Indeed, the malady under which the Chief of the Execu- 
tive was then suffering rendered political speculation 
more bold and active than had been possible for a length 
of tune Towards the end of the visit M de Belveze, 
amused by Grote’s seeming to doubt the chances of 
France returning to Republicanism, in spite of all that 
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book the two friends had been telling him of its probabihty, 
said “ Well, now, I will lecount to you what befell me 
t his very day, and you shall judge whether the incident 
does not confiim our opinions I was on my way to 
call on my physician, when I met M Thiers ‘ Come 
with me,’ cued he, ‘ and we will have a talk as we 
walk ’ ‘ I cannot do so, for I must go and see 

Dr ’ ‘ Ah 1 never mind your doctor t ’ ” Thus 

saying, Thiers tucked his arm under that of M de Bel- 
veze, and off they went together , naturally, since I 
nevei knew anyone to lesist the fascination of M 
Thiei s’s company if offered to him M de Belveze cer- 
tainly could not, anyhow 

‘ They plunged at once into the “ situation actuelle,” 
of course “ You know,” said M Thiers, “ as well as 
everyone else, that I never was a repubhcan , my whole 
life has been passed in antagonism with repubhcan 
doctrines ” “ Certainly,” rejoined M de Belv&ze, “ we 
know it well enough ” “ Well,” rephed M Thiers, “ lor 
all that I will frankly own to you that I have ol late 
come to think differently In plain teims, I am now 
profoundly persuaded quhl riy a rien de possible que la 
IUpubhque ” “ Now, what say you to this confession de 

foi?” said M de Belveze, smiling We all held our 
peace The communication seemed to take all three of 
us by surprise 

* When we were again alone George declai ed himself 
much impressed by the fact of so acute an interpreter 
of the auguries as M Thiers adopting the Eepublic as 
the safest course to follow 5 

This conversation may serve to defend M Thiers 
against the accusation of having (m 1871) declared for 
the Bepubhc because it would enable him to become 
the Cluef of the State He was leady for the Bepubhc, 
and working towards it, m 1869 
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CHAPTER TV 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Pirst among the journalists who langecl themselves in chap 
opposition to the Empire was Prevost-Paradol 1 He has - — ^ — 
been called the Rochefoit of the salons , but he was 
more than this His satire was as keen, but it was more 
polished His nony was biting, and it was thrown into 
exquisite literary foims His aigument was conducted 
with vigoui, but not with violence He was a cool, 
methodical conti oveisialist, whose weapons were as 
blight and fine as a case of surgical mstiuments I11 
the ‘ Ddbats ’ — which was exactly his right place in jour- 
nalism — he attacked the Imperial Government, not as a 
skirmisher hke Rochefort, but as a senous politician 
who desired Parliamentary government, albeit by no 
means the rule of the mob When he became a con- 
tributor to the more popular ‘ Couinei du Dimanche ’ 
his style was more highly coloured, and he gave an extra 
pmch of salt to his wit , but he never derogated from 
his dignity as an Academician The remark addressed 
to Leigh Hunt by an English wit may be applied to 
Paradol He filled his shng with s hining pebbles fioni 
the brook, and never condescended to bespatter his 
enemies with mud He was prosecuted (i860) for his 
attacks upon the Imperial Government, and was con- 
demned ; but not for such slanders as made the 
‘ Lanterne ’ sell Indeed, when the press opposition to 

He ‘was elected a Fieacli A.cadenucion when only 35 yeais of age 
VOL. IV, D D 
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j;onic the Government became too fierce for Ins fine weapon 
— X ! II _- to be of service, he sheathed it 1 He had endeavoured 
twice to entei the Chamhei , and had failed Hating the 
excesses of the pi ess, and declining to take pait in them, 
he found his occupation as a journalist gone 

That, seeing the Emperoi smceiely bent on establish- 
ing his thi one upon liberal institutions, he ultimately 
agieed, undei the guarantee ofM Emile Olivier’s poli- 
tical honour, to lally to the Liberal Empire, needs no 
apology He began by consenting to join the Decen- 
tralisation Commission, undei the presidency of Odilon 
Banot, which the Emperor had long wanted to form , 
and finally he became Munster Plenipotentiary to the 
United Stales, m June, 1870 He put an end to his life 
(July 11, 1870) m a fit of melancholia, produced, it is 
believed, by the news of the war, which bioke out a 
few days after his departure from Fiance, and by the 
Geiman sympathies with which he found himself sur- 
rounded at Washington 

If the Empire had encountered only woithy literary 
enemies like Paradol, the march to complete and 
thorough constitutional government would have been 
steady , for the Opposition m the Chambers would not 
have counted extieme men m its lanks, because the evil 
passions of the half-informed multitude would not have 
been roused to send them theie The freedom given to 
the pi ess and the light of meeting, unfortunately bi ought 
into play both licentious and blasphemous pens and 
slanderous tongues The excesses of the journalists pro- 
voked reprisals that filled the prisons The war between 

1 M Ed Scherei said of him quence , o’etait poll et acd' 6 comma 
‘ Kiitifi a -voigt-sept ana sox DibaU, une flfeohe , et a vac cela one si dioite 
Paradol dtait devenu d’emblde le raison Paiadol leatera le plus lit- 
plus linllant dB nos joumalistes tdrane et le plus cliaimant de ceux 
On u'a jamais nns dans des aiticles qui ont jamais dcritdans unjoumal ’ 
tant de goftt, de grace et d’dlo- 
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the Government and the Opposition deputies and jour- chap, 
nahsts became m the course of 1869 one to the knife - IY ' . 
The Emperor and Empress were brutally assailed by M 
Rochefort , the violence of the ‘ Lanterne ’ was equalled 
only by that of the ‘Rappel, under the patronage of 
Victor Hugo, and of the ‘ Marseillaise 5 

Writing of the journalism of this year, I have re- 
marked 1 ‘French men of letters seldom spaie one 
another, and are pitiless towaids their enemies Poor 
Viennet could not be carried unmolested to his grave 
We find passages as scandalous as the worst hterary 
utterances of Scan on’s tune in the French j ournahsm of 
the last years of the Empire The “Rappel” diaws a 
paiallel at length between the Emperoi and his minis- 
ters and Jesus of Nazareth and His disciples J I find a 
tres jolie satire by Rochefort, of which one hne runs — 

A J6sus-Chnst j’ai pi6t6 mea vieirs gants 

As we approach the present, even from only two or 
three years back, we find the spice becomes hotter, the 
hate moie bitter, the disrespect profounder and more 
widely spread The very roots of society are loosening 
M Rochefort, intoxicated with the noise of his street 
mobs, casts wildly about for stronger flavours for his 
poisonous dishes His clients crave the most biting 
food, since he has almost paralysed their palates , not 
weekly, but daily , not m the “ Lanterne,” but m the 
“Marseillaise ” He had a burning desire to call ministers 
calves with two heads, and lepers, more than a year 
ago , so that the lowest argot must seem only spoon meat 
to him by this time ’ 

The cruelty of the time was illustrated m its acutest 
form over the grave of Jean P G Viennet, the Acade- 
mician, who died m the summer of 1 868 He was a 

1 The Oam ache Paity, 1869 
J> v 2 
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book satirist of the classic school, "whose shafts had rotted 
1 ^— away long before he went to his rest He lived to be 
the father of the French Academy, and to know that 
even eighty-srx summers would not shield the grey head 
from the ribald assaults of the new school He said of 
himself, with the invincible gaiety which belonged to 
him, and which showed a biave spirit £ They counted 
up at least 500 epigiams a year against my person, my 
poetry, my Parliamentary speeches — even to my green 
coat Every schoolboy, on his escape from college into 
journalism, believed he owed me his first kick ’ Yet 
Viennet had done good service in the cause of freedom 
He was the open enemy of despotism and the denouncer 
of the Jesuits He belonged to the strong and valiant 
OppositionJihat, 1IL the end, made the lestored Bourbons 
remember and "Team, and he was among the lettered 
deputies who cleared the way for, and hailed, the 
Citizen King Yet when he died his hearse was pelted 
with gibes and jests by Eerragus and the rest of the 
bowelless scribes who were misusing their newly- 
acquired hberty The ‘ Figaro ’ remarked . ‘ He con- 
fessed at the last moment , it was his final uony ’ 

It is a swift descent from the satire of M Viennet 
and brave Bdranger to that of the ‘ Lanterne,’ the 
' Cloche,’ the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and the ‘ Eappel ’ The 
clnef of the coarse and pitiless modem school m 1869 
was M Henri Eochefort His weapon was cold and 
ghttermg He was heartless and plain-spoken He 
conveyed to his reader his own sense of enjoyment when 
he was using the sealping-knife The mocker revelled 
in phrases that degraded the diplomatic uniform to the 
footman’s plush, and humbled the princess to the level 
of the chiffonm&e He dehghted to pm a ridiculous 
something upon a man’s coat, to stab with a mot, to 
strip artfully clothed deeds and things, and lay bare the 
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mean motive (this he usually invented) for that -which chap 
the bhnd world had agreed to call a noble action - IY 
Kocliefort mastered a distinct and separate position for 
himself among his literary brethren, which was credit- 
able only to his powei, and winch proved that the 
French rehsh for the most spiteful writing was as keen 
as it had ever been 

‘ By the hght of the “ Lanterne ” Imperial institu- 
tions and Imperialists looked so much moving lottenness, 
Bochefort cut up the Empire pleasantly, as a 
nurse divides a holiday cake m a nursery A man so 
constituted — the kernel a veiy Gaul, the shell a Dutch- 
man — was a fiesh presence, an original and a fascinating 
form of hterary power Dry wit is as engaging as dry 
humour The jester who can command his ©wn face is 
king of his company Bochefort appealed to be having 
a hght touch-and-go conversation with a gentleman of 
a different way of thinking , and, suddenly, he plunged 
a thin long knife into his bowels — that was all — and 
quietly turned aside to run his critical thumb along a 
fresh blade ’ His success was extraoi dinar y, and with 
his success Ins audacity mci eased until his license became 
such as not the veiy fieest constitutional government 
would have borne He was piosecuted, and his ' Lan- 
teme ’ was suppressed The prosecution and the sup- 
pression gave use to excesses of the most deplorable 
and despicable kind Vile imitators of Bochefort used 
even fouler weapons than his, and the Government was 
defended by agents as httle worthy of respect as the 
Opposition lampooners Bochefoi t’s ‘ Lanterne ’ was 

answered by MarchaTs * Inflexible ’ 

M About , 1 * * * raising his voice m the ‘ Gaulois 5 m the 

1 M Edmond About, m the that the Lanterns had pioduced 

Gaulow, lemaiked that the seizure 12,000 1 pioht He would not 1m- 

of the Lanterns could not suipnae prison these tiadeis in slander, hut 

any rational cieature He added he would empty then pockets, 
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hook midst of the tumult, uiged the Impenal Government to 
leave thoughts free, and not to withdiaw the hbeities 
which had been recently given At the same time he 
had the courage to denounce the party men who could 
even sow hatred m the bieast of a boy at a distribution 
of school pnzes, and who had encouraged him to commit 
a public outrage against the most liberal minister who 
had held a poitfolio under the Second Empire He 
refened to the refusal of young Cavaignac to receive a 
puze horn the hands of the Prince Impenal, and to 
M Duruy 

The result of this violence, of this blind hatred, of 
these false statements — all concentrated against a Go- 
vernment as the immediate consequence of the liberty 
it had granted — was a strong revulsion m favour of that 
Government The misuse of satire had stirred the 
depths of society, and quickened the most odious forms 
of slander and vituperation Silence the slanderers, 
punish the preacheis of sedition, was the advice of s 
About and other friends of freedom , but keep the tree 
of Liberty where you have planted it 

The Legislative Body was dissolved on April 27, and 
the general election was fixed for May 23 The month 
of electioneering was characterised by the most extra- 
vagant meetings and the wildest journalism Hot only 
full hberty but uncontrolled hcense was permitted 
The Government, it is true, exercised its power over the 
electors, nominated official candidates, controlled the 
vast bureaucracy of the State, m order to stem the 
torrent of republican and demagogic opposition, which 
was plentifully charged with mud , but the universal 
electorate spoke its will fully and freely notwithstand- 
ing, under the Ministry of M de Forcade la Boquette, 
a Liberal like M Olivier This will, amid the disaf- 
fected who were swayed by the Opposition leaders, was 
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declared against tlie moderate men, and especially chap 
against M Ennle Oliviei, who had rallied to a Lilieial . — , — 
Empire The treatment which he received fiom his 
foimei colleagues, and through their influence from 
the electois of Pans, revealed the real nature of the 
issue laised between the Government and those who 
weie led by MM Thiers, Eavre, Simon, and their 
pohtical associates M Ohvier, lejected by the Pans 
electois m favour of the outiageously violent M Bancel, 
was piovided with a seat m the Yar through the 
influence of the Government 

The Empeioi, very ill and much moved by the 
scenes of disordei and the unmanly attacks to which 
the grant of free speech and free press had immediately 
given use, would not witlidiaw from the constitutional 
position he had taken up He was magnanimous to- 
waids his enemies M Eochefoit, who had fled to 
Belgium when condemned to imprisonment for the gioss 
libels of the ‘ Lanteme,’ was pennitted by the Soveieign 
to letiun to Pans and become a candidate for the 
Assembly He was returned foi a Pans arronclwse- 
ment M Gambetta was elected for the First Arron- 
dissement, while M Thiers and M Simon succeeded only 
at the second tour de scrutin I11 Pans the most violent 
candidates weie the most populai 

The upshot of thebe tumultuous contests, however, 
was a Conseivative Chamber, but one m which the de- 
claied enemies of the Imperial Government were a 
foimidable force They assembled after there had been 
nots not only m the provincial towns, but m the heait 
of Paris These had been promptly suppiessed, with 
the help of the shopkeepers, who had armed them- 
selves to give a good account of the rioteis M de 
Girardm had endeavoured to calm the excitement by 
telhng the people .that they had got their victory. 
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Pans had spoken hei will ; that was enough France 
was not anxious to serve another apprenticeship to 
libeity after another revolution ‘Let us work with 
the matenals we have,’ said the old journalist These 
mateiials soon made their influence felt The hist work 
of the new Assembly was to diaw up a petition to the 
Emperoi, piaying fox the completion of the constitu- 
tional lefoims he had alieady granted It was signed 
by 116 deputies, including the Duke de Moucliy, a 
membei of the Impel lal family, and delivered to the 
Empeior at Sam't Cloud 

It was opposed at the Cabinet Council by M Bouhei , 
and suppoi ted by the Minister of the Intenor and the 
1 est of the mmisteis who wexe m favour of constitutional 
government, and who looked forwaid with confidence 
lo the time when M Olivier would be at the head of 
an Administration responsible to the Chambers The 
Minister of State pointed to the sad condition of things 
which had already been biought about by the loosening 
of the Impel lal authority, and offered to attack the 
sign a tones of the petition in the Chamber, and to obtain 
its rejection, provided the Emperor wonld dissolve, and 
appeal boldly to the Conseivative elements m the 
Lountiy He was ready to retrace the steps towaids 
Pailiamentaiy government which the Soveieign had 
taken since i860, and to assume the responsibility of a 
letiuntothe terms of the Constitution of 1852 But 
the Emperor held Ins giound, and lejected the offei of 
Ins Chief Minister. 

On July 12 His Majesty addressed a message to the 
Legislative Body, in which he declaied that he gi anted 
the prayer of the petition On August 12 the Senate 
was convoked to ratify the senatus-consulte , embodying 
the new reforms On September 10 the constitutional 
regime was promulgated, and the oidmary session of 
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the Legislative Body was announced to open on chap 
November 29 , . IV 

The new ordei of things was Parham entaiy govern- 
ment — very much on the English model The Mmisteis 
weie lesponsible to the Chambers , they could be mem- 
bers of the Senate or the Legislative Body The Legis- 
lative Body could initiate laws and elect its presidents 
and vice-presidents Every membei of the Senate or 
the Legislative Body had a right to question the Govern- 
ment The expenditure was to be voted by sections of 
each Administration, and modifications of duties and 
international commercial treaties could be put m force 
only aftei adoption by Parliament In a word, by the 
senatus-comulte of September 10, 1869, the Emperor 
finally and fully tiansfei red the legislative poweis which 
lie had iceeived fiom the nation to the Legislative Body 
The Cabinet had been le-formed immediately after 
the Einperoi’s message to the Legislature M Rouher, 
unable to support the Empeior’s constitutional policy, 
withdrew from his council chamber and accepted 
(July 20) the Piesidency of the Senate The Min istry 
of State which he had held so long was suppressed. 

In the new Admimstiation M de Eorcade la Roquette 
lemained Minister of the Interior, M Magne Minister 
of Finance, and Marshal Niel Muns ter of War But 
the Marshal passed suddenly away (August 14), leaving 
another void m the list of the Emperor’s distinguished 
servants, a void that was unfortunately filled up by 
Maishal Leboeuf 

Marshal Niel, who had been the chief author and 
promoter of the militaiy reorganisation, who had sup- 
ported it befoie the Chambers and worked hard to 
realise it as Minister, left his task far from complete. 

Indeed, the Garde Mobile was little more than a project 
But he had pushed forward the manufacture of the 
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hook cliassepots that were to answer the Prussian needle- 
xm , guns, and under his caie the fust experiments with the 
mitrailleuses weie conducted He was a biilliant en- 
gineer officer, who had distinguished himself m Afiica, 
m the Baltic, and m Italy , he was popular with the 
people, and he enjoyed the entire confidence of lus 
Soveieign Had he lived only another yeai his zeal as 
a militaiy reformer might have turned the tide of war 
m favour of Ins country, at least tins was the opinion 
of his countrymen m the midst of their disasters 

In this year of radical changes m the Impel lal 
Government the Emperor’s life hung for many weeks 
m the balance The Opposition journals did not spare 
him m Ins sickness When, m the summer after the 
liots, he and the Empress had appeared on the boule- 
vards, they had been loudly cheered , 1 but the cheers 
could not diown the ominous muimurs of the mobs 
whom the Opposition and their papeis had stored, M 
Victor Hugo urged on the malcontents from Hauteville 
House, Jersey, m a characteristic letter to the five 
literary founders of the ‘ Happel ’ 2 ‘ Let not a ball fall 

short m the battle of principles,’ he exclaimed ‘ The 


1 ( I found the boulevaids ci owded, 
not with insurgents, hut with well- 
dTessed hosts , and an Impenal cai- 
riage slowly pushing its waj through, 
aimd cheers and waving of hats 
“ Well done 1 well done 1 ” the people 
shouted “ This is biave ! This is 
a happy thought 1 ” knd Cmsai, 
giving the silvei edge of a snule to 
the black cloud of his thoughts, and 
the gentle, charitable woman beside 
him, who graces his life with the 
hundred kindnesses she scatteis fai 
and wide, bowing and lepeatmg 
audibly, “ Mena, messieurs,” to the 

enthusiastic subjects at bei wheels, 


pass on in a whirlwind, the equeiry 
imploring the ciowd to keep cleai, 
01 they will be ciushed to death 
This amid the broken lamps and 
kiosks of last nght 1 ’ — June, ’69, 
The Gavioahe Pmty 

" ‘ Lc Happel J'aime tous las 
sens de ce mot Eappel des prineipes, 
par la conscience , lappel des ventds, 
pai la philosophie , rappel du devoir, 
pm le dioit , lappel des morts, pai le 
respect , rappel du ckatiment, pai la 
justice, rappel du passS, par l’his- 
toire, lappel de l’avemi, par la 
logique, lappel des faits, par le 
cumage,' &c &c 
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democratic legion has two aspects — one political and chap 
one literary The political flag bears the numbers ’89 — ). — ■ 
and ’92 , the literary standaid is emblazoned 1830 
These dates of double lay illumine — Right on the one 
hand, and Thought on the othei — and they mean 
together Revolution ’ 

It having become widely known that the Emperor 
w r as ill — stretched upon his bed at Saint Cloud, the 
Opposition papers attacked him m his bed The Funds 
fell Not content -with the exaggeiation of eveiy un- 
favourable lumour, and the dismissal of the living man 
as something past and gone, which would be out of the 
way and out of men’s minds in a fortnight, the lighter 
journals took into their service sai castic medical writers 
The doctor was called into the newspaper office to tell 
the Fiench people how soon, m all reasonable pioba- 
bihty, then Emperor would die The inhumanity of 
the ai tides on the sick Empeior that appeared 111 the 
‘Rappel’ and the ‘ Rdveil ’ would not have been tolerated 
m England for a day Our freedom wears well, because 
such license turns every honest citizen into a policeman, 
and every reader into an officer of public safety In 
the fierce and cutting leviLy of the French Opposition 
press of 1869 — the utter forgetfulness of every item 
of a debt to the man whom they had crowned with 
garlands when he swept, at the head of his victorious 
legions, along the Via Sacra from Vincennes to the 
Tuilenes, home fiom emancipated Italy — theie was a 
leaven inexpressibly repulsive to men of a calmer race 
and cooler blood It was announced that the Emperor 
read the medical articles m which he was condemned 
to a speedy death, and which informed his subjects how 
the vital functions would soon fail in power to repair 
the waste of foice caused by his adment The perusal 
did not visibly alarm him At the same time a portrait 
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hook of the husband and father was presented, to the minutest 
—T, — - details — by no fuendly hand moreover — and yet the 
picture was winning m spite of the aiti&t 

It was giudgingly conceded that Napoleon HI had 
the fine old mannei of the chivalrous French gentleman, 
and bore himself towaids his wife with affectionate 
grace, patience, and consideration The republican 
was not above a httle court millinery The public 
were informed that the Emperor said tu and toi at the 
bieakfast table m the bedroom, when Her Majesty was 
m hei peignoir, led or purple, and played with the dainty 
shppeis on her feet It was lepoited that the Emperoi 
soaked lus bread m his tea m the morning, and that 
the Imperial couple at the dejeuner had a preference for 
brisket of veal His Majesty wore a blue dressing-gown , 
drank, under the doctor’s ordeis, nothing stiongei than 
Bordeaux wine mixed with Yichy water , and looked like 
a man whom his physicians had given up Alongside 
the pictures of the dying Emperor, described by Roche- 
foit as ‘ the lodger of the Tuileries,’ were accounts of a 
triumphant progress of Victor Hugo on the shores of 
Lake Leman Against all this the ‘Petit, Momteur,’ 
. with its cu dilation of 7,300,000, and the ‘ Peuplc,’ di- 
rected m the interest of the Government by Clement 
Duvemois, could make httle headway 

The Tioppmann muideis happened while the Em- 
peror lay ill The crime was treated m many comic 
liteiary foims Am 4 hen Scholl, m his ‘Lorgnon,’ la- 
mented that Troppmann had not strangled the ex-Car- 
melite Hyacinthe (who was cieatmg some scandal just 
then) , and another writer, m a comic dialogue, showed 
how the illness of the Empeior and the Pantm murder 
had ‘clashed’ M Louis Blanc joined the ‘Rappel,’ 
and figured henceforth m the revolutionary band, being 
hailed m company with Ledru, Pyat, Barbes, Rochefort, 
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and Cremieux The wildest talkers and dreamers found chap 
a hearing M Adolphe Bertion presented himself to 
all the electors at all elections of the universe as ‘ the 
candidate of humanity , ’ M Gagne proposed to abolish 
deliberative assemblies, and suggested an univeisal 
bank, the capital to be supplied by philanthropists who 
would require no intei est These men fell to calling 
one another citizens M Arago, charged at a popular 
meeting with being but a faint-hearted socialist, re- 
butted the charge with the remark that he tutoyait F 
Pyat The political charivari reached its height when 
Rochefort returned from Belgium, m November, and 
attended mob meetings, wheie the Empeior was in- 
sulted openly, and revolution was advocated as the duty 
of every citizen The pamphleteer confessed himself 
the blind and humble servant of the mob, and promised 
to do as a deputy all it might command He denied 
that he had attended the funeial of Queen Am 41 ie, or 
that he had received a pencil-case from an Orleans 
pnnce , but the ‘ Figaro ’ convicted him with a quota- 
tion from his ‘ Grande Bolieme ’ He passed on, how- 
ever, unabashed to the Legislative Body 1 and to the 
editorial chair of the ‘Marseillaise’ — a recent addition 
to what M de Girardm called ‘ the abusive press ’ 

Felix Pyat was more methodical m his revolutionary 
addresses than Rochefort At a meeting (November 1 8, 

1 869) of working men he bade them topple over every- 
thing — the work of Master-mason Rouher, of Journey- 
man Forcade, and of Apprentice Olivier — not forgetting 
the architect Strikes of workmen and a fatal conflict 
with the military happened only to give fresh material 
to the disaffected The wage nots of La Ricamane and 
Aubm furnished fresh cries to the young Hugos, to 


November 22, 1869 
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book Pyat, and to Bocliefort The question of the oath of 
allegiance had been raised on the election of MM 
Bancel, Gambetta, Ernest Picard, and Jules Simon , and 
this was kept alive as a weapon against the Empire In 
a letter, dated Octobei 12, Victor Hugo wrote ‘The 
ontical outcome of the situation is the abolition of the 
oath ’ Only this was needed to open the gates wide to 
the Emperor’s enemies But any weapon was welcome 
The Chambeis had been summoned for November 29 , 
wlieieas, accoidmg to the contention of the Opposition, 
they should have been convoked for Octobei 24, and 
M de Keiatiy invited his colleagues to meet on this 
clay m spite of the Government 1 But the pioject was 
given up, on the advice of Victor Hugo, who was 
dealing out counsel to the Republicans fiom Brussels 
' That, watchmg from his sick chamber the base 

uses to which the selfish enemies of the Empire were 
putting the full constitutional hbeities which he had 
freely granted them, in opposition to the advice of his 
tried friends, the Emperor should have doubted some- 
times m the autumn months of 1869 whether he had 
not gone too far, cannot be wondered at He had 
designed a liberal Empire, and he was met by the old 
Revolutionists of 1848, calling upoii the French people 
to sweep away the dynasty In his perplexity he sent 
to Cercey for his faithful servant M Rouher, bidding 
him to an interview at Compi&gne, where the Court was 
sadly sojourning — the ilnaster ill, and the mistress away 
in the East, travelling to the opening of the Suez canal 2 

1 Great military piepaiations turned from Compiegne to Palis, 
weie made to pievent the meeting where, he wi ote to the Empress, his 
of the Opposition memhera Marshal duty called him But the da)' passed 
Bazauie, who had Been appointed without a sign fiom the enemy , 

commander of the Imperial Guard, * The Empress, after having 
kept the troops in, hanacka Chowds made a rapid journey to Savoy and 
failed the streets The Empeior re- Corsica with the Punce Imperial m 
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M Rouher -was loth to move from his retnement err vp. 
He was aware that his appeal ance at Compiegne would . n . 
be distasteful to the Ministers who siuiounded the 
Empei or, and who were pressing him to call M Emile 
Oliviei to the head of his Government M Ohviei 
had even been mtioduced into the cMteau, disguised, 
after nightfall, that he might have a seciet interview 
with the Empei or The men who sui rounded the 
Empei or were partisans of M Olivier Every sign of 
waveimg on the part of the Sovereign was closely 
watched by the supporters of personal government on 
the one hand and by the Parliamentarians on the other 
M Rouher, who knew the mind of the Emperor moie 
intimately than any of Ins recent advisers, was per- 
suaded that his sympathies weie with the Liberals, and 
that if he had tinned back for a moment to himself it 
was only because he feaied that which he detested as 
desti active of all government, viz such disorders as 
those winch had followed the fall of the Monarchy of 
July The Empei or levealed to Ins old ministei all the 
chstiess the excesses of the Opposition had caused him, 
and proposed to him to resume the prerogatives which 
the Constitution of 1852 had confened upon him, m 
order to save the country from anarchy It was m the 
bitterness of profound disappointment, doubly trying to 
a sick man left sohtary by the death of the councillors 
on whom he had been wont to rely for advice, that the 
Empei or submitted this course to the consideration of 
the Piesident of the Senate M Rouher firmly declined 
to undeitake the task of a return to personal govern- 
ment, albeit he saw the dangers to which the irrecon- 
cilable Opposition exposed the countiy and the dynasty , 


August, mads a state journey to tlie Suez Canal in November She 
Constantinople and Egypt, and was returned to Palis on December 5, 
piesent at the ceremonies of opening- 
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book and lie returned to Cercey, leaving the friends of M 
Olivier to woik then way to power 

From the File the Empress wrote to her lord 
(October 27, 1869), begging him to continue m the 
Liberal path 1 

1 1 -was very anxious about yesterday, and thinking of 
you m Pans without me , but I see by your despatch 
that everyt hin g passed off well When we observe 
other nations we can judge bettei of the injustice of 
our own I think, however, m spite of all , that you 
must not be discouraged, but continue m the course 
you have mauguiated It is light to keep faith m the 
concessions which have been granted I hope that 
youi speech will be in this spnit The more strength 
may be wanted 111 the future, the more impoitant is it 
to piove to the country that we have ideas and not 
only expedients I speak thus, far away, and ignorant 
of what has passed since my departuie ; but I ,anT“ 
thoroughly convinced that strength lies m the orderly 
sequence of ideas I do not like surprises, and I am 
persuaded that a coup d’etat cannot be made twice in 
one reign lam talking m thedaik, and to one already 
of my opinion, and who knows more than I can know 
But I must say something, if only to prove what you 
know, that my heart is with you both, and that if in 
calm days my wandering spirit loves to roam m space 
it is near you both I love to be m times of care and 
doubt ’ 

But not only the Empress encouraged the Emperor 
to hold on in his Liberal course, m spite of the revolu- 
tionaiy passions which the concessions already granted 
had let loose. M. Ernest Benan wrote m November 
(‘ Bevue des Deux Mondes ’) an article on the philosophy 

1 Papitn et Correspondance de la Faniitte Impinale. Tome premier 
Pane Gamier Pr&ies, 1871 
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of contemporary Instory, in which, he remarked that chap. 
egotism, scepticism, indifference towaids their governors, - — , — 
the persuasion that no gratitude was due to them, had 
totally dned up the heart of France The nation 
thought of its material interests The persons who felt 
towards the Napoleonic dynasty the sentiments which 
the Eoyahst of the Kestoiation felt foi his King were 
few indeed ‘ There aie no Napoleonic Legitimists,’ the 
writer excl aim ed , ‘ and this is a fact which the Govern- 
ment cannot meditate too often ’ 

Contemporary France was neither m a heroic nor a 
sentimental mood She would vote for peace rathei 
than for war on purely selfish grounds The excite- 
ment which had been produced m the German people 
by the imprudent menaces that had been made m 
France (and M Eenan noted that the Government was 
not the principal culput m this) would subside, and 
with it the cry for German unity, so soon as a thorough 
peace and reform programme should be adopted Then, 
as to the Opposition, M Eenan held that the country had 
returned exti erne men to chastise, but not to destroy, 
the Government , 1 ll to foice forward moderate reforms, 
decentralisation, local self-government in the commune, 
the canton, and the department, the renunciation of all 
territorial ambition m Euiope, the development of 
primary education and of superior education on solid 
philosophical foundations, an elective senate, right of 
meeting, the gradual separation of Church and State 

1 ‘ Dix fois ll m’a 6t£ donn6, plus avanede ” “ Vous etes done id- 
pendant une campagne dlectorale, volutionnaiies ? ” “ Nullement , une 
d’entendre le dialogue que voici involution seiait le dernier mallieui 

“ Nous ne sommes pas contents du II s'agit seulement de faire rmpies- 
Gouvernement , ll oolite trop clier , sion sui le Gouvernement, de le foicei 

ll gouverne au piofit d’lddes qui ne h changer, de le contenu rigour euse- 
sont pas les ndtres , nous voterons ment ” ’ 
pour le candidat de l’Oppontion la 

VOL. IV. E E 
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book He protested against the violent harangues and wild 
xm . schemes of the Pans deputies, and was comforted by 
the belief that the reahsation of the aims of the 
Republicans was far off 1 * 

This was also the belief of the Emperor and his 
Ministers 

The new Chambers were opened by the Emperor on 
November 29, when he said — 

‘ Messieurs les Senateurs, Messieurs les Deputes, — It 
is not easy to establish m France the regular and 
peaceful exercise of hberty Some months back we 
appeared to be threatened by subversive passions, and 
hbeity to have been compromised by excesses committed 
at public meetings and m public journals Everyone 
was asking how far the public would carry its patience 
But already the good sense of the Government is reacting 
against culpable exaggerations Important attacks 
have only had the effect of proving the solidity of the 
edifice based upon universal suffrage , nevertheless the 
uncertainty and disquietude which exist m the public 
mind must not continue, and the situation requires more 
than ever frankness and decision We must speak 
without circumlocution, and proclaim loudly the will of 
the country France desires hberty, but hbeity united 
with order 

‘ I answer for order 5 2 (Vehement cheering ) 

1 1 Le temps des revolutions pan- quelques jours de vie ’ — ' Philosophic 

siennes est fini Si une telle rd- de l’Histoire Contempoiaine,’ par 
volution s’opdrait dans Pane (chose Ernest Renan, Feme des Dcuv 
heureusement impossible), je suis Monies, November i, 1869 Prance 
persuadd que les ddpartements ne stamped out the Commune m the 
l’accepteraient pas, que des ham- way herein predicted by M Renan 
cades s’dlbveraient sur les chemins de 3 In 1877 (Octobei 31) M de 

fer pour arrfrfcer la piopagation de Villemessant, writing to the Ismael 
lincendie et empScher l’approvision- on his acting m the Tzigane, com- 
nement de la capitale, qne l'dmeute phmented him on his manner of 
pamenne, vite affamde, n’aurait que singing on being encored ‘ Do not 
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* Assist me, gentlemen, to save liberty , and with this chap 

object m view let us keep at an equal distance between . ^ — 

reaction and revolutionary theones, — between those 
who pietend to preseive anything without change and 
those who aspire to overthrow everything there is 
glorious ground to occupy When I pioposed the 
Senatus Consultant of last September as the logical 
sequence of pievious reforms, and of the declaration 
made in my name by the Minister of State on June 28, 

I intended resolutely to inaugurate a new eia of con- 
ciliation and progress In helping me m this path you 
have been unwilling to be renegades to the past, to 
disarm authority, or to oveithiow the Empire 

‘The measures which the Mnusteis will submit for 
your approbation will bear a sincerely Liberal character 
If you adopt them the following improvements will be 
realised Mayors will be selected fiom the municipal 
councils, excepting m special cases At Lyons, as well 
as in the suburban communes of Paris, the election of 
these councils will be by universal suffrage In Paris 
itself, where the interests of the city are linked with 
those of the whole of Prance, the municipal council 
will be elected by the Legislative Body, which is already 
invested with the right of settling the extraordinary 
budget of the capital Cantonal councils will be insti- 
tuted, principally with the object of uniting the com- 
munal power and of directing its employment ISTew 
prerogatives will be granted to the general councils, 
and even the Colonies will participate m this movement 
of decentralisation , and, lastly, a Bill enlarging the 

■be offended if I eompaie you with a I watched him, as I watched you 
fallen majesty I was piesent at the yesterday, and listened He, also a 
famous sitting when the Empeior gieat artist in his way, repeated his 
said, " L’oidie, j’en rdponds ” His woids without adding emphasis to 
Majesty was so enthusiastically ap- them ’ 
plauded that he lepeated the words 
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book bases of universal sufliage will define the public func- 
. XUI . tions compatible with a seat in the Chamber To these 
administrative and political reforms will be added 
measures of more direct interest for the people — viz 
foi the more lapid development of gratuitous primary 
instruction , the reduction of law costs , the removal 
of the denu-decime war tax, which weighs upon the 
registration duty in matters of succession , the extension 
of the operation of savings banks to rural districts 
through Treasury agents, a more humane regulation 
of infant labour m manufactories , and an increase m 
the salaries of subordinate officials Other important 
questions, not yet ripe for legislation, are under con- 
sideration The agucultural enquiry is concluded, 
and useful propositions will be the outcome of its 
report An enquiry into the working of the octrois 
has been opened A Customs Bill will be submitted to 
you, with those tariffs to which no serious opposition 
has been offered As legards those which have pro- 
voked complaints by certain branches of industry, they 
will be delayed until the Government has obtained en- 
lightenment from all the sources of information calcu- 
lated to assist youi deliberations 

‘The statement of the situation of the Empire is 
satisfactory Commeice is not at a standstill , and the 
indirect revenues, the increase of which is a sign of 
confidence and prosperity, have produced down to the 
present time 30,000,000 fiancs more than last year 
The cunent Budgets show notable surpluses, and the 
Budget for 1871 will allow of our undertaking improve- 
ments m the several branches of the public service, and 
of our making grants for public works, It is not 
enough to propose reforms, to introduce savings m the 
finances, and to administer pubhc affairs in an effective 
manner. It is also necessary that, by a clear and firm 
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attitude, the public bodies, m accordance with the chap 
Government, should show that the more we widen the - — , — - 
paths of hberty the more we are determined to preserve 
the interests of society and the pimciples of the Consti- 
tution intact and above all acts of violence It is the 
duty and within the power of a Government, which is 
the legitimate expression of the public will, to cause 
that will to be respected ; for it has both right and 
might on its side 

‘ Turning from home affairs, if I look beyond 0111 
frontiei , I congratulate myself on seeing foreign Powers 
m ain t aining friendly relations with us Soveieigns and 
nations desire peace, and they are engaged m advancmg 
civilisation Whatever repioaches may be made against 
our centuiy, we have certainly many reasons to be proud 
of it The Few World suppresses slavery, Russia 
liberates her serfs ; England does justice to Ireland , 
the littoral countries of the Mechteiranean seem to be 
once moie lecalhng their ancient splendour, and fiom 
the assembled Catholic bishops m Rome 1 we can only 
expect a work of wisdom and conciliation 

‘ The piogiess of science brings nations together 
While Amenca joins the Pacific with the Atlantic 
Ocean by a railroad 1,000 leagues in length, and m all 
parts capitahsts and thinkers agiee to unite by electric 
communication the most distant countries of the globe, 

Prance and Italy are about to clasp hands thiough the 
tunnel of the Alps, and the wateis of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea already mingle by means of the 
Suez Canal All Europe was represented m Egypt at 
the inauguration of this gigantic enterprise , and if the 
Empress is not here to-day at the opemng of the 
Chambeis, it is because I have been desirous that, by 

1 The Oecumenical Council of the Vatican, which was opened on 
Decembei 8 
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book her piesence m a country where our arms were once 
— , — - rendered illustrious, she might testify to the sympathy 
of France towards a work due to the perseverance and 
genius of a Frenchman 

‘ You are about to resume the extraordinary session 
interrupted by the presentation of the Senatus Con- 
sultum After the verification of the elections the 
ordinal y session will immediately commence The 
great bodies of the State, closely united, will come to 
an understanding to apply faithfully the latest modifica- 
tion made in the Constitution The more direct par- 
ticipation of the country m its own affairs will constitute 
for the Empne a fresh source of strength, and the 
Eepi esentative Assemblies will have henceforth a larger 
share of responsibility Let them use it for the promo- 
tion of the greatness and prosperity of the nation May 
the vanous conflicts of opinion disappear when required 
by the general interest, and may the Chambers prove, 
equally by their enlightenment and their patriotism, that' 
France, without again falhng into deplorable excesses, is 
capable of supporting those free institutions which are 
the honour of civilised countries ’ 

On December 8 the Minister of the Interior explained 
and emphasised the Emperor’s woi ds ‘ The Government 
wishes to establish liberty,’ he remarked, ‘ if possible, 
with the assistance of all It is aware of the danger 
by which liberty is threatened, but this danger it faces 
with resolution and confidence The Government in- 
tends now to make it its glory to found liberty In 
this task, though its predecessors have succumbed, the 
Government of the Emperor sets up a claim to be more 
successful, better qualified, and more resolute It looks 
back with respect upon its past of eighteen years, which 
have given liberty to the country , but at the same 
time it mtends to march onward and make the Emp ire 
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the definitive founder of liberty in. France This reso- 
lution is not a fresh incident : it is the result of acts 
which have succeeded one another during the last ten 
years But to establish liberty two conditions aie 
necessary — prudence and firmness The country does 
not want a revolution : it wants a Liberal but strong 
Government, and this it shall have This is the idea 
which the Emperor, m his speech from the Throne at 
the opening of this session, summed up in the words : 
“ For order I will answer ; aid me m saving liberty ” ’ 
The verification of the elections, m the course of 
which many of the official candidates were fieicely 
attacked — scandalous official interference on the part of 
local authorities being proved in several instances, and 
notably in the election of M CMment Duvernois — was 
closed on December 27, and on the following day the 
ordinal y session was opened, the ‘Official Journal’ an- 
nouncing at the same time that the Ministry had le- 
signed, and that M Emile Ohvier had undertaken to 
form a Government 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OLIVIER MINISTRY. 

When tkeEmperor Napoleon III confided tlie govern- 
ment of .France to the iesponsible Ministry of which M 
Emile Olivier was the head, he finally retired from the 
direction of public affairs and resolutely restricted 
lumself to the duties of a constitutional monaich Con- 
sequently he was not responsible for the policy of the 
Cabinet that m six months led to the rum of his dynasty 
and to the most disastious war of modern times With 
the appointment of the Olivier Ad minis tration the rdle 
of the Emperor as active ruler ended We shall there- 
fore pass rapidly over the events of 1870, dwelling 
merely on the points m them with which Napoleon was 
directly connected, and showing his exact relation to 
the policy of his responsible ministers and his share m 
the diplomatic action which ended m the war with 
Germany. 

The Ohvier Ministry, the list of which appeared 
in the ‘ Momteur ’ on January 2, 1870, consisted of 
SI Napoldon Daru (Foreign Affairs), de Valdrdme 
'Interior), Buffet (Finance), General Le Eceuf (War), 
Admiral Rigault de Genoudly (Marine), Legns (Pubhc 
instruction), De Talhouet (Pubhc Works), Louvet 
Commerce), Maurice Richard (Fine Arts) M de 
?aneu was appointed President of the Council of 
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book State It was called ‘ the Ministry of the two Centres.’ 1 

' XIV M Haussmann, the great aidile of the Second Empire, 
was sacrificed to the Opposition, and disappeared from 
the H6tel de Ville and from his gigantic labours, 
giving place to M Chevreau, the Prefect of the Bh6ne 
The sweep was a clean one MM Buffet and Daiu 
were drawn from the Left Centre As to the Liberal 
intentions of the Prime Minister there could be no 
doubt , and, indeed, he proceeded with the vigour of 
a statesman who was entering at length, after a pro- 
tracted conflict m opposition, upon a career of radical 
reform Men who had held aloof from the scene since 
1851 reappeared Personages who had been known 
as the enemies of the Empire figured in the salons of 
the new Ministers MM Guizot and Odilon Bari ot not 
only made their bow at M Olivier’s official residence 
(where the ladies affected the severest simplicity m dress, 
as a demonstration against the splendid millinery of 
the Court), but accepted the direction of extra-Parlia- 
mentary commissions to enquire into the state of the 
national administration and the reforms to be made in 
the codes of law Old Oileamst functionaries hastened 
into the light , and soon, at the Ministerial receptions, 
enemies of the Empire met, not to rally loyally to the 
new standard the Emperor had set up, but to plot 
under its folds 

In the Chamber M Olivier found himself confronted 
by a passionate Opposition His extra-Parliamentary 
commissions were ridiculed He was opposed as a 
Republican who had ratted His loyal endeavours to 
establish a Constitutional Empire were frustrated by 


1 ‘ (Test le miniature de la fusion cette revolution qiu nous ramene au 
des deux centres, expression vrvante rdgime consfcitutionnel ’ — lievue des 
de l’alliance des forces libdralea et Lmx Momlee, Jan 15, 1870. 
moddrdes par laquelle s’est accomplie 
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factions that could triumph only through revolution chap 
He was disliked by many members of the Right as the *__i, — 
tubune who had tempted the Sovereign out of the safe 
path of strong personal government In short, he was 
an honest constitutional minister before a Paihament 
of Oileamsts, revolutionists, and reactionaries He 
would have gone to the country to obtain the direct 
national sanction for Ins policy, but the Legislative 
Body would not agree to the step 

A most unfortunate incident marked M Olivier’s ad- 
vent to power, and brought him nito collision with the 
most turbulent members of the constituencies of Pans 
On the day when the Legislative Body met, MM Ulnc 
de Fonvielle and "Victor Horn, carefully armed, boie a 
hostile message to Prince Pierre Bonaparte at Auteuil 
The Prince had already challenged M Rochefoi t The 
conflict between this unworthy scion of the Imperial 
family and the violent members of the Repubhcan 
party had arisen out of a paper quarrel m Coisica, m 
which Prince Pieire had used the lowest language of a 
guaid-room The Pans journalists had taken the op- 
poitumty of fastemng a quarrel upon him The 
‘Revanche’ and the ‘ Maiseillaise,’ represented respec- 
tively by M Giousset and M Rochefort, were the 
Prince’s opponents It was a quarrel disgraceful to all 
patties concerned m it. Prince Pierre was a coarse, 
ungovernable man who had lived nearly all his life m 
disgrace, and Ins opponents were extreme men who 
were glad to strike at the Emperor through him The 
bearers of the challenge weie received as a bull receives 
a red flag Violent words and blows provoked the 
production of pistols , and the Prince having, according 
to his own testimony, received a slap on the face from 
Noir, shot him Then he turned upon M de Fonvielle, 
who was himself armed with pistol and sword-stick 
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book Tlie result was the death of Victor Noir and a funeral 
at which all the revolutionary club and promoters of 
disorder weie piesent The demonstration had been 
prepared by M Rochefort m the ‘ Marseillaise ’ Albeit 
lie knew that Prince Pierre Bonaparte was a discarded 
member of the Imperial family, and that the Emperor 
had never consented even to receive him, he wrote 
6 Here are eighteen years that France has been m the 
blood-stained hands of these cut-throats, who, not satis- 
fied with mowing down the Republicans with grape shot 
m the stieets, entice them into filthy snares, to kill 
them within four stone walls Frenchmen, can it be 
that you do not think you have had enough of them ? ’ 
This was a bad inauguration of the Constitutional 
Empire The Prince was tried at Tours and acquitted 
Rochefort was tried also, and was condemned for writing 
what m England would have put him under lock and 
key Rochefort riots took place , barricades were 
raised , the Republic was proclaimed m permanence by 
M Gustave Flour ens, sword m hand, m the Salle Mar- 
seillaise at La Villette In the Legislative Body extreme 
men hke Jules Favre and Gambetta took side with the 
revolutionists These were the troubles with which 
M Olivier had to contend in the winter and spring of 
1870, without support from his former colleagues 
While he courageously took all needful measures to 
preserve order, and had the enemies of the pubhc 
peace borne off to the Conciergene, he endeavoured to 
remam faithful to his mission, and to continue the foun- 
dations of a Constitutional Empire He was checked, 
however, at every turn, not only by the declared enemies 
of the Emperor, but by the moderate Liberals hke M 
Thiers, who would not openly side with the revolu- 
tionary party, but who based all their pohtical hopes 
on its success M Thiers took advantage of a debate 
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raised against the Anglo-French commercial treaty to chap 
air his piotectiomst views, and to denounce this treaty * — , — - 
as one of the Imperial Government’s blunders Two 
strikes of the Creuzot workmen, whose master was M. 
Schneider, President of the Senate, aided and envenomed 
by the * Marseillaise,’ tended to keep ahve the turbulent 
spirit of the French working population M Olivier 
pushed forwaid his reforms, nevertheless, whenever he 
could obtain an interval of calm or of freedom from 
the active animosity of the Left In the midst of press 
excesses he announced a law securing the full liberty 
of the press Insult to the person of the Emperor, 
apologies for crimes, advocacy of breaches of the law, 
and attempts to draw away soldiers from their duty, 
were the only reserves made in this measure M 
Olivier appealed to a healthy public opinion as the 
future controlling power 

Such a measure looked udiculous m the presence of 
the open sedition and the coarse and dangerous license 
with which the papers of the Opposition were daily 
charged, and in the face of the opposition which the 
Minister constantly encountered m the Legislative Body 
M Jules Favre (February 19) formulated an elaborate 
indictment against the Government, declaring that the 
reforms were shams, that the Sovereign might resume 
his personal authority at any moment, and that the 
relations of the Ministry with the representatives of the 
country were unsatisfactory M Daru rephed for the 
Ministry that ‘ it was not true that France was any 
longer under a dictatorial rule She is past that . she 
is free It is order and hberty that France desires, not 
the excesses of a revolution ’ The stormy debate on 
official candidatures that took place a few days later 
was opened by the same impatient deputy, who skil- 
fully brought about a conflict between M Olivier and 
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book tlie deputies of the Eight by drawing him into a con- 
XIV . demnation of the past of the Imperial Government. 
The pi ogress of legislation under such circumstances 
was slow and fitful The Ministry was encompassed 
with unsleeping enemies, who harassed every step with 
interpellations, motions, and amendments The liberty 
which had been given was being turned against the 
giver , and it was clear that even the moderate Opposi- 
tion was inclined to side with the extreme Left and the 
mobs of Belleville and La Villette, rather than with the 
constitutional Ministry who weie honestly striving to 
reconcile order with hberty, under the Empire 

Disappointed once more by the disorders and ani- 
mosities destructive of national prosperity which were 
appearing m and out of Paihainent, the Emperor, who 
had stood aloof giving fair play to his Ministers m 
the strictest constitutional spirit, wrote to M Ohvier 
(March 21) from the Tuileries — 

‘Monsieur le Mimstie, — I think it is opportune, 
under the present circumstances, to adopt at once all 
the reforms claimed by the Constitutional Government 
of the Empire, in order to put an end to the immode- 
rate desire for change which has possessed certain 
minds, which irritates public opinion and creates in- 
security I place in the first rank of these reforms 
those which affect the constitution and prerogatives of 
the Senate The Constitution of 1852 was designed 
mainly to give the Government the means of re- 
establishing authority and order It had necessarily td 
remain imperfect so long as the state of the country 
prevented the establishment of hberty upon solid 
foundations ; but now, when successive changes have 
produced a constitutional system m harmony with the 
plebiscitum, it is important to restore to the domain of 
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the law every legislative power, to give a final shape to chap 
the latest reforms, to place the Constitution out of ■ — , — < 
the region of controversy, and to invite the Senate — 
that great institution which comprehends so much in- 
telligence — to lend a more efficacious co-operation to 
the new regime I therefore beg you to confer with 
your colleagues for the purpose of submitting to me 
the draft of a senatus consultum, to fix once for all the 
fundamental provisions of the plebiscitum of 1852, di- 
viding the legislative power between the two Chambers, 
and restoring to the nation that part of the constituent 
power which it had delegated to other hands Believe, 

&c , ‘ Napoleon ’ 


This was only another attempt on the part of the 
Emperor to break through the nnpediments constantly 
set up by the revolutionary pai ties — if, indeed, the most 
moderate of them could be called a party 1 Not that he 
feaied their monotonous violence — his Ministers had 
shown that they could resist the turbulent mob m the 
street, and such inciters to revolt as M Flourens and 
his associates — but because he was impatient to see the 
constitutional machine m regular movement The draft 
commanded by the Emperor was the subject of many 


1 'La Gauche veut-elle dtie un 
paiti politique, ll faut qu’elle choi- 
‘■lSBe, ll faut qu'elle accepte lee con- 
ditions dune politique sdneuse en 
Tdpudiant ces violences qm l’dola- 
boussent elle-meine, ou qu’elle s’an- 
nule et qu’elle se ldduise it limpuis- 
Bance en se laissant absoibei pai la 
ddmociatie funeuse des journaux et 
des reunions publiques En effet, ll 
n’y a que deux politiques , celle qul, 
se pioelanmnt irrdconciliable it tout 
pnx, procddant de la hame ei de 
l'espnt de vengeance, va tout dioit it 
VOL IV. p p 


la pidcomeation de la foice, et celle 
qui a did surne par M Emile 
Ohviei depuis dix ana, qui se idsume 
dans ce mot de Benjamin Constant 
"Si mcertaine que soit une chance 
poui la hbertd dhm peuple, ll n’est 
pas peimis de la repousser ” Cette 
chance n’est plus mcertaine aujour- 
d’hui , c’est h la Gauche de fame son 
choix entre les chances de la libertd 
et lea chances de la rdvolution ’ — 
Ch de Mazade, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, January 15, 1870 
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book Cabinet meetings, and of consultations with M Rouhei 
„ as to the modifications to be made m the constitution of 
the Senate It was completed and introduced to the 
Uppei Chamber by M Olivier on March 28 m one of his 
most brilhant and effective speeches 1 It was impossible, 
a hteiary contemporary lemarked, to ask an assembly 
to execute the happy despatch m better language It 
piobably helped him to his chan m the Academy 

The senatus consultum was adopted by the Senate , 
but m the Legislative Body it gave rise to a series of 
interpellations, and finally to a debate, m which M 
Gievy advocated the abolition of the Senate as useless 
and as a source of embanassment, and maintained that 
the constituent powei should be wholly handed over to 
the representatives of the people until France could 
establish a thoroughly democratic form of government 
While Baron Jeiome David was supporting the Govern- 
ment, and the plebiscitum to which the Emperor had 
lesolved to submit this final settlement of the Constitution 
after it had been sanctioned by Paibament, M Pelletan 
shouted that the Empue had given Fiance eighteen 
years, not of repose, older, and security, but ‘ of shame 
and of crane 1 A heated and unmannerly discussion 
aiose, m the couise of which M Guyot Montpayroux 
described the course of Ministers as a piece of juggling 
But the Government earned the day by 227 against 43, 
and the senatus consultum passed through Parliament 
to the direct vote of the nation The senatus consultum 
and the plebiscitum cost the Cabinet the retirement of 

1 The senatus consultum de- proposition of the Emperor A 
prived the Senate of then exclusive schedule of thirty-six articles de- 
prerogatives, hut left them the fined minutely the reforms in the 
power of originating measures, ex- various branches of the Admimstia- 
eept those dealing with finance tion, m conformity with the Impenal 
The Constitution could be fuither Speech at the opening of the session 
modified only by the nation, on the m November, 1869 
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two valuable colleagues, MM Buffet and Darn, who 
went ovei to the hostile foice arrayed against the 
Libei al Empire 

The day appointed for the nation to vote on the 
new Constitution and the tiansimssion of the sovereign 
power from father to son m the Emperoi’s family, was 
May 8 The interval between the turbulent debate of 
the deputies and that of the national vote was turned 
to full account by the Bepublican party, and by all 
the minor factions that were detei mined to prevent, if 
possible, the establishment of a sohd Liberal Empire 
The excesses of the summei and autumn of the previous 
year were repeated, and yet no curb was put upon 
speech or punting press 

The Emperor issued the following proclamation to 
the nation — 

‘The Constitution of 1852, drawn up by vutue of 
the power you confided to me, and latified by the eight 
millions of votes which reconstituted the Empire, has 
given Eiance eighteen years of calm and piospenty, not 
unaccompanied by glory This Constitution estabhshed 
order, and at the same time left a way open for every 
needful improvement As security has been consolidated, 
a larger measure of libeify has been granted But suc- 
cessive changes have altered the foundation of the 
plebiscitum, winch could not be modified without a fiesh 
direct appeal to the nation It became, therefore, in- 
dispensable that the new Constitution should be ap- 
pioved by the people, as were formerly the Constitutions 
of the Bepubhc and of the Empn e It was the general 
behef m those two epochs, as it is now mine, that 
everything done without you was illegal The Constitu- 
tion of France, Imperial and democratic, when confined 
to a limited number of fundamental regulations which 
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book cannot be altered without your consent, will have the 
xn - advantage of rendering definitive the progress that has 
been accomplished, and of shielding the fornrof govern- 
ment from pohtical fluctuations 

< Time, too frequently wasted in passionate and 
banen contentions, may hencefoith be more advanta- 
geously employed m seeking the means of developing the 
inoial and material happiness of the greatest number 
‘ I address myself to all of you who, since Decem- 
ber io, 1848, have surmounted every obstacle m order 
to place me at youi head , to you who, foi twenty-three 
years, have constantly added to my power by your 
votes, supported me by your co-operation, and rewarded 
me by your affection Give me yet another pi oof of 
your confidence By voting affirmatively you will put 
down the threats of revolution , you will seat order and 
liberty upon a sohd foundation , and you will render easier 
m the future the transmission of the crown to my son 
‘ Eighteen years ago you were almost unanimous m 
eonferinig the most extensive powers on me Be now 
as strong m giving your adhesion to the transformation 
of the Imperial regime 

‘A nation cannot reach its complete development 
without leaning foi support upon institutions which are 
a guarantee for both stability and progress 

* To the request which I address to you to ratify the 
Liberal reforms that have been realised during the last 
ten years answer “ Yes ” 

‘ For myself, faithful to my ongm, I shall fill my 
mind with your thoughts, fortify myself m your will, 
and, trusting to Providence, I shall not cease to labour 
for the greatness and prosperity of France 

‘ Napoleon ’ 


The result of this appeal, albeit it showed 7,257,379 
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votes m bis favour and but 1,530,000 against bun, chap 
indicated a settled hostility of the majority m Pans, . — , — 
Lyons, Marseilles, Boideaux, Nantes, and some other 
considerable towns During the agitation over the 
plebiscitum a plot to assassinate the Emperor was dis- 
coveied, m which some of the Eochefort rioters were 
implicated The army recorded nearly 50,000 votes 
against the Sovereign It was remarked as singular that 
m the towns where the Emperor’s fiee-trade pohcy had 
been popular the votes were against him, while m the 
protectionist North his popularity was undimimshed 
The result, however, was that the Eepublicans, Socialists, 
Orleanists, and Legitimists could not muster more- than 
one vote against seven for the Emperor, and the 
Government consequently were justified m holding that 
the plebiscitum proved the gieat bulk of the nation to 
be in favour of the Emperor and his dynasty 

The vote of the army was, however, a serious dis- 
appointment, although it could not be wondered at, 
seeing the close relations between the Erench soldier 
and the Erench citizen All Pans had been in a state of 
110 tous excitement, and the revolutionary parties had 
been vigilant and active m Lyons, Bordeaux, and 
Marseilles — indeed, wherever they had a hold That 
the harangues and intrigues of the revolutionists 
should have led some thousands of the soldiers to* the 
Opposition ballot-box was no more than a reasonable 
observer should have expected The Emperor addressed 
a letter to Marshal Canrobert on the subject, and this 
was communicated to the troops of Pans. ‘ Eumours,’ 
said His Majesty, ‘ so absurd and exaggerated have been 
spiead on the vote of the army that I feel impelled to 
request you to assure the generals, officers, and soldiers 
under your command that my confidence m them has 
never been shaken. I ask you to inform General 
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eook Lebrun particularly that I congiatulate lnm and the 
— r — ■ troops under his command on the admirable firmness 
and self-command of which they have given pi oof 
during the last few days m the suppression of the riots 
which have disturbed the capital ' 

These riots included the running up of barricades on 
the nights of May 9 and 10 

On the 21st the result of the plebiscitum was form- 
ally conveyed to the Empeior, with much Court pomp 
and ceremony, m the Salle des Etats of the Louvre 
The Place du Carrousel, for the last time, was ablaze 
with the trappings of war, the lace and stars of Im- 
penal dignitaries, and all the brilliant uniforms of the 
mihtaiy and civil seivants of Imperial Prance Never 
had the Empire looked moie splendid and prosperous 
than when Napoleon HL advanced, sunounded by his 
family, amid the acclamations of the two assembled 
Chambers, and took Ins place under the dais, while 
M Schneider, as President of the Legislative Body, 
addressed the elect of the nation — now le-mstalled 111 
the purple by more than seven million votes M 
Kouher, who headed the Senate, remained the silent 
witness of the scene — through the jealous interference 
of his rival, who would not permit the old chief to 
share m the honours of the day, and had exacted that 
M Eouher’s speech should be submitted to Mini sters 
‘In supporting the Empire by more than seven 
md l ions of suffrages,’ President Schneider said at the 
close of his address, ‘ Prance says to you “ Sue, the 
country is with you , advance confidently m the path 
of all attainable progress, and estabhsh hberty based 
on respect for the laws and the Constitution Prance 
places the cause of hberty under the protection of your 
dynasty and of the great bodies of the State ” ’ 

The Emperor thanked the nation for having given 
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him, for the fourth time, an overwhelming proof of its chap 
confidence He had appealed to the people to ratify — * — ■ 
Ins constitutional reforms, but the adversaries of 
Imperial institutions had made the question to be 
decided at the voting urns, one between 1 evolution and 
the Empire The country had declared for order and 
liberty The Government, strong m the confidence of 
the nation, would proceed dehberately m its liberal 
course, bearing no malice towards those who had 
endeavoured to ovei throw it by disturbing the pubhc 
peace They would keep one object m view 1 

‘ To rally round the Constitution which has been 
sanctioned by the country by the honourable men of 
all parties , to maintain the pubhc peace , to calm party 
passions , to preseive social mteiests from the contagion 
of false doctnnes , to enlist the highest intellects for the 
promotion of the giealness and prosperity of Erance , 
to spread education , to simplify the administrative 
machinery , to transfer activity from the centre, where it 
is superabundant, to 1 emote places, where it is deficient , 
to introduce into 0111 codes of law, which are national 
monuments, the impiovements made known to us by 
experience , to increase the means of production and of 
wealth , to promote agriculture and the development of 


1 ‘ Le cbscouis impdnal, c’est one 
justice i\ lui leudie, a le mdnte 
d'etre simple et sensd, et il a prodrnt 
peut-etre d’autant plus d’eiiet qu’on 
s’attendait ft l’mipidvu ou a un autre 
accent II respite sans doute la 
satisfaction et la connance , au load 
l’Empeieur triomphe avec une habile 
modestie II ne sepai e pas la libeitd 
de l’oidie dans la victone du 8 mai, 
il ne volt pour le gouvemement qu’une 
politique qui consists a “montier 
sa foice par pa modulation,” it ne 


point " ddviei de la ligne libdiale qu’il 
s’est tracde,” ft ralliei “ autoui de la 
constitution que le pays vient de 
sanctiounei lee honnStee gena de tous 
les paitis,” et s’ll se fait encoie 
illusion «n croyant qu’un vote puisse 
jamais trancber ddfhntivement les 
questions politiques qui divisent les 
espnts, il tiace nn progiamme cer- 
tamementassez vastepoui sulliie pro- 
visoirement aux bommes de bonne 
volontd .’ — Revue des Deux Monde s, 
June i, 1870, 
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kook public works , and finally to devote orn labours to the 
. alleviation of the burden of the tax-payer — such is oui 

policy In the realisation of it our nation will, by the 
free expansion of its powers, promote the progress of 
civ ilis ation ’ In conclusion the Emperor said ‘ Who, 
indeed, can be opposed to the progressive march of a 
dynasty founded by a great people m the midst of 
political disturbance, and fortified by hberty ? ’ 

The cheering with which these brave words were 
i eceived, and which was renewed as the Imperial family 
i etired from the imposing scene, had hardly died away 
when it became apparent that the ratification of the 
Constitution by the vote of the nation would have no 
effect upon the conduct of the revolutionary parties m 
and out of the Chamber The chiefs of the Opposition 
showed no respect for the will of the people, for whom 
they professed to be intriguing and obstructing They 
evinced no disposition even to give the Constitution, 
which was ratified by seven millions of votes, a trial 
The plebiscitum was followed by a modification of 
the Ministry The places of Count Daru, M Buffet, and 
tire Marquis de Talhouet, who had resigned, were filled 
up by the Duke de Grammont (Foieign Affans), M Mege 
(Public Instiuction), and M Phchon (Public Works), 
M Olivier becoming Vice-President of the Council The 
entrance of the Duke de Grammont on the pohtical 
scene was an event that at once created a bad impres- 
sion He was fresh from the embassy at Vienna. He 
was known to be hostile not only to the Parhamentary 
Government, but, which was more important, to Prussia 
So strongly marked were his anti-Prussian proclivities 
that the Prussian Government directed Baron Werther, 
their representative m Pans, to sound him, the result 
being the Duke’s assurance that his sentiments were 
most pacific The meeting of the Chambers after the 
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plebiscitum, and with a Ministry modified m a sense that chap 
made it less acceptable to the Opposition, was the signal v — — - 
not for a steady return to work in the dnection of 
reform, but for renewed interpellations and scenes The 
plebiscitum, albeit a hazardous experiment not to the 
taste of M Buffet, or indeed, in the first instance, to the 
majority of the Olivier Cabinet, had been provoked by 
the irreconcilables of the Chamber The Emperor had 
submitted the new Constitution and his dynasty en bloc 
to the judgment of the nation, and he held their vote 
as their answer to the xevdlutionary factions who were 
accepting parliamentary government only because they 
could use it as an engine of destruction against him 
Although the result of the popular vote had been an im- 
mense disappointment to the Opposition, they remained 
undismayed, and they pursued from the middle of May 
until the end of their mandat a thoroughly unconstitu- 
tional line of action 1 

M C de Mazade said of the plebiscitum £ It is, without 
doubt, a victory for the Government , but beyond every- 
thing it is the repudiation of revolutionary action. It is 
the defeat of all who have deluded themselves with the 
belief that their violent polemics expiessed the opinion 
of France, and who have been so far mistaken as not 
to see that, instead of preparing their own triumph, they 
were helping the Government In any case the Badical 
party has had a wretched campaign, ending in a strange 
deception, and the Parliamentary Left are expiating 
the errors, weaknesses, and equivocal movements of 
what they call their pohcy of the last six months The 
truth is that since the last elections the Left have had 
no pohcy whatever, and that, if they are now beaten, 
if they are placed m an incontestably false position, 
they deserve all that has happened to them ’ 

1 Revue dee Deux Mondes, May 15, 1870. 
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book This is the judgment of a writer who was no sworn 
xn . friend of the Government, dehvered m a penodical of 
Orleamst sympathies M de Mazade said further . ‘ It 
is nothing to be defeated m politics, but it is something 
to deserve defeat, and to couit one of those striking 
repudiations which compromise a party for a long time 
This is now the piedicament of the Left They aie, m 
Pailiament, a paity tempoiaiily disavowed by the mass 
of the countiy, and they have deseived their mis- 
adventuie, because they cbuld not lesist the tempta- 
tion of playing a heavy stake, of uskmg all for all ’ 
M Olivier was lepioached, on the other hand, with 
Vi earing too defiantly the marks of victory 

On the evening of May 8 the Emperor went to bed 
eaily, while his ft lends weie waiting anxiously lor the 
repoits of the numbeis from the great towns, having 
been startled by the adverse votes which came, like all 
evil tidings, very swiftly It was, as we have already 
remarked, his habit on such occasions He could wait 
patiently and tranquilly for the morrow morning, when 
hewould have fullieturns Eut the Ministers, and particu- 
larly the chief of them, passed the eaily pait of the night 
m gi eat excitement and ti epidation lest the Left and their 
noisy agents should tiiumph The Minister was begged 
to remembei this when lie was showing himself as a 
victoi to the defeated Republicans His attitude pio- 
voked much of the personal antagonism he at once 
experienced m the Chamber, but it did not excuse the 
noisy obstiuction with which he was met at every turn 
A more skilful statesman would have turned to good 
account the leamngs of M Ernest Picard towards a Left 
constitutional paity, and the admission of M Gambetta 
that the plebiscituin was unanswerable as to the form 
under which the consolidation of a parliamentary regime 
must be pursued. He might have drawn out of the 
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Left some powerful leadeis of a Liberal Empire , chap 

but be failed through vanity and inexperience m the - * 

management of men He might have opened an epoch 
of reconciliation between the various Liberal sections, 
and drawn them away from the demagogues ; but he 
luffled the revolutionary party and left it to its own 
devices He was soon made to see that them passions 
were not cooled, by the outiages to which M Laboulaye 
was subjected by his pupils m the College of France, 
because he had voted m favour of the plebiscitum 
These scandalous assaults upon a professor who had 
been a preacher of freedom all his hfe, diew not a word 
of remonstrance from MM Simon, Favre, or Gainbetta , 
fOi they were troubles m the path of M Olivier and 
Ins colleagues There was no approach to a reconcilia- 
tion or to an airangement foi the benefit of the country 
between the Prime Minister, his foimer colleagues, and 
their noisy and uncompiomismg recruits 

When, at the end of June, the session approached 
its end, the moderate Liberals complained that Ministers, 
with all them show of feveush activity, had done httle 
01 nothing Committees had been appointed to report 
on the newspaper stamp and the financial situation of 
the city of Tans The former ended m a lame com- 
promise, the lattei in the stoppage of the immense 
works in progress without any plan as to the future 
It was said that passions burned m the Palais Born bon 
when a party question was raised, but that directly a 
practical question aiose all was indifference or confusion 
When the subject of the nomination of mayors by 
vote or by the Government was under discussion, it 
was found that the report of M Odilon Banot’s com- 
mittee on decentrahsation was not printed The 
Ministry, m short, was without method and without 
authority to lead the Chamber 
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book On June 2 1 the Marquis de Pire proposed to the 
_* Y - Chamber to lepeal the law of exile. The princes of 
Oi leans had addressed a letter to the Chamber (June 
19) requesting the deputies to abrogate the exceptional 
measures levelled against them They claimed this as 
a right The subject was debated on July 2, and 
1 ejected by a majority of 143, M Grfivy having spoken 
against the petition and qualified its supporters as 
dupes 01 accomplices M Favre, who saw m the 
petition only another opportunity for vexing and ob- 
stiucting the Government, broke away from the stern 
man of the Left, who stuck to his principles and dis- 
dained to use the House of Orleans to overthrow that 
of the Emperor He was tiue to the policy of selfish 
ambition he had pursued throughout his career. Any 
means were good that carried him and his companions 
foiward 

We now approach the war that, swift as a tropical 
storm, swept over the fair land of France 

The debate on the Government Bill fixing the army 
contingent of the year as 90,000 lasted two days (July 
1 and 2), The reduction of the army was justified 
by the Pmne Minister, who said m the course of the 
discussion • ‘ The Government has no uneasiness what- 
ever , at no epoch was the peace of Europe more 
assured Iintatmg questions there are none The 
Euiopean Cabinets agree that treaties should be main- 
tamed. We have developed liberty in order to assure 
peace , and the accord between the nation and the 
Sovereign has produced a French Sadowa — the plebis- 
Citum.’ In the House of Lords Lord Granville about 
the same time described foreign affairs as in a ‘ dead 
calm 11 The memorable phrases uttered m the course 


1 'It was about the same time for Foreign Affairs had made to 
that in England the Under-Secretary Lord Gi anville, the newly appointed 
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of this extraordinary debate m the French Chamber . chap 

are many M Thiers, taunted by M Eavie as a - — 1 

new ally of the Government, denied that he was a 
Ministerialist, but admitted that some steps had been 
taken towards hberty ‘ The two conditions of peace,’ 
he remarked, c are, first, to be pacific , secondly, to be 
strong Prussia requires to be pacific m order to win 
over Southern Germany We need to be pacific m 
order to prevent her ’ The debate ended stormily, 
the storm being provoked by M Pavre, who insinuated 
that the will of the Emperor controlled the Ministry 
No charge, even among those made by this rash and 
turbulent deputy, could be less deserved The 
Emperor had strictly confined himself to the part of a 
constitutional sovereign , and to this fact his Minister 
emphatically bore witness 

‘ If all this be true, why not disarm P ’ The insolence of 
the reply created the closing tumult of the debate, after 
which the Government Bill was adopted by 203 votes to 
31 The stnct and literal tiuth was that theie was not 
the smallest cloud on the political horizon on the 
opemng day of July Nor, indeed, was there m the 
heavens The earth was parched, the cattle weie 
without pasturage, the crops were scorched under a 
drought that threatened a national disaster beyond the 
control of man The Empeior admitted the cattle of 
the farmers to the forests of the Clown In Pans there 
were fears of a failure of water, and religious services 
weie offered up for ram all over the country 

But, according to Mimsters, the people were exceed-- 
mgly prosperous, and could beai the heavy budget 
(90,439,14 2 , 1 ) If uneasiness prevailed anywhere it was 

Minister for his department, a state- lus expeiience,” he said, “ had there 
meat similar to that of M Ohyier been such a lull in foieign affaiis ” 
in the French Ohamhei “Nevei m — The Annual Megistei , 1870 
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at the strikes which were going on at Mulhouse, 
Marseilles, and other centres of industry, and at the im- 
pending tual of oflendeis m connection with the recent 
disturbances among Schneider’s Creuzot operatives 
Fi ance went to sleep one night m profound peace, 
and woke on the mouow to find that she was on the 
eve of war 
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CHAPTER H 

THE DECLARATION OP WAR. 

The wai of 1870 was the direct consequence of the chap 
triumph of Prussia over Germany On the morrow of 
the victory of Sadowa a war party sprang up m France, 
and was fostered by all the enemies of the Empire, as 
well as by its short-sighted clerical friends We have 
seen that the Emperor, faithful to his idea of nation- 
alities, had favoured the unification of the German race 
His friendliness towards Prussia was a sm m the eyes of 
the Chauvinists and a weapon m those of his political 
enemies The day aftei the declaration of war between 
Austria and Prussia some dozen geneial officers who 
were at the Tuilenes, discussed, in the Emperor’s pre- 
sence, the chances of Prussia ‘ Look at the question as 
you will,’ said His Majesty, ‘ progress lies with Prussia ’ 

This was alleged against him by General Trochu 1 after 
his fall , but it was his honest opinion, and it was not 
an unwise one The fault lay in the expression of it to 
generals who were eager for a German war, and who 
were not all true to the mterests of then' sovereign A 
great Protestant military Power was being suffered to 
arise on the borders of Prance , whereas the ambition 
of Prussia should have been crushed, at the moment 
when she declared war against Austria, by the invasion 
and annexation of the Rhine provinces This was the 

1 General Tiocliu’s evidence at the enquiry mto the acts of the Govern- 
ment of National Defence 
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book fixed idea of M Thiers and the Orleamst and Republican 
xlv . Opposition , and with it they proceeded to undermine 
the Emperor’s populanty The Liberal or Opposition 
creed included a belief m the inevitability of a war with 
Prussia , and the Fiench politicians who dreaded the 
union of Noith with South Germany maintained that 
Prance should be prepared to act before Bismarck had 
forced the Southern States into a compact German Em- 
pire The clerical party was also strongly m favour of 
a swift assault upon the rising German monster 

In Prussia the war party against Prance, if it slum- 
beied occasionally between 1866 and 1870, as m the 
beginning of the latter yeai, never fell fairly asleep In 
1866 Geneial Ducrot wrote to General Trochu that on 
the other side of the Rhine theie was not a German who 
did not believe in an approaching war with Prance 
The waihke spirit prevalent 111 Germany against Prance 
was insisted upon by General Stoffel m his military 
leports In 1868 he wrote ‘Fiance, far from com- 
manding any sympathy at the present time m Prussia, 
is an object of hatred to all The situation will infalli bly 
bring about war we are at the mercy of an accident ’ 
Pr^vost-Paradol described the two countries as running 
towaids each other upon the same hue theie must be 
a collision 

And yet the Emperoi had shown only pacific and 
friendly intentions towards Piussia fiom the beginning 
of his reign, even to that Prussia who had stigmatised 
the alliance between Prance and England as incestuous 1 
After the Crimean wai it was he who insisted on in- 
viting Prussia to the Congress In 1858, when the 
Marquis Pepoh passed thiough Paris on his way to 
Berlin, charged with a mission from Count Cavour to 

1 Hutoird Diplomatique de la Sorel Tome I er . E Plon . Pans, 
Gum ejPranco-AUemande,'pa,r Albert 1875. 
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the Prussian Government relative to an alliance agamst chap 
Austria, he had given lmn an autograph note to be . 11 
submitted to the Prince Kegent, m which he explained 
how and why he shaied Oavoui’s views in favour ol an 
alliance between Prance, Italy, and Prussia 1 He had 
permitted Prussia to advance towards German unity 
through Sadowa Thioughoiit his hfe his sympathies 
had inclined towaids the race whom he was destined 
to assist to power that they might overthrow him 
Prussia had always been coveitly hostile to him, and 
she had managed first to check him m the Italian war 
and then grossly to deceive him aftei Sadowa The 
Emperor was credulous , M de Bismaick was unsciupu- 
lous The Empeior clung sentimentally to his idea 
of a Europe naturally divided — that is, into nation- 
alities — through the peaceful agencies of congi esses , 

M de Bismaick relied on blood and iron to conquei by 
force and by falsehood a Geiman Empire, from the 
secuie fiontieis of which he might laugh at lus dupes 2 
The Emperor was averse to the biutal arbitrament of 
war, and was for ever seeking combinations by which 
his dreams — and they weie those of a noble and benevo- 


1 See Appendix X 

* ' II pensoit & reconstituei l’Eu- 
l ope salon ce qu'il appelaitles “iddes 
napoldomennes.” Saint-Simon etles 
ideologues de son dcole y avait sans 
doute plus de part que Napoldon I cr 
De grands Etats mdustuels, unnpai 
la communailtd des ratdrdts, lids pai 
des tioitds de commeice, se consa- 
crant & ddvelopper la richesse pub- 
lique et le bien-dtre des mdi vidus, se 
conlenant les tins lea auties et ba- 
lanqant leura forces respectives — tel 
paraissait etie 1’iddol diplomatique 
de Napoleon III Le auffiage uni- 
versal, l’orgamsation des nationality, 
VOL IY. G G 


la libei td comineiciale, I’amdlioiution 
“ociale de l'hnmaiutd, lui semblaient 
etie des concessions suihsantes 4 
l’espi it de la Rdvolution II se sei ait 
dtabli en Europe, sous le nom de 
congi 6s, de giandes assises pdrio- 
diques auxquelles la France aurait 
pidsidd Les expositions umverselles 
eussent dtd, dans ce monde nouveau, 
la iorrne tangible du “ piogifes ” ’ — 
Ihstmi e Diplomatique de la Guen e 
F) ani'o-Allemandc, par Albeit Sorel, 
piofesseur al’Ecole libie des Sciences 
Politiqnes Tome i 6r E, Plon 
Pans, 1875, p 16, 
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nomc. lent mind — might be brought about , M de Bismarck 
crushed and cheated Denmark, as the opening of hifi 
career of biutal conquest, and has wrought his ends 
throughout by mercilessness to Ins foes and by immoral 
arts piactised with rough humour m the Cabinet A 
plain recoid of the promises, subterfuges, deceits, reck- 
less demals, and shameless assertions of Prince Bismarck 
in Ins diplomatic dealings with the agents of the Em- 
peror, and with the Emperor himself, drawn from the 
pages of Sorel, Benedetti, Lamarmora, Massari, Julian 
Klaczlco, Jules Hansen, De Oncourt, the Duke de 
Cframmont, and his own Boswell, Herr Busch, would 
make a formidable indictment When statements of 
unquestionable veiacity relating to Prince Bismarck’s 
negotiations with France for the re- settlement of their 
respective frontiers, and the creation of a German 
'Confederation of the North under Prussia, aie put 
in juxtaposition with the German Chancellor’s em- 
phatic assertion, made m the course of a debate in the 
Prussian Lower House (January 16, 1874), that General* 
Govone had uttered an ‘ infamous he ’ m reporting that 
he was ready on the eve of the Austrian war to give up 
the Bhine provinces to Napoleon, ‘ as a sop to Cerberus,’ 
the character of the statesman with whom the Emperor 
had to deal stands out m its true light He said m the 
same debate that he had learned to look down upon the 
calumnies of the foreigner with haughty contempt It 
would have been better had he learned to be honest 
with him The immorality of the German Chancelloi 
is beyond dispute In the debate already quoted he 
remarked * I can only repeat that I never entered into 
negotiations with the Emperor Napoleon for the cession 
of a single village I could have easily reconciled that 
potentate to our polities had I made him the slightest 
concession of this nature But I always abhorred any 
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arrangement of the kind as a stain upon our national chap 
honoui , and I never would even encourage the idea for ^ ... 
a moment ’ 

The negotiations that preceded the war with Austria 
abound m direct and unequivocal contradictions of this 
asseition M de Bismarck would rather have given 
Belgium and Luxembouig than Bhemsk land , but that, 
if the sacrifice had become indispensable to the com- 
pletion of lus policy, he was ready to tlnow a Rhenish 
sop to Cerberus, he made known when he said signifi- 
cantly that he was more Prussian than German He 
managed to hoodwink his rival, to destroy him, without 
sacrificing a single Geiman roof-tree, but he cannot 
escape from the ultimate verdict of history, which will 
convict him as the most immoral, as well as the most 
powerful, statesman of his epoch 

M de Bismarck, while his militaiy and civd spies 
weie overrunning Fiance and mapping out the country 
for the guidance of Moltke’s game of chess with living 
legions for pawns, let pass no opportunity of feeding the 
Prussian spirit of antagonism to France 1 He had kept 

1 ‘ Since yon can make the ill ns- undeistand orn inaction As a cause 
tnous peisonages who sunouDd you must be found for all effects, they 
hear wholesome tiuths, add this say that orn Empeior has fallen into 
While we deliberate pompously and lus dotage Unless one is blind it is 
slowly on the best means of forming impossible to doubt that wai will 
an army, Prussia intends simply and buist forth at an early date With 
energetically to invade oui temtoiy oui mad vanity and stupid presump- 
She will be m a position to bung tion we can behave that we shall be 
600,000 men and 1,200 guns into the peimitted to choose the day and the 
field while we are considering how horn — that is to say, when the Exhi- 
to organise the cadi ex of 300,000 men bition is over and we shall have 
and 600 guns Theie is not a Qer- completed our organisation and ar- 
runn on the other side of the Rhine mament I am, indeed, of your 
who does not believe in a wai near opinion, and begin to believe that 
at hand The most peaceful among our Government isstiuck with mad- 
them, who by ties of family or inte- ness But, if Jupiter wishes ue to 
iest are half French, look upon the destroy oui selves, do not let us foi- 
stuiggle as inevitable, aud cannot get that our own destinies aie hound 
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book the fire alive since 1866, and had teen pleased to see a 
. XIV . similar fire smouldering over Prance, whose armies were 
disorgamsed and whose military preparations were 
backward Count Moltke had made a careful inspec- 
tion of the frontier m the spring of 1868, followed by a 
Captain Samuel, who reported to Pans that the Geneial 
had visited Saarbrtick and Saarlouis, and was about to 
descend the Moselle 1 In the same year Genei al Blumen- 
thal was shooting m Norfolk with Lord Albemarle, 
when his Loidship remarked that he should hke to go 
to Prussia to observe the military manoeuvres ‘ Do not 
take the trouble to see me m Prussia,’ said the General , 

‘ we will have a review for you m the Champ de Mars ’ 
M Jules Hansen had an interview with the King of 
Hanover at Gmunden (August 13, 1869), at which His 
Majesty said that the Emperor Napoleon would be com- 
pelled sooner or later £ to accept, and perhaps to begin,’ 
a war with Geimany, 111 order to get free from an in- 
supportable position ‘ Count Bismarck,’ he added, 

‘ does not know how to give quarter, and a war would' 


up with those of our country , and, 
lest we also become infected with 
madness, let us mate eveij effort to 
stop the downhill couise which ends 
at a precipice Heie is another mat- 
ter I call 1 our attention to it be- 
cause it is flagrant enough to open 
the blindest eyes For some tune back 
Prussian agents hare infested oui 
fiontiei depaitments, especially the 
country between the Moselle and the 
Vosges They ascei tam the opinions 
of the people, intrigue with the Pio- 
teatants, who abound hereabouts and 
are less Flench than is genei ally be- 
lieved These are the sons and 
grandsons of the men who in 1815 
sent numerous deputations to the 
head-quarters of the enemy, demand- 


ing that Alsace should be le annexed 
to Germany This is a fact to take 
heed of, for its result will be the 
communication of oui plans and po- 
sitions to the enemy The Prussians 
adopted similar tactics in Bohemia 
aud Silesia thiee months befoie the 
declaration of wai with Austua ’ — 
Letter fioin General Ducrot to 
Geneial Tiocliu, Papiei s et Corie- 
spondance de la Famille Impel lale, 

1 Apul 9, 1868 Samuel, m bis 
lettei, enquired whether it was the 
wish of the Minister that Moltke 
should be followed furthei 1 Sutvez- 
le,’ was the answei — Papua s et Cor- 
lespmdanee de la Famille ImpSl Kile 
Pans, Iinpnmene Internationale, 
1870 
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be a struggle unto death between the two dynasties, one chap 
of which would destroy the other ’ - — , — 

As the year 1869 closed, and 1870 opened, the only 
incident that ruffled as with a feather the general calm, 
was the exchange of decorations between the King of 
Piussia and the Emperor of Kussia They also ex- 
changed compliments by telegram, in which they 
invoked, m almost identical terms, the memory of the 
great epoch when their combined armies fought for a 
common sacred cause The epoch was 1813, the cause, 
the war against France. At a banquet given by the 
Prussian sovereign M, d’Oubril, the Russian Minister, 
said that the distinction conferred upon King William 
by his master was a new tie between ‘ the two sovereigns, 
the two nations, and the two armies ’ The explanation 
invented m Pans was that Prussia had been disturbed 
by the 1 eception recently given at St Petersburg to the 
new Fiench ambassador, General Fleury, but the 
interchange of civilities between the Russian and 
Prussian monaichs was, m truth, intended to reassure the 
Geiman nation as to the attitude of the great Northern 
Power when the war with Napoleon should break out 
Piussia was putting her house in thorough order At 
the beginning of the year 1870 the Prussian Embassy 111 
Paris made constant efforts to effect the dispersal of the 
Hanoverian Legion, which was stationed m France , 
and the dissensions between the chief of the Hanoverian 
mission and Count Platen, Kin g George’s minister, 
hastened the end which the Geiman Chancelloi desired 
The Hanoverian officers and their soldiers might have 
impeded the designs of Prussia m case of war between 
her and France The prudent Chancellor cleared away 
this possible difficulty. At the same time he piovoked 
the susceptibilities of Fienchmen at every opportunity 
When, in May, the Reichstag of the Confederation 
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book was discussing a German subvention, M de Bismarck 
— . declared that the motives of the Government m leeom- 
mendmg this subvention were so delicate that he must 
beg to be excused from divulging them ‘ The allied 
Governments should be convinced that it was ad- 
vantageous to their political interests to secure a com- 
munication between Germany and Italy, not dependent 
on any given Power or on Switzerland The vital 
inteiests of Prussia command her to keep herself m 
dnect communication with Italy, which is, I believe, 
united to us by enduring bonds of fnendship 5 

The Chancellor’s woids were so emphatic and un- 
mistakably chiected against Prance that they provoked 
a question to the Government m the Piench Legislative 
Body (June 20), 1 to which the Duke de Giammont 
replied that Prance could not oppose the works that 
were in progress He added that it was not necessary 
to appeal to the patriotism of Piench deputies, and he 
would not follow the example which had been given to 
him elsewhere The question for Prance was not so 
‘ delicate ’ that it could not be publicly discussed It 
was not the less understood to be one of the many 
notes of defiance to Prance which the German Chan- 
cellor sounded m the spring and summer of 1870 

The candidatuie of a German pirnce foi the throne 
of Spam was a clever stroke of policy conceived by 
M de Bismarck early m the year, if not m 1869 In 

1 ‘Si l’on songe aux sei vices magne, et l’on conviendia que ces 
Signals que l’Empeieur Napoldon paroles contenaient, a l’adiesse de la 
avaitiendusaHtalie, on compiendra Fiance, un d<Sfi non Equivoque, 
tout ce qu’il y avait de pdnible pour auquel l’nllueion du comte de 
liu et combien ll devait ee sentir Biamaick k la nature “ ddhcate ” de 
blessd d’entendre le clianeelier de la question donnait un caract&re en- 
P Allemagne du Nord declarer ou- core plus offensant ’ — Lm Coulisses de 
vertement qu’il avait pour but de dd- la Dtplomatte, p 208. Par Jules 
tacher l’Italie''d9 l’alliance franj aise Hansen Pans, 1880 
et de l’unir Stroitement & l’AUe- 
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the first place it -would tend to cement an alliance be- chap 

tween Spam and the German Confederation, and m the f* 

second, if it failed, it would afford fresh irritations to 
the lelations between the Germans and the French In 
either case it must serve M. de Bismarck’s turn The 
probability was that it would at once provoke France 
to violent acts 1 II 

It was on July 3 that the £ Defeats ’ and other papers 
pubhshed correspondence describing the steps taken 
by Marshal Prim to offer the throne of Spain to Pnnce 
Leopold of Hohenzollem On the morrow the French 
public learned that the Pnnce had accepted the pro- 
posal The Ministers weie taken by surpnse The 
Fiench ambassador at Madnd had known nothing of it 
until the Prince had accepted the offer, when Marshal 
Pnm invited him to dmnei and told him the news on 
his taking leave When Marshal Leboeuf entered the 
Legislative Body on the 4th, and found the agitated 
deputies crowded m the lobbies, he was informed that 
Fiance had been again insulted by M de Bismaick 
The Hohenzollem candidature was, as M Jules Hansen 
remaiked, ‘ une sanglante injure pour l’Einpereui 
Napofeon ’ It was so understood by public op ini on. 

The press, with one voice, declared that it was a 
challenge which the Geiman Chancellor had been 


1 ‘ La candidatuie du pnnce de 
Hohenzollem f nt une sanglante inj ure 
pour l’Empei eur If apoldon, une prov o- 
cation dnecte a l’adiesse de la Fiance 

II ne peut y avon deux opinions 
sui ce sujet, et 1'Euiope impaitiale 
fut unanime fl reconnaitie qu’un tel 
proeddd, si l’Alleniagne y persiatait, 
justiheiait la gueue con tie eelul qui 
s'en dtait lendu coup able D’un 
autre cutd l’Emperem' et son Mmistie 
des A-flairee Etiangferes ont <5tt5a6veie- 


ment blamds pour avoir fait appel 
aux aim.es apids le letrait de la 
candidatuie du prince de Hohen- 
zollem, hlais cea reproches ne sont 
pas fondds Loiaqu’on rdflgelnt hien 
a la conduite de la Prusse, depius la 
lin de l’annde 1866, on eat obligd 
de convenn que l’abandon de la 
candidatuie Hohenzollem n'appor- 
tait ancune garantie edneuse au 
mamtien de la paix ,’ — Lea Coulisses 
de la Diplomatie, 
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book prepaung for many months 1 According to the testi- 
- — , — - mony of the Duke de Giammont, the Hohenzollem 
candidature was a plot hatched by Marshal Prim and 
M de Bismarck , and the care with which the Marshal 
kept the secret from the Drench ambassador m Madrid, 
while M Benedetti was left uninformed m Berlin, may 
be accepted as strong corroborative evidence Prince 
Leopold had been secretly discussed m the spring of 
1869, and the Emperor having summoned M Benedetti 
to Pans foi explanations, remaiked to him ‘ The candi- 
dature of the Duke de Montpensier is purely antidynastic 
— it stnkes at me, and I may accept it — but the candi- 
dature of the Prince of Hohenzollem is essentially 
antinational The country could not endure it — it must 
lie pi evented ’ M de Bismarck protested at that time 
that such a candidature would not prevail, and that the 
King would lefuse to give Ins consent to it , but M 
Benedetti repoited that he believed the Chancellor had 
not frankly spoken his opinion The truth, no doubt, 
is that he reserved this candidature as something which 
might be useful m the future, and that he kept up 
secret negotiations with Marshal Prim, who was privy 
to them, but unofficially This was the Chancellors 
explanation to the Federal Council on July 16, 1870 
The coiuse adopted was, m shoit, to wait the turn of 
events, and to spung this mine on France if it should 
appeal at any moment to give the reason for an 
opportune rupture Eaily m May, 1870, M de Bis- 
mai ck signified to Marshal Pum that the moment for 
the declaration of the Hohenzollem candidature was 
coming The King would offei no objection Prince 
Leopold was ready. The Marshal hoped to gam over 

1 According to a despatch from current in Berlin m the spung of 
M Benedetti (March 31, 1869), the 1869 
Idea of a Prussian candidate was 
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the Empeior Napoleon to his pioject — the relations of 
Spam and Prance being at the tune on the most cordial 
footing — by presenting Prince Leopold as a connexion 
of the Bonaparte family, and by concluding a convention 
then under discussion for the execution of civil judg- 
ments m the two countries 1 M Emile Olivier was to 
be comforted with the Golden Eleece The Empeioi’s 
■view was set forth m a note , 2 found m his handwriting 
in the Tuilenes, It was m favour of a liberal regency 
during the mmonty of the Prince of the Asturias The 


1 L'Etpagne Politique Okei- 
buliez 

3 Note cle l Empn eur sui les 
Affanes dEspagne 

‘ La revolution de PEspagne s’est 
faite au cn de “A. bas les Boiubons 1” 
et cependaut ll y a im paiti a Madrid 
qui, ayant repu de foites sommes du 
duo de Montpensiei, tiavaille & le 
faire ainvei au trone Nous avons 
un piofond respect pom les decisions 
de la volonte nationals, et si le due 
de Montpensiei est rftguliftiement 
eiu pai la nation espagnole, nous 
n'auions lien a dire Mais avant que 
cet ftvftnement se pi odiuse, si toutefois 
ll doit avoii lieu, nous tenons a dire 
notie opinion Si la nation espa- 
gnole ne veufc plus de Bourbon, 
taut miens, mais si elle revient 
sui sa premise impression, ll me 
semble qu’elle ne pouirait pas fane 
un plus mauvais elioix que d’Olever 
sur le tionB un D’OiliSans, lftpfttant 
en Espagne l’usurpation de 1830, et 
donnant 4 l’Euiope lefuneste exemple 
d’une sceui dOtionant sa soeui, 
D’ailleuis, la situation de I’Espagne, 
dans ce moment, ne nous semble pas 
faite pour admettre le clioit d’un 
prince ayant dej4 des antecedents 
accentufts et des opinions faites Si 


l’Espagne pouvait suppoiter l’fttat 
lftpublicam sans couin le risque de 
von son umtft nationale compromise 
pai la reconstitution de loyaumes 
independents, c’est ce qu’elle aiu ait 
de mieuv 4 faire , car cela donnerait 
le temps 4 la nation de faire son 
Education politique et d’appiendie 
a se connaitre elle-mftme , mais, 
puisquelaiftpubliquen’estpas possible, 
tout ce qui en lappiocheleplus nous 
semble ce qu’il y auiait de plus pio- 
btable Or le kasaid a voulu qu’il 
y eut un jeune pi nice, le punce des 
Astunes, sui la tete duquel leposent 
tous les droits monaicluques II est 
d’un age oil ses opinions personnelles 
ne peuvent pas compter, et peut etre 
ftlevft dans les opinions du jour, loin 
des flat terns et des intrigues Son 
age pei met une lftgenco, qui seiait 
piobablement exeicde pai les homines 
qui ont donnft le plus de gages a la 
involution Et ce rdgime lessemble- 
rait fort, pendant sept ou huit ans, 4 
une idpublique, ou les agents poui- 
laient etie changes pai le vote des 
Ooitfts, et le punoe des Astuiies ne 
serait que l’enfant ohargft d’occuper 
un poste auquel aucun ambitieux ne 
peut pifttendre ’ — Papieie et Con e- 
spondance de la Fmmlle Imptrwlc 
Q-amiei Fifties Pans, 1871, p 37 
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hook effect produced m Fi ance by the sudden announcement 
^i aV — that Prince Leopold had accepted the throne of Spam, 
subject to the vote of the Coites, was exactly that which 
the German Chancellor had anticipated The violence 
of French indignation affoided him the opportunities 
he had coveted for a senes of diplomatic moves which 
would cast upon the Imperial Government the odium 
of declaring war, and at the same time would give to 
Prussia the advantage of appearmg as the Power that 
had done its utmost, by concessions, to avoid a conflict 
Had the Emperor been m the hands of competent advisers 
and agents they would have checkmated M de Bis- 
marck , but with the Duke de Giammont for Foreign 
Minister, with M Benedetti in Berhn, with M Mei cier de 
Lostende in Madrid, and M de Lavalette 1 m London — 
m short, with feeble diplomatists representing French 
intei ests m the pnncipal capitals of Europe — the game 
remained thioughout m the hands of Prussia The Em- 
peror was misinformed, or not informed at all , and the 
Ministers who advised him were unversed m State affairs, 
and swayed by every current of public opinion The 
Duke de Giammont, Marshal Lebceuf, and M Olivier 
weie alike incompetent to deal with such a crisis The 
first was lash and impetuous , the second was ignorant 
and incapable , the third was an orator with splendid 
gifts and honest and elevated aims, but he was a senti- 
mentalist and a declaimer where calm judgment based 
on an extensive knowledge of contemporary European 
affairs was needful The Empei or was enfeebled by the 
inroads of the mortal malady which had assailed him 
for years He was surrounded, moreover, by influences 
Calculated to warp his judgment. The advocates of 
personal government never ceased from their endeavours 


1 Tlia Margins- de Lavalette died in Pans, May 2, 1880 
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to diaw him back to the Constitution of 1852. The chap 
clerical party were for war and the destruction of the - — -I — - 
powerful Protestant Empire that was growing up on 
the other side of the Khme The populace shouted foi 
wai, for no better reason than that France had the 
defeat of 1815 to avenge 

The Duke de Grammont was rash m his manner of 
conducting the negotiations legal ding the Hohenzollern 
candidature from the beginning On July 4 he said to 
the Prussian ambassador 111 Pans that France ‘would 
not toleiate any Prussian prince upon the Spanish 
throne ’ 1 On the moirow he told Lord Lyons that the 
candidature was an insult to France, and that the 
Government would not submit to it This piecipitancy 
was aggravated by the news that the Coites weie to be 
called together on the 15th to elect the King, thus 
leaving Fiance only ten days to act On the 6th he and 
his colleagues committed then fiist public blunder m 
reply to M. Cocliery 111 the Chamber The Duke read a 
ministerial statement, m which the Government declaied 
that if the Hohenzollern candidature were not with- 
drawn they would know how to do their duty m defence 
of the intei ests and honour of France This defiant 
note was received with loud applause, the echoes of 
which inflamed the already excited minds of the people, 
and was received with defiant demonstrations m Berlin 
Yet while M de Giammont was thi owing down the 
glove m Paris the Baron de Werthei was on his way to 
his King to lay the views of the French Government 
before him, and M. Benedetti was receiving from Kmg 

1 Lout Granville, at an intei new Lord Loftus in Beilin, lie lemaiked 
with M de Lavalette on the 6th, le- that the Queen’s Government were 
marked that he legretted the stiong forced to admit that the secresy with 
language the Duke de Gi ammont had which the negotiations had keen con- 
addiessed to M, de Weither on the ducted (by Piussia) was a just cause 
4th , and then, m his despatch to of offence, 
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book William the assurance that he -would appiove the with- 
drawal of Prince Leopold if the Pi nice and his father 
were disposed to retire On the same day M de Beust 
despatched to Beilin an energetic note m support of the 
withdrawal 1 The task of M de Bismarck was made 
easy, and he at once set about preparations for war by 
spieadmg tioops quietly along the Bhme frontier The 
King might be anxious for the continuance of peace, 
but his Chancellor meant to extort a declaration of war 
fiom Fiance while she was weak and disorganised He 
had taken the measure of the Cabinet of January 2 

In the midst of the agitation, confusion, and folly 
thatpieceded the war one statesman worthy of the occa- 
sion, and only one, appeared on the scene m opposition 
to the blood and iron policy of Prussia The Count de 
Beust surveyed the diplomatic scene with the eye of a 
master According to him Prance should have com- 
pelled the withdrawal of Prince Leopold without making 
it a German or a Prussian question The pressure 
should have been put exclusively on Spam M. de Bis- 
maick would have suffered a check before Europe, and 
especially before the Southern States of Germany, that 
would have gone far towaids compensating Prance for 
hei disappointments of 1866 Then the Prench Govern- 
ment might have condescended to make concessions to 
Prussia in the shape of a more liberal interpretation of 
the Treaty of Plague. The Southern German States 
would have been diawn towards France ; and, m short, 
the peace of Europe might have obtained a fiesh lease, 
and a long one. 

So soon as the Prench Government turned from Mar- 
shal Prim to M de Bismarck, and opened a diplomatic 
wrangle at Beilin through M Benedetti, the hope of 
peace was at an end , for the German Chancellor saw 

1 Sorel, tome 1 p 71. 
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that he could play with the Emperor Napoleon’s vain, oiiap 
excitable, and mexpenenced ministers to his heart’s . 11 
content They would be led by the shouting ciowds 
around the Bourse, by the braiUards filhng the boule- 
vards, and by the noisy war demonstrations of the Re- 
publicans and Socialists He reckoned correctly In 
all Pans only two statesmen appealed to look calmly 
and sadly at the excitement — the Emperor and M 
Thiers The effect of the wdd war cries of Pans was 
the gradual estrangement of the Powers from Fiance 
As the negotiations lan their swift course the foreign 
Governments became convinced that Fiance not only 
thnsted for war, but was wantonly provoking it. Some 
of M de Bismarck’s machinations weie forgotten, and 
others remained unobserved, because he elaborated them 
quietly, while his dupes made scenes m the Chambers, 
and M Olivier was very eloquent about the national 
honour when he should have been silent and at work 
On the moirow of the Duke’s belhcose speech m the 
Chamber he addressed peremptory and precise instruc- 
tions to M Benedetti m Berhn His Excellency was to 
request the King to advise Prince Leopold to with- 
draw The Duke gave the following answer as the 
only one which would satisfy the Government . 5 Le 
gouvernement du Rot n appvouve pas V acceptation du 
pnnce de Hohenzollern, et hit donne Vordre de revemi 
sur cette determination, prise sans sa permission The 
alternative was war in a fortnight The Duke had 
haidly written to Berhn when he received a telegram 
from Marshal Prim, saying that if Prince Leopold 
would write to him that he found difficulties m ob- 
taining the consent of the King, he would at once 
facilitate his retirement England, Austria, and Italy 
had pressed the Spanish Government to take this course 
Then the Duke telegraphed to M Benedetti to see the 
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book King and the Pnnce, and to press this course-npon them 
-Jh 1 - — , The way out of the difficulty was made, and with honour 
and advantage to France , for public opinion m Europe 
was with the Imperial Government 1 Moderation and 
patience would have given a signal diplomatic victory 
to the Imperial Govei nment Unfortunately the Ei ench 

Mimstiy weie both impatient and immoderate m then 
anxiety to be beforehand with Piussia, should war come 
On the 8th the Duke de Grammont told Lord Lyons 
that some military preparations had already been begun, 
and that a movement of troops would be decided at the 
Cabinet council on the morrow morning , but, he added, 
he would be content if Prince Leopold would withdraw 
Ins candidature 

In estimating the part played by the Duke m these 
transactions it is just to bear m mind that public feeling 
m France was almost beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment On the morrow of the day when his Excellency 
had sent his instructions to M. Benedetto, M Emile de 
Girardm said m the ‘ Liberty,’ that the Germans must 
be driven beyond the Khme with the butt end of 
French muskets Lord Granville, on the 9th, consider- 
ing the violent language of the Fiench press, and of the 
French Chambers, declined to be party to a concerted 
action on the part of the neutral Powers, m order to put 
aside Prince Leopold Still the Powers were, one and 
all, pressing towards a pacific solution Even the Czar, 
who had not foi gotten the pait played by France m 
planting Prince Chailes of Hohenzollern m Boumama, 
gave General Fleury to undeistand that he had written 

1 The Times of July 8 remarked this (the Hohenzollern) negotiation, 
of the conduct of the Prussian Go- -why had it been hidden ? Thus 
yernment that it woe grossly dw- millions of Frenchmen 'will argue , 
courteous towards foieign Poweis and it is not easy to combat the pre-> 

‘ SecTesy cieates suspicion If there judice which has been thus cieated.’ 
were nothing hostile to France in 
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to King William, 111 gmg upon lnm a policy ‘ of caution chap 

and abstention ’ — - 

On July 9, M Benedetti requested and obtained an 
audience of King William at Ems He found His 
Majesty m a giacious and conciliatoiy mood M de 
Bismarck, from his chateau in Pomeiama, had coun- 
selled the voluntary withdrawal of the candidature ol 
Prince Leopold, so that the dignity of the King should 
not be compromised It was to be an act of the Punce’s 
family At the outset M Benedetti was informed that 
the King, on learning that the Punce desned to accept 
the throne of Spam, had not opposed the step In other 
words, Pnnce Leopold had received the King’s tacit con- 
sent , but only as head of the family, not as sovereign 
This was a quibble, but it seived M de Bismarck’s turn, 
m the game of false model ation by 'which he was 
di awing his enemy into a declai ation of war, m spite of 
the strong pacific inclinations of his sovereign The 
upshot of this first interview was that the King admitted 
he had addiessed a communication to Prince Antome, 
the father of Pi nice Leopold, suggesting the withdrawal 
of his son’s candidature , and that on leceipt of the 
answer he would let M Benedetti know it The French 
ambassador remained after the audience to dine with 
the King. M. Benedetti could not obtam the full terms 
of the Duke’s rash ultimatum of the 7th The King 
could not declare that Prince Leopold had accepted the 
Spanish throne without his permission, neither would 
he command the Pnnce to withdiaw. He was either 
bent on gaming time for mihtaiy preparations, or he 
was anxious to extricate himself from the difficulty 
without compromising his dignity in the eyes of his 
subjects This was M Benedetti’s judgment on his 
interview That he who had conducted the diplomacy 
1 of Prance m Prussia in 1866 should doubt the sincerity 
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book of the King’s professions, while M de Bismarck wa 
xiy . Behind him, was natnial enough 

The effect of M Benedetti’s interview on the Impel 1a 
Government was not 1 eassunng The admission of tin 
King that he had known and tacitly approved Pnnc< 
Leopold’s candidatuie made the insult to France Prus 
sia’s dehbeiate act The Duke immediately telegraphec 
to M Benedetti not to see the Pimce of Hohenzollem 
and that the Empeior dechned to negotiate with him 
On the 10th the Duke pressed M Benedetti to obtau 
an answer m the course of the day, Because, Befori 
night, militaiy preparations must be begun m earnest 
He requested, moreover, a reply which he might reae 
to the Chambers, m order to appease pubhc opinion 
On the same day he told Loid Lyons that if the Puna 
of Hohenzollern would, on the advice of the King, with 
diaw Ins candidature, ‘ the affair would be at an end 
This assurance he authorised the Butish ambassador t< 
announce officially to Loid Granville But he at onc< 
wrote again to M Benedetti, that further delay in the 
King’s reply woidd not be endured, since the Prussian 
were calling m then soldiers, and Fiance would not b< 
feuipnsed as Austna was m 1866 ‘ We must begin 

we only wait for your despatch to call out the 300,00c 
men I beg you earnestly to wnte 01 telegiapli some 
thuig definite to us If the King will not counsel the 
Pimce of Hohenzollern to renounce — well, it is war a 
once, and m a few days we shall be on the Rhine.’ He 
added that an answei must be had on the morrow , later 
would be too late While the Duke was forcing the 
situation, M de Bismarck was telling the Federal Coun 
cil that Piussia was indifferent to the affan, and that r 
did not concern the Confederation of the North Prussh 
respected the liberty of the Spanish people and the 
, Prince Leopold The Chancellor was thus able to saj 
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that he had even been disposed to offer the good services chap 
of Prussia to adjust the differences between France and 
Spam 1 * 3 

On the 10th M Benedetti met the King, by accident, 
at Ems , and his Majesty said that Prince Leopold, being 
on a journey in Switzerland, had not yet been able to 
join his father , consequently he had no answer from 
him He telegraphed to the Duke, that war would be 
inevitable if mihtaiy preparations were openly begun 
Whereupon, on the 1 ith, the Ministry decided to make 
a ‘ dilatory declaration ’ to the Chambers, and to brave 
the impatience of the deputies and the war shouts of the 
pi ess ‘The Government,’ said the Foreign Minister, 

‘ understands the impatience and anxiety of the Chamber 
and of the country , but it is impossible to make a defi- 
nite statement yet It is waiting for an answer All 
the Cabinets with which we aie m communication appear 
to admit the justice of oui complaints I hope to be 
shortly m a position to satisfy the Chamber , but to-day 
I appeal to its patriotism and to the political sagacity of 
each of its members, and beg them to be content, foi 
the moment, with this incomplete information ’ 

The Emperoi was distressed by the contraiy counsels 
to which he was compelled to listen He was very ill 
On the 3rd a consultation of physicians had taken place, 
and it had been agreed that an operation was necessary, 
but it was adjourned It would have interfered with 
the course of public business 1 In almost incessant 
pain, he had to listen to the discussions of a divided 
ministry , to generals who assured him that the army 
was in spleudid condition, that the Piussians were a 

1 'L’Empeieui se sentaat plus conclu h la ndcessitd du catlmStename 

malade Une consultation de plu- de la vessie ’ — Papiet s et Con esptm- 
sieui's mddecins avait eu lieu le dances de la Famille Imparted? 

3 Juillet , Le docteur Sde avait 
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book fortnight behindhand, and that victory was certain, to 
x * v . the Couit party, who were opposed to the parliamenta- 
rians , to the clencals who detested the confederation of 
the north, and to the sincere, if misguided, friends of 
his dynasty, who, believing m the reports of Marshal 
Lebceuf and his comrades, saw the Emperor returning 
aftei a shoit triumphant campaign, along the via sacra 
of his capital, at the head of his victorious legions He 
was not among the enthusiasts He had no belief m a 
shoit war, at any late Nor was he a man of war, but 
a devout lover of peace He kept himself throughout 
the negotiations severely within the role of a constitu- 
tional monarch. He presided m the council-chambei ; 
but his responsible Ministers acted fieely, as the de- 
spatches of the Duke de Grammont prove 

When on the morning of the i ith M Benedetti had 
audience of the King, his Majesty could only repeat 
that he expected to leceive Punce Leopold’s reply that 
evening ; and the French ambassadoi left, understanding 
that the Punce would spontaneously renounce his pre- 
tensions, with the approbation of the King This he 
consideied a concession which should have put an end 
to the difficulty 1 

At this point of the negotiations M de Bismarck 
issued fiom lus retirement, and appeared on the scene at 
his sovereign’s elbow The utmost had been granted to 
the Duke de Grammont, who had uttered the famous 
words of defiance on the 6 th , and the Chancellor 
thought the moment had come to turn the Hohenzollern 
candidatuie into a Geiman one, by a coup de thedtre 2 
On the 1 2th Prince Leopold foimally renounced 
lus candidatuie, the renunciation being addressed 
to Maishal Pum, m Madrid When the Duke de 

1 Ma Mission an Puisse, par * Soxel, tome 1 p 118 
M Benedetti. 
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Grammont received the news from M Benedetti, he chap, 
said that the ambassador had obtained — nothmg But _ 

M Ohvier, who heard the news in the shape of a tele- 
gram from Sigmaringen, where Prince Leopold was 
staying, went direct, m his excitement, to the Chamber, 
and announced the renunciation as an act of the 
Prussian Government ; the fact being that the King was 
to signify his assent to Prince Leopold’s retirement to 
the French Ambassador on the morrow — the 13th 
M Ohvier, m his joy, ran to M Thiers, when he saw 
him, and said , ‘ We have obtained what we wanted — 
peace ’ 

‘ Kow,’ said M Thiers, after reading the despatch, 

‘ you must keep yourselves quiet ’ 

‘ Don’t be afiaid,’ the blundering Minister retorted, 

'* we hold peace 111 our hands and it shall not escape us ’ 

It escaped at that moment 

A tumult arose among the deputies The Opposi- 
tion and the Bight denounced the acceptance of the 
Sigmaimgen concession as the avoidance, by Prussia, of 
her responsibility It was not the ‘ depfiche du pore 
Antoine ’ that would satisfy the just susceptibilities of 
Fiance, M Clement Duvernois, who represented the 
wai -party at Couit, and who was credited with very 
much more influence than he possessed, led the discon- 
tented factions, demanding to know what guarantees 
Prussia was prepared to give that the Hohenzollern 
intrigue should not be renewed It was the duty of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to explain, by means of the 
despatch he had received from Benedetti, that the 
spontaneous retirement of Prince Leopold would be 
followed by the foimal approbation of the King But 
the Duke was of the war-paity, and he played into the 
hands of M de Bismarck Instead of calming the 
popular excitement by a frank explanation, he took a 
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BOOK Step that not only led direct to war, bnt compelled the 
XIV , Emperor to declaie it Within an hour he gave 
audiences to the Ministers of Spam and Piussia, drew up 
a letter which he submitted to M de Werther for the 
signature of his soveieign, and, calling M Olivier to his 
side, intimated to the representative of Prussia that the 
Minis ters must have guarantees for the futuie, m order 
to calm the angiy passions of the French people 1 

At the end of this momentous hour, the Duke re- 
pan ed to Samt-Cloud, where he found the Emperor, who 
blamed the interpellation of M Clement Duvernois, the 
compromising piecipitancy of M. Olivier, and, indeed, 
the blunders that were being accumulated to the sole 
advantage of the Geiman Chancellor The Duke closed 
Ins terrible day (the 12th) with a crowning blunder 
At seven o’clock he telegraphed to M Benedetti to see 
the King immediately, and lequest him not only to 
give his sanction to the retirement of Prmce Leopold, 
but to assure the Government that he would not sanction 
the revival of the candidature An hour later he re- 
ceived a telegram from M Benedetti m which he said 
he had just been informed by the King that the Prmce 
of Hohenzollern’s answer would be m his hands on the 
moirow morning, when he would summon him to an 
interview 

That night Pans was wild with excitement The 
violent words uttered m the Legislative Body and 
prmted m the papeis had done then work The 
Boulevards were crowded with shouting and singing 
mobs The Marseillaise was interlarded with cries ol 
‘ a Berlin ! ’ The echoes of this saturnalia weie carried 
to Berlin, and, by the Chancellor, to the ears of the 
Kmg, who was presently to see the representative o; 


1 La Fiance et laPruese (Suiol) 3kl de Wei tlier's Bepoit to the Kmg 
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the Emperor The quarrel was bemg made German, 
exactly to the taste of M de Bismarck 

At ten o’clock at night the Emperor telegraphed to 
the Duke to order M Benedetti to insist with the Emg 
on an engagement that Prince Leopold should not 
re-enter the lists as candidate for the Spanish throne 
* So long,’ said his Majesty, ‘ as we have not an official 
communication from Eras, we have not received a reply 
to our just demands , so long as we have not received 
such a reply we shall continue our armaments 5 The 
Emperor, when he wi ote this, was not aware that two 
houis previously his Eoreign Minister had leceived a 
despatch fiom Ems of the most reassuring character, 
he was left undei the irritating impression that the 
King had put a dehberate slight upon him This was 
the impiession M de Bismarck had studied to create, 
while keeping up a conciliatory attitude before the 
world 1 

The telegram sent at midnight to M Benedetti, 
while dnectmg him again as he had already been 
directed by the Duke on his own responsibility, to insist 
on a guarantee, a promise for the future, cautioned him 
to tell M de Bismarck and the King that the French 
Government had no desne for war, and only wanted to 
find an honourable way out of a difficulty which was 
not of them creation 

Thus this day ended, and thus, m the words of the 
Duke, the Olivier Ministry fought its last diplomatic 
fight. When the Council met on the mormng of the 
13th, a letter from Loid Lyons was placed in the 
Emperor’s hands, m which he expressed urgently the 


1 In a letter, dated fiom Berlin, believed there that a war with 
the 1 2th, and published m the Eiance would not be disagreeable 
Gazette d'Augsboui g, a correspondent to the Chancellor, 
remarked that it was generally 
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book liope of the British Government that Fiance would be 
XIY satisfied with the withdrawal of Prince Leopold This 
communication inclined the Ministers to peace ; but the 
wai-paity would not yield According to the testimony 
of Marshal Leboeuf, the divided Cabinet adjourned, 
having decided to insist on a guarantee, and at the same 
time to adjourn the calling out of the reserves— a double 
fault, On the one hand they were precipitating the war , 
and on the other they weie putting off the adoption of 
the only means to wage it with success The Luke, on 
the breaking up of the Council, announced the receipt 
of intelligence horn the Spanish Ambassador that Prince 
Leopold had withdrawn, but added that negotiations 
weie pending with the Piussian Government On the 
previous day M Ohvier had announced peace Now, 
fuithei negotiations were going on, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, m reply to angry questions from some 
of the deputies, headed by M Clement Duvernois, de- 
clined to explain With the approbation of M Gam- 
betta, M. Jfiroine David drew up a formal interpellation, 
lecalhng the patriotic words of the Ministry of the 6th, 
and condemning them as being dupes of ‘ the derisive 
delays 5 of Prussia 

As he left the Chamber the Foreign Minister received 
a telegram from Benedetti, who had seen the King that 
morning at nine o’clock His Majesty had not yet an 
answer from Sigmaiingen , but he had absolutely refused 
to give a guarantee for the future, he would remain 
free to act accoidmg to cncumstances To this the 
Duke rephed at once to M Benedetti to make a last 
effort with the Kin g ‘ Tell him,’ said the Duke, ‘ that 
We only ask him to forbid the Prince of Hokenzollern to 
renew his candidature Let him say, “I will forbid 
lum,” and authorise you to write this to me, or charge 
his ambassador to make it known to me, and it will 
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suffice ’ The French ambassador endeavoured to see ch ip 
the King again in the afternoon, but his Majesty lepbed - — ^ 
through his aide-de-camp, Prince Radziwill, at two 
o’clock, that he had just leceived officially the news of 
the withdrawal of Pimce Leopold Further piessed by 
the French Minister to be admitted to an audience, the 
King, while declining, sent the following answer , ‘ The 
King has consented to give his entire and unreserved 
approbation to the withdrawal of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern , he can do no moie 51 He added, through Ins 
aide-de-camp, that he had said his last word m the 
morning as to the guarantee 

The exaspeiation of public opimon against Piussia 
had become by this time so threatening, that peace, as 
M Oliviei had announced it, was dubbed ‘ lame ’ 

6 sinister,’ ‘ densive,’ and as woise than ten pitched 
battles The populace filled the stieets with shouts for 
war , and the deputies and the press supported and 111- 
ci eased the excitement every hour The Fiench people 
were not m enor when they denounced the delays of 
Prussia m giving a plain answer to a plain question, as 
designed by M de Bismarck not only to gam time, but 
to persuade the Southern States that France meant war 
against the entire fatherland, and was provokmg it 
The messenger from Sigmanngen to Ems was purposely 
delayed till the 13th, so that Prince Leopold’s with- 
drawal should become known throughout Europe as his 
own act, and be communicated through the foreign 
representatives of Spam King William was peisuaded 
that he had already been too conciliatory Articles 
were inserted m the German papers blaming his weak- 
ness in yielding, and declaring that the honour of the 


’ 1 he Pi 01 a consenti a donne'r son au ddsistement du Punce de Hoben- 
appi obation entiere et sans reserve zollein, ll ne peut fane dayautage ’ 
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book country would not permit him to make another step 
towards France The reply sent to M - Benedetti 
through Pimce Badziwill, which his Majesty authorised 
the French Minister to send to his Government, might 
have been accepted, had not Prince Bismarck hastened 
to make it unacceptable by publishing an account of 
M Benedetti’s interview with the King, in a form 
humiliating to France, m a supplement of the ‘ Gazette de 
1 ’Allemagne du Ford,’ which was distributed throughout 
Berhn gratuitously on the evening of the 13th. On the 
same day the Chancellor told Lord Loftus that Prussia, 
far from making concessions to Fiance, would demand 
an apology from her for the violence of her press, her 
Chambei, and hei Foreign Minister Exaggerated and 
deliberately false accounts of the last interview between 
King William and M Benedetti were spread by the 
Government all over Germany 1 Crowds surrounded 
the Boyal palace m Berhn, and cheered and shouted ‘ To 
theBhmel’ On the 12th General Moltke had been 
summoned to Berhn , and on the 13th, he, with DeKoon 
and the Minister of War, satisfied the Chancellor that 
Prussia was ready for the struggle 

On the 14th King William and the French ambassa- 
dor, quite unconscious that a personal offence had been 
given or taken, paited on the most friendly terms m 
the railway-station , the King leaving for Coblenz, and 
M Benedetti foi Pans 2 

The resolve to go to war was not only made but 
declared by Prince Bismarck on the 14th, when, in a 
leply to a despatch from Lord Granville, advising a 

1 The Gazette de Cologne and other stone slab let into the ground, and 
German papers, for instance, said mscubed ' 13 Juli, 9lJhr ioMinuten 
that the French ambassador, repre- Morgens 1870,’ marks the spot wheie 
senting the Emperor, had been the famous interview between the 
turned out of the country King and M. Benedetti took place 

1 In the Kurgarten at 'Ems a 
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moderate course, he stated that France must not only chap 

withdraw her demand for a guarantee as to the future, - r - 

but that she must disavow the Duke de Grammont’s 
speech of the 6th, and blame the violence of the pi ess 
The blunders of the Olivier Cabinet had put the Ger- 
man Chancellor m a position to bear himself thus 
haughtily, and with the approbation of public opinion 
in Europe 

Meantime there was hesitation and indecision m the 
French Ministry On the morning of the 14th, at 
9 o’clock, a Cabinet council sat at the Tuilenes, with the 
usual result A long discussion ended only m an ad- 
journment The publication of the offensive Ems tele- 
gram m the ‘ Gazette of North Germany ’ had been 
telegraphed to the Government ; and it was believed 
that when it became known m Pans, it would be im- 
possible to control the indignation of the public At a 
second meeting of the Ministers in the afternoon, after 
a protracted discussion, it was resolved that the reserves 
should be called out The Emperor was sad, unwell, 
and had remained a silent listener, until his Foreign 
Minister rose and said that the question might be solved 
by an appeal to Europe— by a Congress 

The woid Congiess, according to witnesses of the 
scene, made an extiaoidmary impiession on the French 
sovereign He was moved, till tears filled his eyes A 
Congress had been his favourite court of appeal on many 
occasions Was it to solve this grave difficulty P The 
draft of a communication to be addressed to the Powers 
was at once drawn up , and it was agreed that the 
Government should inform the Chambers on the morrow 
that the Hohenzollein candidate had been withdrawn 
with the approbation of the King of Prussia, and that 
with respect to the future Fiance referred it to the 
judgment of a Congress of the European Powers, 
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book ‘ This,’ said Albert Sorel, ‘ would have been a master- 
, XIV . stioke ’ It would have confounded the machinations 
of M. de Bismarck, and given France a strong clam 
upon the gratitude of all lovers of peace But it was 
not to be The Olivier Cabinet was destined to blunder 
to the end. 

A thud council was called on the 14th, to meet at 
ten o’clock at night at Saint-Cloud When the Ministers 
paited at six o’clock peace appeared to be assured , at 
ten o’clock it was war. The swift change has been 
attributed to the communication to the French Govern- 
ment of M de Bismarck’s interview with Lord Loftus, 
in which lie formulated the demands he had determined 
to make on France, and to the news of the movements 
of German troops towards the Rhine. How these 
reached Paris remains a diplomatic .mysteiy ; but if 
they were conveyed to the French Ministers through the 
secret agency of the German Chancellor, this was the 
crowning episode of his conspiracy to provoke France 
to war 

All the testimony which has ciept or been thrust 
into publicity, agrees m piesenting the Emperor as the 
first to welcome hopes of peace, and the last to con- 
sent to the aibitrament of arms. At the mght council 
at Saint-Cloud the wai -party was m force It was 
111 the ascendant m the palace, and among the tried 
fi tends of his dynasty. It had the sympathies of the 
Empress, whose impulsive nature resented vehemently 
the tricks and the open insults to which M de Bismarck, 
their ungenerous and unchivalrous guest, had subjected 
her adopted country It has been said that the Em- 
press Eughme uiged on the war-party, and was, indeed, 
the chief instigator of the war, because she believed it 
would secure the throne to her son Her heroic con- 
duct after the fall of the dynasty, and when she was 
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asked to save it at tlie expense of the honour of France, chap 
should have shielded her from this chaige She ap- - — n , — 
proved the war because she believed that the honour of 
Fi ance demanded it , but none who have had the 
honour of appioaclung her Majesty or of studying the 
elevation and stiength of her character, have for a 
moment believed that hei share m the lesponsibikties 
which weigh upon those who governed Fiance m July 
1870, may be traced to othei than patnotic motives 
The French war -party wi ought an evil of terrible 
magnitude All who were of it must bear a share of 
the blame Eashness, folly, and vanity, were uppermost 
when the war broke out , but all alike sought, according 
to their lights, the lionoiu and the glory of France, 
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CHAPTER nr 

THE FRAN CO-GERMAN WAK. 

®™>K In his pioclamatlon to the Army of the North in the 
— : — - autumn of 1854 the Empeior hadiecalled to the troops 
the saying of his uncle ‘ Any army, the different parts of 
which cannot be concentrated within twenty-four houis, 
is an army in a bad position ’ 1 2 In this position stood 
the forces of the Empire in July 1870 When war was 
declared theie weie only foui Erench corps between 
Metz and the Prussian ftontiei There were two be- 
tween Saargemtmd and Strasburg , and one was forming 
at Belfort The reserves were at Ch&lons ‘ Without 
denying the faults which may have been committed, the 1 
principal reason of our leverses,’ the Emperor wrote 
after the war, 2 £ was that on August 6, when the German 
tioops attacked at Froschweiler and Spickeren, the 
Fiench army was not ready ’ He added ‘ Marshal Niel 
repoited to the Emperor (in 1868) that he had prepared 
a list of oiders, by which all the reserves might be 
called out m fifteen days at most , and when Marshal 
Leboeuf became Minister of War, he leaffiimed Niels 
statement Experience, 5 said the Emperor, writing at 
Ohislehurst, ‘ has proved that tins could not have been 
true ’ 8 


1 'TontearmfiedontlesdiffiSrentes Uon III Doim&me partie, avant- 

parties ne peuventse rduntr en vmgt- piopos Lachaud Pans, 1873 
quatre hemes sur un point donng est 3 GEirn es posthwmes. Deuxieme 
una amide mal placfie ’ paitie, p, 59 

2 (Euvrea posthumea de Napo- 
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On July 6, the date of the Duke de Granimont’s chap 

defiant addiess m the Legislative Body, Marshal Leboeuf . 

submitted a summary of the military foices to the Em- 
peior Accordmg to this statement there should have 
been 350,000 regular troops on the fiontieis fifteen 
days after the calling out of the reserves, and 100,000 
mobiles This was the foice to begin with But within 
a month the Emperor might rely on having 400,000 
combatants ready for action To this force Prussia 
could oppose at once only 390,000 — that is, reckoning 
without the forces of the Southern States These were 
to be cut off from Piussia by the first advance of the 
French army With the armies of the Southern States 
the German forces would amount to 420,000 men 1 2 * * * 
This was the calculation adopted by the Emperor on 
the reports of his miktaiy chiefs and the Mmistiy of 
War How bitter then must have been the deception 
to the chief of this army, when, aftei thiee weeks, the 
eight aimy corps sent to the frontier compiehended 
only about 220,000 men ’ 8 

Tins deception was apparent to the Emperor imme- 
diately after his arrival at Metz He had left Saint- 
Cloud with sad misgivings , and three days aftei wards 
the Empress wept on receiving a letter from him ' He 
was,’ she said, ‘ navrS , ’ nothing was ready, nothing was 
111 order , the plan of the campaign must be destroyed 
by the delay which was inevitable 8 

1 This inconceivable difference between the number 
of soldiers under the colours,’ the Empeioi wrote in his 


1 The thiee German armies of m- (Octobei 29, 1870), the Emperor 

vasion were, m the beginning, only said ‘You, who aie the Moltke of 
338,000 strong England, have imdeistood that oui 

2 (Euvres posthumes de Napo- disasteis have ansen from, this cause. 

Urn 111 Deuxieme partie, p 89 that the Pmssians were leady before 

5 In a letter to Sir John Bur- us, and that we weie taken, so to 

goyne, dated from Wilkelmshohe speak, era flag) ant dilit defoi matwn ’ 
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book history of the campaign, ‘ is the most striking and de- 
plorable proof of the vice m our mihtaiy orgamsation 
In order to understand it, it should be known that, in 
spite of the organisation drawn up by Marshal JSTiel m 
1868, the reseive men directed to travel to their depdts, 
to be thence forwarded to their regiments, were very 
slow m joining their corps On the other hand, the 
Legislative Body having always msisted that the Minister 
of War should grant leave to marry to the men of the 
leseive, many, not being bachelors, contrived to get 
exempted by the generals commanding m the depart- 
ments, although such exemption was m direct contra- 
vention of the orders of the Mimstry 

‘ In spite of the order given by the Emperor several 
times to distribute permanently camping utensils and 
materials, the measure had not been taken. The bag- 
gage conveyances which should have been distributed 
at seveial mihtaiy stations, carefully designated (accord- 
ing to orders given by the Emperor m 1868), were still 
stacked chiefly at Vernon and Satory 1 

‘The infantry had not, when on a peace footing, 
received the number of muskets that would be neces- 
sary in war time, when the entoe strength of the 
regiments would be called out They had had 2,000 
as the peace maximum , they should have had between 
four and five thousand. Nor had they at hand the 
ninety rounds of cartridges per man which is the war 
supply Considerable time, therefore, elapsed before 
the corps had obtained their aims, ammunition, and 
supplies from the cential stores 

‘Many moie errors weie committed One of the 
giavest was that the contingents anterior to 1869 had 
not been dulled m the use of the new arms ; for the men 

1 Yet tlie Minister of Wai for- claring that his Older had been 
■warded a note to the Emperor de- obeyed t 
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of the reserve were familiar only with the old aim, and chap 
could not handle breechloaders When they joined 
their corps m 1870 their mihtary education had to be 
recommenced 

c The service of the mitrailleuses was also defective 
The manufacture of these new weapons had been kept 
secret , only Marshal Lebceuf, on the advice of the 
Emperor, had in 1869 detached a number of aitillery 
officers to Meudon to be instructed m the handhng of 
them JBy a culpable inadvertence, the artillery depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Wai, on the breaking out of 
hostilities, instead of handing over the mitrailleuses to 
the officers who understood them, prefeired to keep to 
the old routine, and to appoint officers 111 rotation as 
they appeared 011 the hsts for preferment The result 
was that the mitrailleuses were injudiciously worked 
Deceived by their name, the officers commanding them 
filed at close quarters, their range being over 1,800 
metres and their fire ineffectual at a shoitei distance 

* Erom these causes the change from a peace to a 
war footmg was much longer than had been anticipated ; 
and this was the principal cause of our reverses They 
were aggravated by the conduct of the Opposition m the 
Legislative Body, who followed up each disaster with 
violent Parliamentary scenes, which gave the enemy 
hope that civil war would soon be added to that which 
Prance was waging against Germany ’ 1 

The course of Parliamentaiy events on the outbreak 
of the war must have given hope to M de Bismarck 
On July 15, when asking a vote of fifty millions, 

1 ‘Fifteen days after the decla- carving ammunition or food, and 
ration of war 450,000 Germans, fully waiting m -yam for lemforcemente ’ 
equipped and provisioned, were on — Pticia de la Gumie Fianco-Alle- 
our frontiers between the Rhine and mande, pai le Colonel Fabi e, Pans 
the Moselle, facing 244,000 French- E Plon et Oie, 1875 
men without tents or means of re- 
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P.OOK M Emile Olivier said that on that day a great respon- 
XIV . sibility began for him and his colleagues , but they ac- 
cepted it with light hearts — ‘ d’un cceur leger ’ ‘ What ! 

what ! ’ M Esqunosmtenupted , ‘ you have hght hearts 
when blood is about to flow 111 toi rents ? ’ The Minister 
explained • ‘ Yes, with hght hearts , and by this I mean 
with hearts not borne down by remorse 5 Although 
this explanation was given almost in the same breath 
with the woids which it called it forth, M Olivier’s 
me aning was falsified to his disadvantage, was earned 
from mouth to mouth and bandied from journal to 
journal of the Opposition, until it had been made to 
appear a confession of reckless levity 1 By this incident 
the general tone of the Opposition m the early days of 
the war may be judged They meant to profit by the 
leverses, should they come, by fastening them upon the 
Empeior and his ministers , and to deprive the Empire of 
the glory, should success crown the arms of France, by 
insisting that the wai was the act of the nation and not 
of the Government 2 In the days of excitement hnnfefe-. 
diately following on the declaration of war the enejmeff 
of the Empue denied that it was the Emperor’s war or 
M Olivier’s war ; it was the wai of every Frenchman 
When, on the retirement of Prince Leopold, M Ohvier 


1 The Otmlois, the Ftffaro, the 
Son , the Pi esse, the Temps, the Slide, 
the Rappel, the label ti , the Opinion 
Nationals, -were vehement paitisans 
of the wai M Frangois Victoi 
Hugo said m the Rappel that it 
would he an ‘ eternal humiliation ’ 
for Fiance if the Hohenzollein weie 
allowed to accept the Ciown of 
Spain, ^ On the dismissal of H 
Eenedetti hy King William, and 

M de Bismarck’s offensive publica- 
tion of the incident, the Paris press 


echoed the anger of the mohs m the 
streets 

1 M Guizot was the victim, of a 
similai peiveiaion of his meaning, 
when he lephed, at a banquet at 
Lmeux, to a demand for the lowei- 
mg of the suffrage qualification, 
‘ Enrichissez vous par le travail , ’ 
meaning , 1 Raise yourselves hy lahoui 
to the existing qualification ’ ‘ En- 
nchissez vous 1 ’ was repeated all over 
the country, the qualifying words 
and the argument being omitted 
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stated that peace was secured, his declaration was chip 
greeted as the worst of humiliations, and he and his - 111 
colleagues were warned to act with inoie boldness, ‘like 
Frenchmen 1 

So intense was the popular enthusiasm while the 
tioops were marching through Paris on their way ‘ to 
Berlin,’ and so popular had the war made the Em- 
peror, that he avoided a pubhc depaiture for the 
head-quarters at Metz His reception by the people 
would have exceeded m warmth lus entry into the 
capital on his return from the war of Italian liberation 
He went quietly away from Samt Cloud with his son 
on July 28, taking leave of the Empiess Regent, who 
was to see him next m the autumn, a piisoner at 
Wilhelmshohe On the declaration of wai, 1 which was 
addressed to Prussia on July 19, the Empeior put forth 
the following proclamation to the nation — 

‘ Frenchmen, — There are solemn moments m the life 


1 The declai&tion of wai -was in 
these words 'Le soussignd, Ohaigd 
d'Affanes de la France, en execution 
des Oldies qu’il a rejus de son gou- 
vernement, a l'honneur de fane la 
communication siuvante a S Etc le 
Ministre des Affanes Btrangdies de 
Sa Majestd le R01 de Prusse 

‘ Le gouvemement de Sa Majesty 
l’Empeieur des Franjais n’a pu con- 
siderin' le projet de placer un prince 
prussien sur le trone d’Espagne que 
comme une entreprise dmgde conti e 
la sftietd terntonale de la Fiance, et 
s’est yu dans la ndcessitd de demander 
au R01 de Prusse l’assurance que cette 
comhinaison ne pouviut se rdaliser 
avec son approbation Sa Majestd 
le R01 de Prusse s’dtant lefusd & 
donner cette assiuance, et ay ant, au 
contraire, tdmoignd & l’amhassadeur 
de Sa Majesty l’Empeieui dee Fran- 
VOL. IV. 


pais que poui cette dventuahtd, 
comme pour toute autie, ll entendait 
se idaeivei lapossibihtd de ne piendi e 
conseil que des dvdnements, le gou- 
veinement impdiial a vu dans cette 
declaration une anidie-penade mena- 
9 ante aussi bien poui la Fiance que 
pour 1 dqjuhbie europden Oette dd- 
claiation a de plus dtd aggiavde par 
la communication faite a diffdientes 
cabinets du lefus de recevoir l’am- 
ba8aadeui de Sa Majestd et d’avoir 
de nouveau avec lui un entretien 
‘ En consdquenee le gouvei Dement 
franfais, croyant de son dev 011 de 
veiller immddiatement a la ddfense 
de son honneur et de ses mtdiets 
ldsds, a idsolu de prendie toutes les 
mesures ndcessitdes pai la situation 
qm 1m est faite et se considers dds 
A. prdsent en dtat de guene avec la 
Prusse Signd . Lis Sonnti ’ 

I I 
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book of a people when the national honour, violently excited, 
imposes itself as an irresistible force, when it dominates 
every intei est, and takes m hand the destinies of the 
countiy One of these decisive hours has just struck 
for Fi ance 

‘Prussia, to which we have shown during and since 
the war of 1866 the most conciliatory disposition, has 
given us no credit for our goodwill and forbearance 
Launched on a caieer of invasion, she has raised sus- 
picions -on all hands, provoked extraordinary armaments, 
and turned Europe into a camp where uncertainty and 
the fear of what to-morrow may bring forth, prevail 

■* A final incident has happened to demonstrate the 
instability of international relations, and to show all the 
gravity of the situation In presence of the new pre- 
tensions of Prussia our demands have been heard They 
have been eluded and followed by a disdainful attitude 
Our country has been deeply irritated, and a war cry 
has resounded from one end of France to the other 
It only remains for us to confide our destinies to the 
arbitrament of battle 

‘We aie not waging war against Germany, the 
independence of which we respect We hope that the 
races who belong to the great German nationality may 
fieely shape their own destinies 

‘ For ourselves, we claim the establishment of such 
a state .of things as will guarantee our security and 
assure oui futuie We desire to conquer a lasting 
peace based on the real interests of the peoples, and to 
put an end to that precarious state of things which 
compels nations to employ their resources m ar min g 
against one another. 

‘ The glorious fiag which we now unfurl once more 
before those who have provoked us, is the same that 
carried through Europe the civilising ideas of our great 
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Revolution It represents the same principles , it vsnll 
inspire the same devotion ’ 

M de Bismarck was swift m his movements Already 
on July 1 6 lie had exposed the situation to the Fedeial 
Council , published the document m which France had 
offered to lecogmse the mcoiporation of the Southern 
States with the Confederation of the North, in exchange 
for Belgium and Luxembouig, m order to damage the 
Imperial Government m the eyes of Euiope ; and had 
secured the co-operation of the Southern States, which 
Napoleon hoped to turn against Prussia by a rapid move- 
ment between North and South On the 1 8th, m a cucu- 
lar despatch to the representatives of the Confederation, 
he said , ‘ We aie ah eady assured of the co-operation of 
the entire German nation , and we may lely on it that 
in this war, dehberately and unjustly provoked, France 
will not find an ally ’ To the Emperor’s affirmation that 
France was not making war against Germany, but only 
against Prussia, King William letorted, as he placed 
himself at the head of his troops, that Germany was 
waging war not against the Fiench people, but against 
then Emperor, 1 The latter declaration was a dexterous 
political move , for it enabled the conspirators of the 
French Opposition to fasten all the responsibility of the 
war upon Napoleon, and to identify it with his dynasty 
It was the carrying out of a threat uttered by M de 
Bismarck to M Benedetti m 1 866 — of a war by revolu- 
tions (‘ la guerre k coups de revolutions ’) 


1 The semi-official Pi ussian press, 
at the outset of the war, made Fiench 
public opinion responsible On July- 
28 L Bambeiger attubuted all the 
fault to the Fiench Opposition, 
saying ‘ Thiers protests to-day, but 
who has shouted louder than lie 
(against Sadowa and Prussia) P 
Kehd Jules Fayre’s speeches on 


Geimany, and Jules Ferry's blind 
sallies about the St Q-othardltailway , 
read the manifesto of the Extieme 
Left, wheie Sadowa figmes with 
Mexico as a national disgiace, and 
then say who bears the buiden of 
the fault, the Empeioi 01 public 
opinion ’ — Soiel, tome i, p 208, 


4S3 
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book As M de Bismarck stated, Prance did not find an 
xxy , ally , albeit she had the best reason to believe that both 
Austria and Italy would give her their armed support 
The history of the negotiations carried on between the 
Imperial Government and those of Vienna and Florence 
cannot be written yet The ‘ M&noires pour servir 5 are 
many alieady, but they are not complete The" mam 
points may be stated m a few words In 1869 the 
stipulations of a triple alliance, offensive and defensive, 
had been agreed upon, the Powers being Prance, 
Austria, and Italy Prance agreed to evacuate Eome 
on the condition that Italy would respect the territory 
of the Pope and defend Ins Holiness against aggression 
fiom without, but that was not signed, because the 
Emperor Napoleon declined to withdraw his troops at 
once, on the ground that the Pang of Italy was not m 
a position to protect the Pope effectually When the 
war broke out, it became evident that the French 
brigade m Eome, having no longer the French army 
behind it, had ceased to be an efficacious protection to 
the Pope , and the Emperor, m a letter to Victor 
Emmanuel, notified its withdrawal, confiding at the 
same time to the honour and loyalty of his Majesty 
The negotiations ended in an agreement that the terms 
of the convention should remain those of September 
1864 between Italy and Prance The Duke de Gram- 
mont was quite justified m giving the Chamber to 
understand that Prance might reckon on powerful 
allies, since the treaty was ready for signature ; and the 
modes and dates for the movements of the Italian and 
Austrian forces were agreed upon Austria and Italy 
were to demand that Prussia should undertake to main- 
tain the status quo in Germany on the basis of the 
Treaty of Erague On her refusal, about which there 
could be no doubt, these two Powers were to declare 
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war against her But as the war opened, and the posi- chap. 
tion ot France became apparent, her allies made fresh 
stipulations On June 20 M de Beust wrote to Pans 
that, on the French troops quitting Borne, the Italians 
must be permitted to enter the city freely and without 
stipulations, with the consent of Austria and France 
This step was provoked by the anti-Papal party m 
Florence Taken, as it was, towards 4 the Eldest Son of 
the Church ’ and the chief of a great Catholic Power, it 
looked like a way out of their onerous engagements 
invented by Austrian and Italian diplomacy. Victor 
Emmanuel protested m a telegram to the Emperor on 
the proposed armed neutrality of Austria and Italy, 

(July 26) that he might rely on 4 his remaining always 
his best friend ’ Thiee days later the Italian Minister 
in Pans placed in the hands of the Duke de Grammont 
a formal undertaking on the part of Italy to execute 
the convention of September 15, 4 lelymg on the just 
reciprocity of France m fulfilling her engagements 1 
This was followed by the assent of Austiia, and m con- 
sequence Fiance notified to Italy that the French troops 
would evacuate the Pontifical States on August 5 
But at the begmmng of August Austria and Italy re- 
opened the whole question by proposing fresh stipula- 
tions and a treaty of armed neutrality between the two, 
France having become a belhgerent Power Austria 
was also to join Italy to obtam a modification of the 
September convention as regards Borne The two 
allies wanted a month’s delay to prepare for war Count 
Vimercati carried these propositions to the Emperor at 
Metz His Majesty replied by two requests — ( 1 ) that the 
armed neutrality should become armed support with the 
least possible delay , (2) that Austria should not com- 
bine with Italy to alter the September stipulations in 
Regard to the Pope’s dominions. 
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book On Count Vnneicati’s return to Florence the stipu- 
- 1 -, — - lation as to Rome was, according to the Duke de Gram- 
mont, given up, the French representatives had received 
full powers to sign the treaty, and it was on the point 
of being signed, when the disasters of Woeith and 
Forbach happened On August 9 the Obvier Ministry 
retired, driven out by the fury of the implacable 
Republican Opposition, who were making their way 
to power through the disasters of their country The 
Duke de Grammont had closed his mischievous public 
caieer His was, as M Doudan descnbed it, the 
diplomacy of a hussar 1 

That, when the war was determined upon, the 
Emperor was justified m regarding Austria and Italy as 
his allies, although the convention had not been signed, 
is admitted even by so grudging and unfriendly a com- 
mentator as Prince Jerome Napoleon In his ‘ Alliances 
de l’Empire en 1869 et i87o ,i! he remarks that when, 111 
1869, the signing of the convention was adjourned, in 
order not to lose the friut of the diplomatic labours*!! 
had cost, friendly letters were exchanged between the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Emperor of Austria, between 
the Emperor Napoleon and the King of Italy, and be- 
tween the King of Italy and the Emperor of Austria 
The Emperor Napoleon understood that these letters 
would eventually serve as basis for a tieaty, which 

1 ‘ M le due de Grammont a les nouveUea avant d’aUer prendre la 
6claW comme une boinbe h la tn- Ohauibre pour confidante de see 
biwe Je n’ai pas StiS accoutumS ennuis On dirait vraiment des 
dans m# jeunesse a cette diplomatie enfants qui j orient & la diplomatie et 
& la buss aide Je yois d’ici Desages & la gueire '—Lettei to M. Piscatory, 
recevant ]» nouvelle que le maidchal July ro, 1870 Doudan, vol iv p 282 
Pnm proposait le prince Leopold s Revue des Dmx Mondes, April 
de Hohenzollem pour le trfina de 12, 1878 The reply of tbe Duke 
Philippe V, If anrait mis la lettre de Grammont was published m the 
dans sapoohe etyauraitT&fdtroisfois Revue deFance, and signed ‘Andreas 
vmgt-quatre heures, et regards vernr Memor/ April 15, 1878. 
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could be drawn up and signed in a few days ; and Ins chap. 
impression was confirmed by the Prince de Metteimch - — ^ — - 
and M Nigra 

The year 1870, according to Piince Jerome, soon 
destroyed these illusions. The Archduke Albert visited 
Pans early m the spring, and the Emperor was drawn 
into a closer alliance with Austua During the Duke’s 
visit, military strategy rather than the Papal difficulty 
was dwelt upon, to the disappointment of the Italian 
Government, who thought that the Emperor had found 
it more important to support the Pope than to enter 
into an alhance with Yictor Emmanuel The point on 
which the fatal delay m the signing of the convention 
occurred was, that while the Emperoi was ready to with- 
draw from Rome, and leave the Papal State to the caie 
of Yictor Emmanuel, the Itahan Government, backed by 
M de Beust, demanded to entei Rome with the full 
appiobation of Piance and Austua. Yictor Emmanuel 
pleaded, with force, that he would never be able to lead 
his people heaitily into the war, unless he could tell them 
that it meant Rome, the capital of Italy. The sciuples 
which made the Emperor hesitate were of the most 
honourable land General Tuir 1 suggested to the Duke 
de Grammont that the Emperor should give such pro- 
mises to Italy, but of what avail would these have been 
to the Power that required, m order to make war against 
Piussia popular, that it should mean Rome, the capital 
of a free and united country P 

Had the terms of the treaty been agreed upon on 
the eve of the first disasteis to the French arms, it is 
doubtful, as Prince Jerome lemaiks, whether Italy and 


1 In a despatch dated fiom veiy busy, I pass ovei m, silence the 
Violence, July 27, 1870 It con- thousand mtngues got up hy the 
eludes with a suggestive phiase Piussians.’ 

' Knowing that your Excellency is 
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book Austria would have ratified it, and declared for France 
when she was beaten, having already admitted that they 
could not be ready to take the field before September 
15 According to the Duke de Grammont they had 
been agreed upon, and were not ratified m consequence 
of the French defeats 

Later Prince Jerome was sent from Ch&lons by the 
Empeior on a mission to Florence He was to request 
the armed intervention of Italy and Austria, on the con- 
dition that Italy should be free to act as she pleased 
towaids Borne ‘ I would not have accepted the mission 
on any other terms,’ he says He arrived m the Italian 
capital on August 20, and he was put off by temporising 
negotiations between Florence and Vienna, that had 
reached no result when the 4th of September put an 
end to them 

Prince Jerome attributed the failure of the negotia- 
tions of 1868-9-70 between France, Austria, and Italy 
to the influence exercised by the clerical party over the 
enfeebled mind of his sick kinsman the Emperor He 
could not but grant that the Emperor wished to see a 
modus vivendi established between free Italy and the 
Pope , but as the Eldest Son of the Church he could 
not barter away the temporal power of the Pope for the 
military support of the Austrian and Itahan monarchies 
without risking a revolution at home, by doing vio- 
lence to the religious sentiments of the vast majority of 
his subjects The Emperor was as liberal as his cousin , 
but, unlike his cousin, he was weighted with a sense of 
responsibdity, and he was a smcere, albeit a liberal, 
Catholic. 

The Emperor left behind him a short history of the 
war, 1 from which some passages, chiefly descriptive of 

1 ODuvres Posthumm de Na/poUon comte de la Olmpelle. Laeliaurl • 
III Recuejllia et coordonnSa par la Bans, 1873. 
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his own pait m it, aie extracted This history was chap 
written during the buef period of exile which he passed — ™ — - 
between Sedan and death The recoid has no maiks of 
hate or of passion m it It is a plain and simple his- 
toiy, marked throughout by modesty and candour, by 
moral coui age and generosity It is an admirable 
sample of the illustrious author’s best literary work 

On July 21 the Legislatuie was prorogued, and on 
the following day a deputation from the Legislative 
Body waited on the Emperor, and assured him that he 
might without fear leave the Empress Eegent m Paris, 
confident m the support the liberal institutions would 
afford her , and, addressing the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard on the 26th, the Emperor said that he left 
the Empi ess under their protection, convinced that, come 
what might, they would maintain order m Pans On 
assuming the command of the army, the Emperor issued 
the following proclamation to the tioops fiom his head- 
quarters at Metz 

‘ Soldiers, — I am about to place myself at your 
head to defend the honour and the soil of the country 
You are about to contend with one of the best armies 
m Europe, but others equally brave have not been able 
to resist your courage The same experience will be 
repeated to-day The war about to commence will 
be a long and a severe one, since it will be fought m 
a counti y covered with fortresses and impediments , 
but nothing is too difficult for the soldiers of Africa, 
of the Cnmea, of Italy, and of Mexico You will 
once more prove what the French army, animated 
by a feeling of duty, maintained by discipline, and 
inspired with love of country, can perform. Whatever 
road we may take beyond our frontiers, we shall find 
glorious traces of our fatheis We will prove ourselves 
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book worthy of them All France follows yon with ardent 
'—A — - hope, and the eyes of the world are upon you The 
fate of liberty and civilisation rests on our success. 

‘ Soldiers, let each one do his duty, and the God of 
battles will be with us Napoleon. 

1 The Imperial Head-quarters, Metz July 28 ’ 

His plan of campaign, and the considerations which 
determined it, are described succinctly by hnn * — . 

‘ Our ftontieis of France, being protected on the 
north by the neutrality of Belgium, and on the east by 
the neutrality of Switzerland, the only two accessible 
lines of attack or defence, form a triangle, of which 
Lauterbourg is the apex, and the sides of which stretch, 
one westward towards Sierck, and one southward to- 
wards Belfort The fiist side, which, for us, is the left, 
runs along the Rhenish-Bavarian frontier and the 
Sarre It is 140 kilometres in a direct hue, the 
second, or right side, runs along 160 kilometres of the 
Rhine bank 

‘ A French attacking army must necessarily, in order 
to enter Germany, cross one of these two sides. To the 
left it would march straight on Mayence to lay siege to 
it , to the right it must cross the Rhine to invade the 
Grand Duchy of Baden 

4 It will be seen that the north-eastern frontiers of 
France are geographically bad for an attack against 
Germany , for, let a French army march towards the 
north or to the east, it is always vulnerable on its 
flanks, and must employ a strong force to cover and 
protect them 

‘ Germany, having the two banks of the Rhine from 
Cologne to Rastadt, is mistress of the river, and having 
many hues of railway communication also, can without 
difficulty convey her troops to the left bank , so that if 
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a French army advances on Mayence xt may be attacked chap. 
on the right flank at any point below Rastadt, and on - — , — 
the left flank by tioops mustered at Treves If, on the 
contrary, it marches to the east towards the Rhme, its 
left flank may be threatened along the entire line from 
Lauterbourg to Sierck, and thence along the course of 
the river which stretches to Basle 

‘ The nature of the things, therefore, clearly indicated 
Metz and Strasbourg as the two principal points of 
concentration of the two armies , for, whatever plan 
was adopted, the army of Alsace and the army of Metz 
must combine their movements so as to act in common, 
whether the Rhine was crossed or the advance was 
northward In both cases the army of Ch&lons must 
be the reserve force, and keep open the communica- 
tions of the army m the field If circumstances com- 
pelled the French army to remain on the defensive, the 
army of Alsace would retire to the defiles of the Vosges, 
where the army of Metz would join them 

‘ Strasbourg did not appear to the Emperor to be a 
favourable place for crossing the Rhine, because it would 
bring the army m front of the depths of the Black 
Forest , and if the French forces followed the right bank 
of the river it would have been necessary to besiege 
Rastadt Masau, thirty kilometies above the fortress of 
Germersheim and twenty kilometres below Rastadt, ap- 
peared to be the preferable point , for it allowed the army 
to pass these two fortresses — one on the left and one on 
the right This plan could succeed only if Maxau was 
seized before the enemy had assembled his tioops. The 
passage of a great river by force is a hazardous opera- 
tion which has rarely succeeded It was not to be 
thought of 

‘ The first end to be reahsed consisted m assem- 
bling the army corps at the above-mentioned points, 
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book with all essential accessories, as conveyances, pontoons, 
gunboats, ammunition, and rations, &c 

‘ The concentration of the mam body of the Trench 
forces m Alsace and at Metz did not unmask the 
Emperor’s plan to the enemy It permitted him, at a 
given moment, to unite seven army corps, and at their 
head to begin offensive operations resolutely But it 
was necessary that all these army corps should be 
equally leady to open the campaign , for an army is a 
great body, all the paits of which must sustain each 
other and act together Let one fail, and all is para- 
lysed, and the general plan cannot be executed Thus 
it was indispensable not only that the troops assembled 
at Metz should be complete m all things, but that the 
corps which was mustering at Belfort should have 
leached Strasbourg to reinforce that of Marshal 
MacMahon It was indispensable, moreover, that 
Marshal Oanrobert’s, the reserve, which was forming 
at Ch&lons, should replace, in Lorraine, the tioops 
who were destined to take part m the first campaign 
Unhappily the hopes which had been conceived could 
not be realised, 

‘ Instead of having, as was with reason expected, 

385.000 men m line, to oppose to the 430,000 of 
Northern Germany and the Southern States, the army, 
when the Emperor arrived at Metz on July 25, numbered 
only 220,000 men, and these weie not fully equipped 
or provisioned The army of the Moselle had only 

110.000 men instead of 220,000; that of Marshal 
MacMahon had only 40,000 instead of 107,000 General 
Douay’s corps at Belfort was forming slowly and with 
difficulty, and Marshal Canrobeit’s corps was not yet 
complete 

‘The Emperor saw that under such conditions as 
these the passage of the Rhine was impossible, and, 
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yielding to tlie impatience of the army and of the chap 
nation, he decided to march on the Sarre On August 2 - — , — 
the armies occupied the following positions — 

‘ The second corps, General Frossard, atForbach ; the 
third corps, Marshal Bazame, at St Avoid; the fouith 
coips, General Ladmnault, at Bouley , the fifth corps, 
General de Failly, at Sarreguemmes , the Impel lal 
Guard in the neighbourhood of Metz The first lour 
army corps, 80,000 stiong, were within a circle of 
twenty kilometres 

‘ Genera] Frossard ’s corps easily carried the heights 
of Saarbrtick This affair had no gieat importance, 
seeing the small force of the enemy, howevei, it 
assured us the passage of the river, which was an 
advantage, and enabled us to prevent the Prussian 
tioops who were mustering at Tieves from using the 
lailway for their transport eastward In this engage- 
ment the Prince Irapenal showed a self-possession 
beyond his age , but clumsy friends having exaggerated 
the merit of his behaviour, detractors turned to ridicule 
what was, m itself, worthy of praise. 1 


3 On August 4 the following 
despatch appealed in tlie Journal 
OJictel — 

‘ Metz August 2,430PM 

‘ To-day, August 2, at eleven 
o'clock m the morning, the Eiench 
troops had a severe engagement with 
the Prussians 

‘ Our army, assuming the offen- 
sive, crossed and invaded the tein- 
tory of Prussia 

‘ In spite of the stiength of the 
enemy’s position, a few of our 
battalions sufficed to carry the 
heights which command Saarbiuck, 
and our artillery soon drove the 
enemy from the town, 


‘ The San of our soldiers was so 
gieat that our losses have been 

‘The engagement, which began 
at eleven o’clock, was ever at one 

‘The Empeior was present with 
the Prince Imperial, who has re- 
ceived upon the fiist battle-field of 
the campaign the baptism of file 

‘ His piesence of mmd, and cool- 
ness in danger, weie woithy of the 
name he beais The Emperor ie- 
turned to Metz at four o’clock, 3 

At the same time the Emperor 
nddi eased this private despatch to 
the Empiess — 

‘Louis has just received the 
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book ‘ Although the affair at Saarbrllck took place on 
xnr ^ August 2, the French army remained motionless on the 
3rd and 4th The Emperor waited, m order to advance, 
for the reserves to come up, for the completion of the 
army of Alsace by the junction of the seventh corps, and 
for the arrival of the Chilons corps at Metz Was it 
possible to advance into a difficult country, offering few 
resources without having combined with the other army 
corps? Towards Mayence the difficulty m obtaining 
provisions was great , for it was impossible to think of 
resetting the railway, the tunnel of which, it was 
lumoured, had been destroyed The flanks of our army 
might be harassed on the left by the Prussian troops 
at Treves, on the right by those who weie already at 
Kaiserslauten The troops therefore remained mactive 
on the left bank of the Sarre But when, on August 4, 
the check sustained at Wissembourg by General Abel 
Douay’s division became known, the Emperor at once 
gave orders to concentrate the army, to recall it towards 
Metz, and he conferred the command of the three army 
corps of the Saire on Marshal Bazaine 

£ In consequence the second corps was ordered to 
withdraw from the heights of Saarbruck and to retire 
on Saint Avoid ; the fourth corps estabhshed its head- 
quarters at Boucheporn, and the second (? third) was 
to occupy Putelanges As foi the fifth, which was at 
Sarreguemmes, it was sent to Bitche to be m communica- 
tion with Maishal MacMahon The Emperor’s orders 


baptism of fire Ills coolness was ' We weie in the front , the balls 
admnable he was not m the least and bulleta fell at our feet 
degree excited ' Louis has kept a ball that fell 

' One of General Frossaid’s dm- near him 
sions earned the heights on the left ' Some of the soldiers wept on 
hank of Saarbruck seeing how calm he remained 

'The Prussians made a feeble 'We had only one officer and 
resistance. , > ten men killed, Napoleon ’ 
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were forwarded and executed slowly The second corps, chap 
instead of withdrawing to Saint Avoid, remained at , 111 . 
Eorbach Several divisions had been placed too fai 
away, and it took time to diaw them together 

‘ The Emperor generally indicated to the com- 
manders of army corps the central position where their 
liead-quaiters should be established, but they were free 
to place their divisions where they chose Some having 
extended their lines unreasonably, they had to wait, 
before they could move, to concentrate their outlying 
divisions. Again, m consequence of bad habits formed 
m Africa, the army was overloaded with baggage 1 * 
Waggons laden with sugar and coffee were met, when 
no biscuit was to be had The men, being encumbered 
heavily, marched slowly, and bad weather helped to 
retard movements 

4 The Emperor then bitteily regretted having moved 
the army towards the north before being thoroughly 
ready to take the field , for he felt after the check of 
Wissembourg how important it was to support the 
army of Alsace The enemy having unmasked his 
intentions, the most rational plan was to have a strong 
garrison m Strasbourg and Metz, and to unite all the 
disposable forces behind the Vosges But then, on the 
one hand, the Duke of Magenta intimated that he was 
m a position to take the offensive, and that he even 
hoped for a success , and, on the other, too much time 
would be required to re-conduct the army to the east- 
ward Nevertheless its concentration at Samt Avoid 
was begun, and the fifth corps was sent to Bitche, m 
Alsace, to support the corps of the Duke of Magenta 

1 la Pans the enemies of the with his equipages The falsehood 

Empire repiesented the Emperoi as of this has since been established by 
travelling m Imperial state, and impaitial witnesses 

hindenng the military movements 
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book ‘ The project of the command er-m-chief is clearly 
. x * y . indicated m the following despatch, which was sent on 
the mor nin g of the 6th by the major-general to Marshal 
Bazame “ It is the Emperor’s design to combine with 
Maislial MacMahon, and at the same time to concen- 
trate the armies into a compact body ” The rapidity of 
events prevented the execution of this plan 

c On August 6, while the army of the Prince Boyal 
of Prussia was ciushmg by superior forces Marshal 
MacMahon’s corps, Prussian tioops were advancing 
fiom Saarbruck and Sarrelonis to attack the French 
army The second corps bore alone the brunt of the 
battle at Spickeren. Although the French army was 
attacked while executing a retreating movement, the 
second corps was left to itself It might easily have 
been sustained by three divisions which were in a 
position to reach the field of battle m two hours The 
Montaudon division was at Sarreguemmes, ten kilo- 
metres distant, the Castagny division at Putelanges, 
sixteen kilometres distant, the Mettmann division at 
Manenthal, fourteen kilometres distant On this un- 
, fortunate day, when General Frossard’s corps fought 
heroically, a fatality prevented succour from aruvmg 
m time to turn a defeat into a victoiy 

‘ After the battle of the 6 th more pressing orders 
were given to concentrate the army to the north of 
Metz On the ioth it took up a strong position on the 
Nied franqaise, with the intention of waiting theie for 
the enemy , but the Emperor having reconnoitred the 
ground, and finding that the right might be easily 
turned, especially as a German corps was advancing by 
Sarre-TTmon, resolved to mass the army under the pro- 
tection of the outer forts of Metz On the nth all the 
troops had taken up their positions m the entrenched 
camp, and on the 12 th the greater part of the sixth 
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corps, under the command of Marshal Canrobert, chyp 
ai rived from the camp at CMlons - — . — 

1 The hour of the ciuellest trials was about to stake 
Let men judge of the pain a sovereign must feel when, 
at the head of an army full of vigour and enthusiasm, 
he finds himself unable to use its ardour and devotion 
with advantage His projects had been destroyed by 
the delay m the formation of the various corps The 
vigorous initiative taken by the Prussians had compelled 
him to retreat, after having advanced to the frontier 
‘All these movements, which appeared to be the 
result of hesitation, and which, m the tanks of the army 
as m the public mind, were seveiely criticised, had pro- 
duced an effect unfavourable to the Emperor Although 
fatigued by hard maiches, and depressed by the checks 
suffered at Wissembouig, Froesch wilier, and Spickeren, 
the army had only one desire — to go forward But he 
who had the le&ponsibility of the command did not 
beheve it to be his duty to yield to this sentiment, 
natural m men who have a consciousness of their 
stiength and of their worth 

‘ The Empei or was, it is true, at the head of 1 20,000 
disciplined men ready for anything , but three hostile 
armies, each stronger than his own, were advancing 
against him — from the north that of General Stemmetz 
and that of Prince Frederick Charles, and fi om the east 
that of the Crown Prince of Piussia The cavaliy of 
these thiee armies had already met, and had appeared 
m the neighbourhood of Faulqucmont If the French 
army accepted battle by advancing towards the Saire, 
it , might be cut off from Metz by the tioops of the 
Prince Royal , if, on the contrary, it moved towards the 
Vosges, it might be compromised by the armies of Prince 
Frederick Charles and General Stemmetz 

* Indeed, now that we have seen the sad lesults of 
VOL IV. 
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book the campaign unfold themselves before us, it may be 
aaid that it would have been better to fall at the head 
of 1 20,000 men than to have led, by the force of events, 
to the capitulations of Metz and of Sedan; but who 
could then foiesee the extent of our disasters P 

‘ The events which we have recalled had diminished 
the confidence of the troops m the Chief of the State , 
for the military reputation he had acquired during the 
short Itahan campaign was not well established enough 
to withstand bad fortune These events had produced 
even more pernicious effects m Pans Public opinion 
made Marshal Leboeuf responsible for the delays m the 
formation of the aimy, and the Opposition was de- 
manding peremptorily that the Emperoi should give up 
the command of the army Under these circumstances 
an important success might have closed the mouths of 
opponents , but it was hardly permissible to hope fox 
it The Emperor was compelled to accept the lesigna- 
tion of Marshal Leboeuf , and on August 1 3 he placed 
the command of the army of the Ehine m the hands of 
Marshal Bazaine, who had the confidence of the troops 
and of the country ’ 

The Emperor defined his position henceforth to the 
end of the campaign ‘ While placing all the troops 
around Metz under the command of Marshal Bazaine, 
the Emperor remained under the constitution the su- 
preme chief of the army , and might, m an analogous 
position to that which the King of Prussia had assumed, 
direct the general defences of the country But 111 
Pans the Government, harassed by the attacks of the 
Opposition, the violence of which increased with our 
reverses, found itself compelled to make all kinds of 
concessions 1 

1 While the Emperor was at Geneial Ohangarniei, who had re- 
Metz, and after the first reverses, mamed hostile to him throughout his ( 
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‘ Prom August n M de KAratry demanded the 1m- chap 
peachment of Marshal Leboeuf The Legislative Body — 
rejected his proposition On the 12th the Count de 
Pabkao announced that Marshal Leboeuf had resigned, 
and on the 1 3th that Marshal Bazame was m command 
of the army of the Rhi n e Duiing this sitting the Op- 
position demanded that the war should be conducted 
m a repubhcan manner ( rdpublicamement ) To a ques- 

tion by M Barth&eray Samt-Hilaire, whether Maishal 
Bazame’s command comprehended the Imperial Guard, 
the Minister of War rephed m the affirmative M Guyot 
Montpayroux wanted to know whether there were not 
commanders above or on an equahty with Marshal 
Bazame , and the Count de Palikao rephed that there 
were none “ Then,” cried M Baithelemy Samt-Hilaire, 

“ Marshal Bazame is generalissimo , that will give con- 
fidence to the country.” 

! It was obvious that the ministers, incessantly 
haiassed by *he perfidious attacks of the Opposition, 
were, m spite of their zeal and devotion, powerless to 
defend the Emperor Everything then tended to decide 

good fortune, hastened to him to and mLombaidy disappear, I cannot 
offei his offices The interview took control myself But let us proceed 
place in the Emperoi’s bedroom ‘ He offei ed me his hand “ Sue," 

‘ My heait beat as he appealed/ said I said, “ I have come to askyoui pei- 
the Geneial, describing the scene to mission to let me die m the midst of 
M Adiien Marx ‘The teais came your soldiers ” His usually impassive 
to ray eyes Unhappy aoveieign 1 countenance hetiayed violent emo- 
His face betrayed cruel suffeungs lion He bowed Youknowthe lest 
And he has been called “ cowaid I ’ — He wilhdiew, leaving me with Gene- 
he who hefoie the fiist cannon was lal Leboeuf’ The General joined 
filed carried a heady in his entiailsthe Marshal Bazame, and gallantly shaied 
hall which killed him later m Lon- "with the Marshal’s forces their evil 
don When I leinember that this fortune, following thorn to Geimany 
man, tortured by a hornble disease, as pnsoner of war 
remained on hoiseback at Sedan an Ohangainier died in Februaiv, 
entile day, watching the prestige of 1877, and waa buried, with gieat 
France, his throne, his dynasty, and pomp, at the Invahdes, 
all the glory reaped at Sebastopol 
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lug return to Pans , but be would not execute this 
project before the army of the Rhine bad left Metz. 

‘ On August 13 Marshal Bazaine informed the Em* 
peroi that be should follow the plan already laid down, 
which consisted m making the entire force cross to the 
left bank of the Moselle, m order to reach Verdun, and 
thenee to maich to Ch&lons to join the tioops already 
assembling there 

‘On the morning of the 14th the letreat began. 1 
Two army corps had already reached the left bank, and 
the Emperor had fixed his quarteis at Longueville for 
the might, when the sound of cannon announced that 
the part of the aimy remaining on the right bank had 
been attacked As it was under the protection of the 
toits, it was reasonable to hope that the retreat would 
not be attested ; but seveial divisions passed back to 
the right bank to take part 111 the struggle, so that the 
battle of Borny, although glorious for our arms, delayed 
the passage of the troops for some houis 

‘Nevertheless on the morning of the 15th the 
march upon Verdun was resumed In the morning the 
Emperor and the Pnnce Impel lal had been compelled 
to evacuate their quaiters precipitately, for several 
officers had just been killed theie by the fire of the 
enemy On the night of the 15th they were established 
with pait of the army at Giavelotte 

‘ As the telegiaph did not exist on this line, Napoleon 
III could receive no news fiom the capital , and it was 


1 The Empeior, on leaving Metz Fiance, at voua nvftliserez de ddvoue- 
on August 14, addiesseda proclama- ment et de courage avec l’arrade 
turn to the inhabitants ‘ En yens Je conserveiai le souvenn recon- 
quittant pour aller combattie 1’inva- naissant de l'accueil que j’ai trouvd 
sion, je confie h votre patnotisme la dans voa muis, et j’espere que dans 
defense de Cette grande citd Voua dee temps plus heureux je pounai 
ne parmettrez pas que I’d ti anger revenir vous remercier de votre noble 
s'empare de ce boulevard de la conduits’ 
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to put himself in communication "With Paris that he chap 
decided to precede the army to CMlons He left at „ Jn . 
4 o’clock on the morning of the 16th with an escort of 
two legiments of the Guaid So little was ageneial 
engagement anticipated that it had been decided the 
Emperor should take the shortest road , but Marshals 
Bazame and Canrobert persuaded him to pass by Con- 
flans and Etam. On this road only a few uhlans were 
seen, and they quickly disappeared The Emperoi 
arrived at Veidun at 3 o’clock on the 16th, and on the 
evening of the same day he reached the camp at 
CMlons There he heard of the glorious but fruitless 
battles of Rezonville and Saint Pnvat, and he felt a 
mortal regret that he had not been present at them ’ 

The Imperial quart eis at Chftlons, where Napoleon 
1H. had spent many proud and happy hours, and had 
shown his son to his troops, weie now crowded with 
anxious soldieis and politicians. Here were Pnnce 
Jerome Napoleon and General Trochu, MacMalion and 
Rouhei , discussing before the advancing hosts of Ger- 
many, not only how they were to be repelled, bat how 
the revolution which Eavre, Gambetta, Rochefort, and 
their congeneis were fomenting was to be kept down 
While General de Moltke was watching Bazame and 
MacMahon, M de Bismarck was marking the good work 
which the irreconcilables of the Eiench Chamber were 
doing foi him His threat of 1866 was being worked 
out , he was punishing Prance ‘ a coups de revolutions ’ 

On the morrow of his arrival, the Emperor, at 
the suggestion of the Count de Palikao, appointed 
General Tiochu, by decree, Governor of Pans, an 
appointment disastrous alike for Prance and for the 
Imperial dynasty 1 The deliberations and resolves 

1 ' Quelle pieuye plus flagrante du <jue l’lndiffiSrence montriSe it l’dgard 
relftchement des mceurfj politiques de la trahison du gfo&saL Trochu P 
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book of GMlons are succinctly described by the Emperor 
. XIV „ Having remarked that the first result of the convoca- 
tion of the Legislative Body was the fall of the Olmei 
Ministry, and that it was illegal without his consent, 
he dwells on the immediate evil consequences The 
new (Pahkao) Ministry was formed, and all kijids of 
important appointments weie made without reference 
to him On these facts His Majesty has the following 
commentaiy ‘ While good fortune lasts the difficulties 
we have described disappear, for it is easy to agree on 
measuies when success has increased the legitimate in- 
fluence of the Chief of the State , but it is quite other- 
wise after misfoi tunes Moral authority is no longer 
with the army , it returns to the public powers located 
in the capital This is so tiue that Napoleon I himself, 
although he was absolute master and encompassed with 
an incomparable prestige, felt that after reverses the 
greatest danger that menaced the estabhshed order of 
things was not from the enemy, but m Paris , and he 
hastened thither after the disasters of Moscow and of 
Waterloo ’ 


VoilJt un militaire qui a pi to ser- 
ment & l’Empereur, qui report de lui 
dans un moment supidme la plus 
giande marque de confiance II est 
nommd commandant eupdneur de 
toutes lea forces 1 tones dans la capi- 
tals , ll doit veiller sur les joura de 
I'lmpdratnce , et cet homme, qui, le 
4 au. matin, piomet&la Edgente qu’on 
passera sui son corps avant d’arrrver 
jusqu’S elle, laisse envahir le Ooips 
Ldgislatif et les Tuileiies , et quelques 
diefitres sont & peine dcouldps depuissa 
aOlBnnelle protestation qu’il usurpe 
le pouvoir et se ddclare president du 
gouvemement de la D dfense nationale 
Jamais frahison plus noire, plus fla- 
grantfy pips impardonnahle n'a dtd 


consommde, car elle s’est pioduite 
vie-iY-vis d’une femme et en pidsence 
de l’mvaeion dtiangdre , et cet homme, 
qu’il faut appelei tiaitie, parce qne 
c’est son noru, semble jornr malgid 
cela de l’estime gdndiale II est 
nommd dans plusieuis departements 
a l’Aesemblde nationale par dee rtlec- 
teuis ignorants On ne rougit pas 
de lui donner la main et on le 
nomine pidsidenfc de commissions qui 
doivent statuer sur des points d’hon- 
neui Oe fait ne montre-t-il pas 
jusqu’h l’dyidence que nous ayons 
perdu le sens moral P ’—Lea Pitneipes, 
pm im Ancten Diplomate — the work 
of Napoleon III 
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But the Empress and the ministers united m im- 
ploring the Emperor not to return under defeat to his 
capital, and he yielded 

Their reflections, the Emperor said, which were not 
without reason, resigned him to the fate of following 
the army of Marshal MacMahon, ‘ whatever its destina- 
tion might be ’ He remarked that his position was the 
most trying a sovereign had ever borne * Chief of the 
State, responsible to the French people, he was, by the 
force of circumstances, shorn of the rights he held from 
the nation, and condemned to be powerless while he 
saw under his eyes his army marching to an abyss ’ 
He owed much of this sorrow to the fatuous vanity and 
the rashness of M Emile Olivier, still his sympathies 
were with the fallen minister as an honest and a sincere 
friend , and before leaving Chalons he wrote to him 
(August 19, 1870V — 

‘ My dear Monsieur Ohviei, — I have been so en- 
grossed with military events that I have not before 
been able to tell you how I regretted youi with- 
drawal from the Ministry You have given me so 
many proofs of devotion that I had become accus- 
tomed to reckon on you to smooth difficulties and 
to give direction, exempt fiom weakness, to public 
affairs I hope, nevertheless, that our relations will 
remain as intimate as m the past I am doing my 
utmost to regain our lost giound Shall we succeed 2 
God knows 1 Beheve, my dear Monsieur Olivier, 111 
my sincere friendship Napoleon ’ 1 

1 ' Mon chei monsieur Olivier, h comptei sul vous pour aplamr Ibs 
— J’ ai dtd si prdoccupd dea 6vi5ne- difficulty et impnmei aux affauea 
meats militaues que je n’ai pas une maiche feime et exempte de 
qnCore pu vous due combien j’avais faiblesse J’espere ndanmoins que 
regrettd votre depart du immature nos relations contmueiont & elie 
Vous m’avez donnd taut de pieuves aussi intimes que pai le pasad 
(la ddvouementqua je in’iStais babitud ‘ Je fais ines effoits pour tddie 
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hook And with this parting shake of the hand to a well- 
— mtentioned minister, who had had Ins full share m 
precipitating the calamitous war, Napoleon followed 
Maishal MacMahon to the fatal field of Sedan On the 
lesponsibihties foi that immense disaster Marshal Mac- 
Mahon gave conclusive testimony at the Trocku trial 
He said, speaking as a witness — 

‘ I am bound to say — for justice must be done to 
everybody — that m the course of the operations the 
Emperor never mteifered with the movements ordered 
by me, and that the operations were always commanded 
by me and not by him At Rheims, at the Cbfine- 
Populeux, the Emperor was of opinion that the army 
should retire on Pans it is I alone who ordeied the 
movement m the direction of Metz I declare boldly 
and with all my stiength, that the capitulation of Sedan 
may be called disastrous, but not shameful The fact 
is, it was not a premeditated capitulation, it was an 
army that had dehveied battle undei bad conditions, 
that had been driven by supenor foxces to the banks of 
a river, to a position from which it was impossible for 
it to escape 5 

‘ On the 30th, at four o’clock m the afternoon,’ 
Napoleon wrote, 1 ‘ the Empeioi and the Duke of 
Magenta were on the heights of Mouzon, wheie the 
twelfth coips was m position They had both dis- 
mounted In the distance they heaid the artillery of 
General de Pailly , and General Pajol, who had made 
a reconnaissance to judge the state of things, had 
brought back the news that the fifth corps was retiring 
on Mouzon The Marshal then said to the Empeioi 
that all the army would soon have crossed to the right 

<le regagner le terrain peidn Le Oliviti, i ma sincere amitte. 
pourrons-noua ? Dieulesait! ' Napoleon.’ 

‘Oroyez, mon cher monsieur i (Eumes Fosthumes 
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bank of the Meuse, that he would not leave Mouzon chap 

before the operation was completed, but that, since all - ] _ n 

was going well, he advised the Emperor to repair to 
Cangnan, where the fiist corps must have alieady 
ariived and where the head-quaiteis would be esta- 
blished 

‘ Napoleon ITT departed therefore full of confidence 
as to the result of the day , but hardly an hour had 
elapsed since his arrival at Cangnan when General 
Ducrot came and gave him the most alarming news 
The fifth corps had been dnven back m disorder on 
Mouzon, with the brigade sent to support it The 
Marshal begged the Emperor to retire as quickly as 
possible to Sedan, to which the army would withdraw 
The Emperor could hardly beheve that affairs had 
changed so thoroughly m a few hours He at fiist elected 
to remain with the first corps, but, at the pressing soli- 
citation of General Ducrot, he decided to depart, and 
arrived by railway, at eleven o’clock at night, at Sedan 
He was urged to proceed to Mezidres while the railway 
was still free He might rally the corps of General 
Yinoy and establish another point of resistance m one of 
the strong places of the North , but he thought he 
would, m this case, be accused of seeking personal 
safety, and he preferred to share the fate of the army, 
whatever it might be The equipages and escoit 
having remained at Cangnan, the Emperor entered 
alone on foot, followed by his aides-de-camp, in the 
silence of the night, the town of Sedan, which was about 
to become the theatie of such terrible events 
After a description of Sedan the Emperor continued 
1 General Da crot, it must be stated, had correctly esti- 
mated the position It was at the Calvaiy of Illy that 
he wished to estabhsh the centre of resistance How- 
ever, on the 31st the tioops were placed m position 
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book round the town They described a semicircle, which, 

. from Sedan as the centre, extended diametrically some 

3,000 metres, the extremities touching the villages of 
Bazedles and Flomg 

‘ From this semicircular position it followed that 
the hne of retreat was by the centre, and that if the 
troops weie driven back they would by a natural 
instinct precipitate themselves towards the town, which 
thus became an entonnoir to engulph them Above 
and to the north of Sedan are the remains of an en- 
trenchment called the Old Camp, which dominates 
the neighbouring ravines , and all the ground which 
stretches to the south of this camp is covered, as 
General Ducrot says, with garden walls, hedges, and a 
number of houses joined to those of Givonne, making 
the place a veritable maze Held by a few stout troops, 
it would be very difficult to dislodge them , but, on the 
other hand, if a corps repulsed and in disorder came 
there for shelter, it would be impossible to rally and 
reform them It was on this broken ground that, on 
the morning of September i,the battle began The 
enemy, attacking both our wings at once, endeavoured 
evidently to sm round us and cut off our retreat 

‘ The Marshal Duke of Magenta having informed 
the Empeioi of his intention, repaired at once to the 
outposts The Empeior, on horseback, accompanied by 
Ins staff and a troop of guides, followed 

‘ It is easy to understand the state of his moral 
being Ho longer acting as commander-in-chief, he 
was not sustained by the feehng of responsibility which 
animates the mind of him who commands , nor had he 
that exalting excitement of those who are acting under 
orders, and who know that their devotion may secure 
victory The powerless witness of a hopeless struggle, 
convinced that on this fatal day his life and his death 
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were alike useless for the common safety, lie advanced chap 
to the battle-field witfi tliat cool resignation which j^L_ 
meets danger without weakness but also without en- 
thusiasm 

£ On leaving the sub-prefecture the Emperor met 
Marshal MacMahon, who was being brought back m an 
ambulance carriage After exchanging a few words 
with him he advanced towards the village of Bazeilles, 
where the division of marines was hotly engaged 

‘ At Balan General Yassoigne described to him the 
position of the army As every group of officers at 
once drew the enemy’s fire upon it, the Emperor left 
his escort and most of his aides-de-camp with a battalion 
of chasseurs who weie screened by a wall, and moved 
forward, followed by four persons, towards an open 
height where the greater part of the battle-field could 
be surveyed 

‘ At this moment General Duciot, to whom Marshal 
MacMahon had transferred the command, was executing 
a retreat, which, under the present circumstances, was 
the best course to adopt The Emperor sent Captain 
Hendecourt, one of his staff, to him, to know which 
direction he wished to give to the troops This 
young and promising officer never reappeared He 
was probably killed by an obus All the ground on 
which we stood was ploughed by the enemy’s projec- 
tiles, burstmg around us 1 

‘ After having remained several hours between the 
Moselle and Givonne, the Emperor desired to join the 
lines of mfantiy which were to be seen on the heights, 

1 General Pajol was with the enemy cannot he questioned Four 
Emperor throughout the day In officers weie wounded at his side — -a 
giving evidenoe at the trial of M general (his aide-de-camp) and thiee 
Paul de Oassagnac for libel against staff officers ’ See his pamphlet on 
General Wimpffen he said ‘ The Sedan 
conduct of the Emperor before the 
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book but which were separated from him by an inaccessible 
ravine In order to reach them he had to make a 
detour, and thus found himself m the maze of Givonne 
already descubed The roads were crowded with the 
wounded who were being earned to the ambulances , a 
park of artilleiy blocked the avenues, through which 
Groze’s division had the greatest difficulty m making its 
way. Ainved near the old entrenched camp, it became 
impossible to advance further, the infantry which occu- 
pied this fort being about to letne m good order 
towards the town It was already evident that every 
line of letreat was intercepted by the enemy, who 
occupied the cncumfeience Piojectiles directed to- 
wards the centre struck the troops m front and m the 
rear Many of the soldiers, pretending to be without 
cartridges, made lor the only gate of the town which 
remained open. 

‘ After having been during nearly five hours witness 
of a struggle the end ol which was at hand, the Emperor, 
despairing of the possibility of gaming the heights of 
Illy horn the position in winch he was, decided to le- 
enter the town, to confei with the wounded Marshal, 
and m the hope of leavmg it by the gate that opens on 
the departmental road to Mezieres Three wounded 
officers of his staff weie earned by the soldiers It was 
thus that he returned to the sub-prefecture, several 
obuses having fallen neai Ins horse, but without harming 
it 1 He caused a reconnaissance of the way by which 


1 ‘L’Emperem, sorli deSedaaveis officieis XI etait trfea souffiant du 
sept heures du matin, avait lencontrd Dial qiu l’emporta en 1872 
le marshal blessd, n’fitait pas intei- L’Empeieur lentia ft Sedan aprts 
•vonud&ns le ddbat pour le comraande- etre restd deux Kernes sous les obus ’ 
ment entre Ducrot et De Wmpffen, — Pi 6m de la Gumre Fianco-AUe- 

et Stait rentid en vdle vers midi, mande, par le colonel Fabre, pp. 143, 
apres etra lastd passivement sous le 148 E. Plon et Che, Pans, 1875. 
leu qui tua ou blessa plusieurs de ses 
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lie reckoned, upon leaving to be made at once , and he 
was informed that the Mdzidres gate was bamcaded and 
could not be opened, and that already the streets through 
which he had just passed were blocked by a pell-mell 
of men, hoises, and waggons There was nothing for it 
but to remain and wait the issue of events 

4 About 3 o’clock a staff officer from General Wimpf- 
fen, who had, as senior officer, assumed the command- 
m-chief, made his way with great difficulty to the 
sub-prefecture He came to propose to the Emperor 
to place himself at the head of the tioops that could be 
got together, and to endeavour to cut a way through 
the enemy’s lines towards Cangnan The first impulse 
of Napoleon IH was to accept the proposal , but lie 
soon saw that, the difficulty of nding through the 
blocked streets apart, it did not become him, m order 
to save himself, to sacufice the lives of many soldiers, 
and to escape with the commander-in-chief, deserting 
the rest of the army and leaving it without a directing 
head — to certain destruction He refused, therefore, 
General de Wimpffen’s offei 1 

‘During this time events had become worse and 
worse The heroic but unavailing charges of the 
cavalry had not stopped the advance of the enemy 
The brave General Margueritte, fatally wounded, had 
just been brought, at his lequest, near the Emperoi 
At this time, on both banks of the Meuse, the surround- 
ing hills were crowned with several hundred pieces of 
aitillery, which, by a couveigent fire, threw their pro- 
jectiles into the town Houses were on fire , roofs weie 
buist m Death claimed many victims m the choked 


1 General Robeit, examined by man to pick up even a battalion to 
Jules Favre at the Oassagnac tual, follow seiiously a movement towards 
said ' I believe it would have been Oangnan ’ 
impossible for tbe most energetic 
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book streets, m the barracks transformed into hospitals, and 
XIV - m the courtyards where men of all ranks had taken 
lefuge 

‘ On this the commanders of the three army corps, 
Generals Lebrun, Douay, and Ducrot, came m succession 
to report to the Emperor that further resistance was 
impossible , that the troops, after having fought for 
twelve houis without rest or food, were discouraged , 
that all who had not been able to gam the town were 
massed m the trenches and against the walls , and that 
it was tune to come to a resolution 

‘ Since the departure from Chdlons until this time 
the Emperor had held it to be his duty not to interfere 
m the least degree with the plans and decisions of the 
commander-in-chief , but at this supreme moment, when 
by an unheard of fatahty 80,000 men appeared to be 
reduced to the peril of death without the means of 
fighting, he remembered that he was the sovereign, 
that he was m charge of souls, and that he ought not 
to allow men, who might live to serve their country at 
some future time, to be massacred under his eyes 

£ Napoleon HI sent one of his aides-de-camp to as- 
cend the citadel, there to assure himself of the actual 
state of things The officer executed his task with the 
greatest difficulty The citadel, as well as the streets, 
was gorged with soldiers who had taken refuge there 
The report of the aide-de-camp confirmed those of 
the generals Consequently the Empeior sent General 
Lebrun to Geneial de Wimpffen, with the advice that 
he should ask for a suspension of hostilities, which 
would give time to collect the wounded and to take 
counsel 

‘ General Lebrun not returning, the number of vic- 
tims increasing every moment, the Emperor assumed 
the responsibility of hoisting the flag of truce Napo- 
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leon III understood the gravity of the responsibility chap 

which he was incurring, and foresaw the accusations that 

would be raised against him The situation rose before 
him m all its sadness, and the remembrance of a glorious 
past appeared m conti ast to add to the bitterness of the 
present How would men admit that the army of Se- 
bastopol and of Solfermo had been compelled to lay 
down its arms P How would it be made clear that, con- 
fined m a narrow space, the more numerous the troops 
the greater must be the confusion , and, therefore, that 
the chance of re-establishing discipline, m order to con- 
tinue the fight, was diminished ? The prestige of the 
French army was about to disappear at a blow ; and m 
the presence of an unexampled calamity the Emperor, 
albeit a sti anger to the resolutions which had led to it, 
would stand alone responsible m the sight of the world 
for the disasters the war was about to produce And, 
as though m this supreme hour nothing should be 
wanting to the gravity of the situation, General de 
Wimpflen sent Ins resignation to the Emperoi Thus 
this touted aimy was about to find itself without a chief 
and giude, when the greatest energy was indispensable 
to restoie a httle order, and to treat, with some chance 
of success, with the enemy General de Wimpfien’s 
resignation was not accepted , and the commander-m- 
chief was made to understand that, having commanded 
during the battle, his duty obliged him not to desert 
his post under these critical circumstances 1 

‘ While the white flag was being hoisted a Prussian 
officer demanded to be led to head-quarters By him 

1 The conduct of Geneial de of this officer, to whose incapacity 
Wimpffen was exposed by Geneial and vanity the capitulation was due 
Ducrot, and the rest of the generals Had Duerot remained m command 
who were at Sedan, at the He Cas- the army would have effected a safe 
sagnac tiial , while not a single com- retreat (See Appendix XI ) 
pamon m arms appeared in favoui 
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kook it was made known that his sovereign was at the gates 
of the town On the other hand, the King of Prussia 
was ignorant of the fact that Napoleon III was within 
the walls of Sedan Under these circumstances the 
Emperoi decided that the only step that remained 
for him to take was to address himself directly to the 
sovereign of North Germany It had been so often 
1 epeated m the papers that the King of Prussia was not 
making wai against Fiance, but only against the Em- 
peroi, that Napoleon III was convinced that on dis- 
appeaimg from the scene and placing himself m the 
hands of the conqueior he would obtain less disadvan- 
tageous conditions for the army, and at the same time 
facditate the conclusion of a peace by the Eegent He 
sent, then, a letter by one of his aides-de-camp to the 
Kmg of Piussia, by which he placed his sword m his 
hands 1 

£ The Kmg, sui rounded by his staff, received Geneial 
Reille, and appealed to be astonished when he found 
that the lettei did not announce the capitulation of 
the town and aimy, but having been informed that 
General de Wnnpffen was the commander-in-cliief, he 
lequested Ins presence at the Prussian head-quarters 
that evening ’ 

The hard tenns on which Geneial Moltke first insisted 
were not modified m the least particular by the passion- 

- 1 ‘ Moimieui mon Fifeio, — N’ayant quulles nous nous lencontrons, 
pas pu mounr au milieu de mes j’accepte l’dpde de vote MajeBtd, 
tioupes, ll ne me reste plus qu’b le- et je la pue de vouloir bien nommer 
mettre mon 6p<5e entie les mams de un de yob officiers, muni de yob 
ratre Majesty Je auis de votie Ma- plems pouvoirs, pour traater de la 
jestd le bon freie, capitulation de l’armbe qiu s’est si 

‘ NaioUson ’ biavement battue sous yos oidres 

De mon cotd j’ai dbsignb le gdndial 
The Kmg replied — de Moltke S, cet effet Je suis de 

‘ Monsieur mon Fibre, — En le- votre Majeatd le bon fibre, 
giettant les circonstances dans lea- ‘ Gtoj-latoo,’ 
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ate pleading of the French commander , and then Na- chap 
poleon, who beheved m the generosity of King William, -...f 1 ; 1 
went forth, on His Majesty’s mvitation, to plead for 
his vanquished soldiers The Emperor tells his own 
story — 

‘ On the morning of September 2 Napoleon III , 
attended by the Prince de la Moskowa, entered a droski 
drawn by two horses and drove to the Prussian lines 
General Beille preceded him on horseback, m order to 
warn the Count de Bismarck of his arrival Beckoning 
upon returning to the town, he took no leave of the 
troops, nor of the battahon of grenadiers, nor of the 
Cent Gardes who were his habitual guard When the 
portcullis of the south gate of Sedan was lowered, the 
zouaves who were on guard there saluted him with the 
cry of “ Vive l’Empereui ! ” It was the final adieu that 
was to fall upon his eais Arrived within a quarter of 
a league of Donchdry, and not wishing to go to the 
Prussian head-quarters, the Emperor stopped at a little 
roadside house, and waited there for the Chancellor of 
the Confederation of the North The Chancellor, in- 
formed by General Beille, soon arrived 

‘ The conversation began on the French army, which 
was the vitally urgent topic The Count de Bismarck 
stated that General Moltke alone was empoweied to 
discuss that question Then the Count asked the Em- 
peior if he was prepared to open peace negotiations 
The Emperor replied that his present position prevented 
him from touching on the subject , that the Begent 
being m Pans with the Ministers and the Chambers, 
could, independently of him, negotiate for this object, 
so desirable for all 

‘ “ But,” the Chancellor of the Confederation puisued, 

“ the French, with their character as I understand it, 

VOL. IV L L 
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rook will never forgive us our successes Tlie peace can be 
mv , , „ 

- — , — ■ only a truce 

‘ “If the conditions proposed by Prussia,” the Emperor 
leplied, “ aie marked by that generosity which the 
Empeioi Alexander showed m 1815, the peace to be 
concluded may be durable ” 

‘ When M de Moltke arnved, Napoleon HI requested 
that nothing might be decided before the interview he 
was about to have with the King, since he hoped to 
obtain from His Majesty some concessions m favour of 
the army M de Moltke promised nothing, He only 
announced -that he was about to repair to Vendresse, 
where the King of Prussia was , and the Count de 
Bismarck invited the Emperor to go to the CMteau de 
Bellevue, which had been chosen as the place of meet- 
ing It became manifest that it would be put off until 
after the signature of the capitulation 

‘ During this time -General de Wimpffen had sum- 
moned a council of war, at which about thirty-two 
general pfficers were present, and these unanimously,:- j 
according to General Wimpffen’s official report, deblared " 
that it was impossible to continue the struggle, and that 
the capitulation was a hard but an absolute necessity 1 
The commander-in-chief of the French army soon 
arrived at Bellevue, and m a room on the ground floor 
discussed with Generals de Moltke, de Podbielslu, and 
Count de Bismarck the clauses of the capitulation 
When it was signed, General de Wimpffen communicated 
its terms to the Emperor, who was above A few 
minutes later the King of Prussia arrived on horseback, 
accompanied by the Prince Koyal and followed by a 
few officers. 

‘Three years had elapsed since the sovereigns of 

1 Two generals afterwards protested, pretending that they had opposed 
the capitulation j 
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France and Prussia had met, under very different err- chap 
cumstances William III had gone to Paris with the - — r — - 
Emperor of Eussia during the Universal Exhibition; 
and Napoleon PH had done the honours of the capital, 
brilliant with the competing industries of the universe, 
with the maivels which prosperity engenders, and by 
the presence of many of the soveieigns of Europe. 

To-day, betiayed by fortune, Napoleon III had lost all, 
and had come to place m the conqueror’s hands the only 
thing that was left to him — his liberty 

‘ The King of Prussia, as he wrote to his Consort, 
comparing in his mind the present position of the 
Emperor with that he occupied when he had last seen 
him, expressed to him his stiong sympathy under his 
misfortunes, which he attributed, he said, to imprudent 
counsel 1 He declared nevertheless that it was im- 
possible to afford bettei conditions to the army He 
informed the Emperor that he had chosen the palace of 
Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel, as his residence Then the 
Prince Eoyal advanced and shook him affectionately by 
tile hand, and m a quarter of an hour the King retired 
The Emperoi was permitted to send a telegram m 
cypher to the Empress In this despatch he announced 
the events that had happened, and advised her to 
negotiate a peace ’ 

Peace on easy terms compared with those of the 
following year might then have been obtained by the 
Empi ess, with the support of the Emperor of Eussia , 
but the Opposition had won their game, and on Sep- 
tember 4, the day of their victory and of General . 
Trochu’s shameless defection, Prance was embarked on 
a second and much more disastrous campaign than the 
first had been 

1 The Prince also hore testimony to the great dignity of the Emperor 
during the intei view 


il2 
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According to the Emperor’s account, M de Bismarck 
drew General Castelnau aside while the sovereigns were 
together, and begged him not to put faith m the reports 
of the newspapeisthat the Bang had said he was making 
war only against the Emperor The King, he said, 
naturally fought against the army and its chief, while 
he had a weapon m his hand, but that he had never 
expressed his intention of upsetting a dynasty which, 
according to him, was the best for Prance and for 
Europe 1 It was arranged that the Emperor should 
remain at Bellevue until he could be conducted to 
Germany through Belgium He left on September 3, 
accompanied by one of the King’s aides-de-camp and a 
squadron of hussars, passing through the Prussian lines 
He ai rived that night at Bouillon, where he was received 
with marks of sympathy, and on the morrow he slept at 
Vemers 

On the morning of the 5th, the Emperoi relates, 1 0 
heard of the revolution m Pans j * 

‘ Thus the misfortunes of the campaign of 1870 were 
to be centupled. No regular government to gather 
together the forces of the country and show the enemy 
an entire people united for its defence, no regular 
government with authority to conclude an honourable 
peace with the help of the neutral Powers France is 
about to be given ovei to a fanatical demagogy, that 
will uselessly spill torrents of blood and waste the 
resources of the country, to end in a shameful peace ’ 

It was under the weight of these sad presentiments 


5 See Genei al Pajol’a pamphlet on 
Sedan, The Om mans m France, by 
Sutherland Edwards, General Pu- 
crot’s Joumie de Sedan , Genoralde 
Wimpilfen’s pamphlet, the Fiench 
Official Enquiry in to the Capitula- 


tions, JDes Causes qui ont amen6 la 
Capitulation de Sedan, par un officier 
attachddl’EtatMajoi-Gdndral, Field 
Maishal Count Moltke, by Professor 
W Muller, translated by Percy E, 
Pinkerton, London, 1880, &c 
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that the Emperor, separated from his son, 1 and doubtful chap 
as to the fate which might be awaiting the Empress, 
arrived, on the evening of the 5th (September 5), at lus 
splendid puson He was received at the station by the 
civil and mihtaiy governors of the province, and through- 
out his captivity was treated with scrupulous respect 


1 The Piince Impenal had been conducted to England vid Belgium, 
and was safe at Hastings, 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHISLEHUKST 

book Napoleon HI remained at Wilhelmshohe from Septem- 
ber 5, 1870, to March 19, 1871 On the eve of his 
arrival he had learned that a revolution had bioken 
out m Pans; on the day of his depaiture the news of 
the triumph of the Commune reached him 

He watched the progress of the war and of the revo- 
lution m Pans with the ardour of a patiiot, and not 
with the impatience of a dethroned sovereign anxious 
to regain his crown He laid it down as a principle to 
guide himself, and all who remained true to him, that the 
Government of National Defence, since it had usurped 
supreme power, should be left to do its work un- 
molested by agitations from without In ‘ Les Prmcipes, 
par un ancien Diplomate,’ wheie he cast his observations 
and reflections into a methodical literary form, as his 
wont was he denounced the weakness and baseness of 
the Governments that hastened to recognise the heroes 
of September 4 before they had received any sanction 
whatever from the country To acknowledge a revolu- 
tionary government which a nation has formally ac- 
cepted was just to his mind , but to hasten to desert a 
faithful ally, and to sacrifice treaties won with some of 
its best blood, as England did, was to play a bad part 
4 On September 4,’ said the Emperor, ‘ there was m 
France a government chosen by the free vote of the 
nation, and not an insurrection Four times the nation 
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had solemnly accepted it All the Powers of Europe 
had not only recognised this government, but had been 
pleased to value their intimate relations with it! Hardly 
three years had elapsed since nearly all the sovereigns 
of Europe had journeyed to Pans to greet the chief of 
the nation. It was a splendid festival — an act of 
solemn homage accorded to the power of the hen of 
Napoleon I , a consecration of his dynastic rights — and 
yet, when a petty faction, emboldened by the treason of 
the principal military chiefs, upset this government, 
which was much more occupied with the defence of the 
country than with its own existence, a sad and extra- 
ordmaiy spectacle presented itself 

‘ All the Powers kept the same ambassadors and 
ministers m Pans, and offered the protestations of 
friendship to the revolution which had the day befoie 
been tendeied to the legitimate government They thus 
sanctioned the illegal acts of the paity chiefs who had 
seized the lems by the favour of General Trochu’s 
defection and that of a minority of the Chamber They 
witnessed unmoved the disorganisation of the public 
administration, and assisted at that subversive propa- 
ganda which was to produce civil war with its woist 
barbarities, and the destruction of the monuments of the 
capital of arts and civilisation The English Cabinet 
was seen, forgetting all the memones of an intimate 
alliance, giving orders to its lepresentative not to follow 
the Empress Kegent if she transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Paris, and a few weeks later directing its 
ambassador to follow MM. Gambetta, Crdmieux, and 
Company to Tours ’ 1 


1 This dnection j S given m a Empiess,’ Bind Lmd Gianville* 
despatch from Laid Gianville to ‘should decide to -withdraw iioru 
Lord Lyons, dated Septemhei 5, Pans, w oidei to maintain the 
1870 ‘In case Hei Majesty the Imperial Government even with a 
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book The first public act of tlie Emperor during his 
— captivity was m the form of a letter to General 
Winrpffen m reply to his report on the battle of Sedan 
It was short and sharp — 

‘ General, — I have read your official report on the 
battle of Sedan It contains two assertions which I 
conti adict. If I did not accede to your appeal to cut 
our way out towards Carignan, it was because it was 
impracticable, as experience proved to you , and the 
attempt, as I foresaw, would only sacrifice the hfe of 
many soldiers I consented to hoist the white flag only 
when, m the opinion of all the commanders of army 
corps, further resistance had become impossible I 
cannot, therefore, have impeded your means of action 
‘ Believe, General, in my sentiments 

‘ Napoleon ’ 

Later a Council of Enquiry, with Marshal Baraguay 
d’Hilliers at its head, had been appointed m France to 
investigate the circumstances under which the series of 
capitulations of the war had been made Its report was 
issued m May, 1872 Its conclusions showed the beat 
and prejudice of the time, under which men's minds 
were unhinged Several commandeis were dismissed the 
service The fate of Uhnch, Bazame, and others is only 
too well known As regards Sedan the whole blame was 
laid upon the Emperor He rephed m the following 
letter, addressed to the generals who were at the 
capitulation — 

1 General, — I am responsible to the country, and I 

shadow of powai, you will undei he called upon to give youi advice or 
no oircumstancea accompany Her help — Geaitvillb ’ His Excellency 
Majesty , hut you will do all that left the Austrian and Italian am- 
lies m your power to contribute to bassadora to peiform even these 
her safety and comfort, if you should small courtesies. 
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can accept no judgment save that of the nation regu- chap 

laily consulted Nor is it for me to pass an opinion on — 

the report of the commission on the capitulation of 
Sedan I shall only remind the principal witnesses of 
that catastrophe of the cutical position m winch we 
found ourselves The army, commanded by the Luke 
of Magenta, nobly did its duty and fought heroically 
against an enemy of twice its numbers When dnven 
back to the walls of the town and into the town itself, 

14,000 dead and wounded covered the field of battle, 
and I saw that to contest the position any longer was 
an act of desperation The honour of the army having 
been saved by the bravery which had been shown, I 
then exercised my sovereign right and gave orders to 
hoist a flag of truce I claim the entire responsibility 
of that act The immolation of 60,000 men could not 
have saved France, and the subhme devotion of her chiefs 
and soldiers would have been uselessly sacrificed We 
obeyed a cruel but inexorable necessity My heart was 
bi oken, but my conscience was tranquil Napoleon 

‘ Camden Place May 12, J872 ’ 

How all the unjust and ungenerous commentaries 
on the great act of moral courage with which the 
Emperor closed his reign ate into his heart, albeit no 
angry complaint escaped him, from the day he left 
France until he died, was made known by his last 
words 

The hfe of Wilhelmshohe was sad and silent Its 
dreary monotony was broken only once, when the 
devoted Empress travelled thither to throw herself into 
the arms of her husband and comfoit him 

The Emperor rose even before dayhght, and the 
lights m his window might be often seen far into the night 
How he wrote and studied, even under the calamity 
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hook which had delivered him a prisoner into the hands of 
the enemy who hsjd spread a net for him years before, 
his posthumous writings bear witness His work on the 
military forces of France since 1852 was one that alone 
would have taxed all the power of a man of less mental 
energy than the Emperor But he pursued also his 
artillery and other scientific studies, wrote on the poli- 
tical drama enacting m France, gave fresh forms to his 
old ideas on the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration, and even made experiments for the economy 
of heat m houses 1 It was from the palatial prison of 
Wilhelmshohe that he addressed his last proclamation 
to the French people — 

‘ Frenchmen,’ he said, ‘ betrayed by fortune, I have, 
since my captivity, observed the profound silence which 
is the mourning of misfortune While the armies were 
face to face I refrained from all woids or steps that 
might divide men’s minds I cannot now hold my 
peace, m the presence of the disasters of the country, 
without appealing insensible to its sufferings. 

‘ At the moment when I was compelled to give myself 
up a pusoner I could not treat for peace Being no longer 
free, my resolution would have appeared to be dictated 
by personal considerations I left to the Government of 
the Regent, established in Pans with the Chambers, the 
duty of deciding whether the interests of the nation 
demanded the continuation of the struggle 

1 The Empress, m the course of from the lower rooms, wheie rich 
a conversation on the Loan to people live, might he made to warm 
Lahoui Society, of which she had the ganets of the pool folk of the 
been the active piesident, lemarlted uppermost storeys, It was an idea 
to me that it had often occuned to worthy of the august lady who sent 
her how heat was lost m Pans her invalid bed (on which the Prince 
houses, and that a plan might he Imperial was bom) to Bdranger, to 
adopted hy which the wasted caloric give him ease m his last illness — B J. 
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‘In spite of unheard of reverses, France was not cihp 
conquered Our strong places were intact, few depart- — 
ments were invaded, Pans was m a state of defence, and 
the extent of our misfortunes could be limited 

‘ But while all men’s eyes were turned towards the 
enemy, an insurrection broke out m Paris The seat of 
the national representatives was violated , the safety of 
the Empress was menaced , a government installed itself 
by a surprise at the H6tel de Yille ; and the Empire, 
winch all the nation had just acclaimed for the thud 
time, deserted by those who were bound to defend it, 
was upset 

‘ Giving truce to my just resentment, I exclaimed, 

“ What matters the dynasty if the country can be 
saved ? ” and, instead of protesting against the violation 
of the law, my prayers were given to the national de- 
fence, and I have admired the patriotic devotion which 
the sons of all classes and all parties have shown 

‘ Now that the struggle is suspended, that the 
capital, m spite of a heroic resistance, has fallen, and 
that all national hope of victory has vanished, it is time 
to ask for an account from those who have usurped 
power, of the blood spilt unnecessarily, of the rums 
piled up without reason, and of the resources of the 
country squandered without authority 

‘ The destinies of France cannot be given up to an 
unauthorised Government, which, after disorganising 
the administration of the State, has not left standing a 
single authority emanating from universal suffrage A 
nation cannot longer obey those who have no right to 
command Order, confidence, a solid peace, will be re- 
established only after the people shall have been con- 
sulted by the Government which is best fitted to repair 
the misfortunes of the country 

‘ Under the solemn circumstances m which we find 
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book ourselves, in the face of the invasion and of Europe on 
. the watch, it is important that Prance should be united 
m her aspirations, m hei desires as in her resolutions 
This is the end to which all the efforts of good citizens 
should tend 

£ Por myself, grievously wounded by so many in- 
justices and bitter deceptions, I do not stand forward 
to-day to claim the rights which foui tunes m twenty 
years you have freely conferred upon me In the presen ce 
of the calamities that encompass us there is no room for 
personal ambition , but so long as the people, regularly 
convoked, have not manifested their will, my duty will 
be to address myself to the nation as its real represen- 
tative, and to say to her, “All that is done without 
your direct authority is unlawful ” 

‘ There is only one Government, the creation of the 
national sovereignty, which, standing above the egotisms 
of party, has the strength to heal your wounds, to re- 
open your hearts to hope, as the profaned churches will 
be to our prayers, and to bring back work, and concord, 
and peace to the bosom of the country Napoleon' 

‘ Wilhelmshohe Fehmaiy 8, 1871 ’ 

The Emperor beheved that universal suffrage would 
redress his wrongs, confound his calumniators, and re- 
erect the Empire He was confident that the millions 
of the people who had responded to his appeal m the 
Spring of 1870, were still tiue to him But when the 
pews of the elections leached him at Ohislehurst he was 
overwhelmed with grief He uttered not a sing le com- 
plaint. It is not on record that he gave way even mo- 
mentarily to anger , but he was struck to the heart, for 
ihe truly loved the people from whom the blow pro- 
ceeded Por some days he remained in deep melancholy , 
and then his patient spirit reasserted itself, and he 
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turned to his little study by his bedroom, where he chap 
worked, with the portraits of the Empress and Prince ^. Iv 
Imperial on the desk before him, at his dreams for the 
good of the many who had just spumed him 

The Emperoi , giown grey and old, landed at Dover 
on March 20, 1871, and was enthusiastically received 
by an immense crowd, shouting , 1 Yive l’Empereui I Vive 
lTmpdi atnce ! ’ The Empress and the Prince Im penal 
were there to receive him, and they threw themselves 
into his arms as he landed, while many of his old friends 
and members of his Court pressed around him He was 
cheered by the warmth of his English welcome On 
April 3 the Queen paid him a fiiendly visit. On 
August 15, his birthday, Ohislehurst was alive with 
visitors from France, and gay with floral offerings and 
tokens of the remembrance and loyalty of ofliccis of the 
Imperial Guard from Pans In Sejitember he went 
with the Prince to T01 quay, while the Empress paid her 
mothei a visit m Spain , and m Ins journey thither , and 
on his leturnm the following month, he was icceived 
at the stations with demonstrations of sympathy These 
weie renewed wherever he appeared m public, as at a 
review of the Woolwich garrison, or when he watched 
the thanksgiving progress of the Prince of Wales to St 
Paul’s This warm welcome to the old land of exile 
soothed, but could not cure, the melancholy of the life 
at Ohislehurst The Empeior’s comfort lay in the de- 
votion of the Empress, and in the noble qualities he 
marked in his son , his strength, in the capacity to em- 
ploy every hour of his day 

His disease had been aggravated by the physical 
exhaustion of the campaign, and especially by the horns 
he had spent m the saddle at Sedan, so that he moved 
little beyond the bounds of the park about Camden 
Place He went m the summer of 1S72 to the Isle of 
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book Wight, but the good gamed was only temporary He 
xnr - would walk by the hour up and down the long corridor 
of Camden Place with Ins arm on the young Prince’s 
shoulder, whde he talked with him of men and things, 
inculcating those kindly sentiments and generous ideas 
which time has already compelled his enemies to concede 
to him After the midday breakfast, at which the httle 
Court met for the first time in the day, he would sit m 
the morning room in his arm-chair (the arms supported 
by eagles) by the wood fire, and talk cheerfully with the 
Empress or with any visitors who had come It was a 
small cncle in which the Imperial couple moved, but- 
it was one of steadfast friends The Duke de Bassano 
and his son, the Clarys, Drs de Corvisart and Conneau, 
Augustin Filon, the tutor and beloved friend of the 
Prince Impel lal, and Pistil, weie of the household ; and 
many staunch adherents, the chief among them being M 
Bouher, were constantly on the road between Paris and 
Chislehurst The Emperor talked willingly and freely 
of the remote past, but was a listener when contempo- 
i ary politics were brought before him If he interfered it 
was to advise moderation or to protest agamst reprisals 
When M Guizot behaved unhandsomely in regard to 
the Emperor, m some letters published in the 4 Times ’ 
after Sedan, the Empress, m her just indignation, 
telegraphed to the Emperor at Wilhehnshohe, saying 
she had the correspondence between the Guizots and 
-the Empeior, which showed them to be his 4 ob lig es,’ 
and proposed to publish it The Emperor telegraphed 
back 4 1 forbid you to mention a word of it M Guizot 
is an illustrious Frenchman I have helped him I do 
not confer favours m order that they tnay become arms 
against my enemies Hot a word 1 1 

1 This generosity did not prevent press after tlie Emperor a death -with 
M Q-uizot from distressing the Em- threats of a lawsuit to compel her 
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Sometimes the afternoon would be occupied going chap 

over family papers, the Emperor sitting quietly by . ^ 

while his consort or one of the gentlemen in attendance 
read them, and now and then interrupting with some 
anecdote the readings recalled or some leflection they 
suggested One afternoon the letters of Queen Hortense 
were examined, M Ellon assisting and the Emperor 
reading passages here and there Of the Queen’s de- 
scription of his uncle’s manners and sharp words the 
Emperor remarked that nobody had succeeded m 
describing Napoleon I like his mother He went on 
to say that the best portraits of Napoleon were by 
women Thiers had failed to present an image of the 
living man Sometimes the conveisation fell on a passing 
event m Pans that had particulaily moved the Emperor 
The re-naming the Rue du io Decembre the Rue du 
4 Septembre struck him as monstrous, inasmuch as 


to receive back tbe money Hie Ma- 
lesty bad given to tbe youngei Guizot 
He also let it be known that he would 
have to sell a valuable pictuie to be 
nd of tbe obligation In any case 
be considered himself ftee to lead a 
bitter opposition to tbe reading of 
M Olmei’s leception speech at the 
Academy, because it comprehended 
a manly vindication of theEmperoi’s 
character In M Ohviei’s addiess 
the following passage occurred ‘ S‘il 
l’avait appiochd davantage, s’ll avait 
fipiouvd son gland cceur, son esprit 
found de charme et de justesse, la 
douceur de sa Majestd paieible , s’ll 
dtait devenu le confident de see pen- 
sdes uniquement tournees au bien 
public et au soulagement deceuxqui 
souflrent , s’ll avait 6td tdmom de la 
Ioyautd avec laquelle ll a fondd et 
mis eu pratique les institutions les 
plus libies que notre pays ait encore 


connues , s’ll 1'avait contemplS mo- 
deste pendant la piospdritd, auguste 
pendant 1’mfortune — il aurait fait 
mieux que lui i endie justice il l’eut 
amid ’ — M Emile Oilmens Speech, 
piepmedfor his leception as a mem- 
bet oftheAcademie Ft avqcme, March, 
1874 

When the Empiess went to the 
Institute to heai Father Lacoidane’s 
reception speech, she was received 
officially by M Guizot, and she wa3 
' chaimed by his grave courtesy On 
the othei hand she was angry with 
her favounte preacher, Lacoidaire, 
foi his attack on the Empne As 
she retired she said to Count Baccioc- 
chi, who was in attendance ‘ Au- 
jourd’hui j’ai peidu un pidjugd et 
une illusion ’ The prejudice M 
Guizot certainly did his utmost to 
revive 
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book December io was the date when the nation had elected 
- XIV . their President, whereas September 4 was the date 
of an unlawful usurpation On this he made a note, 
to the effect that he had left the historical monu- 
ments untouched, with the emblems and names of the 
Bourbons upon them. 1 Even the Pont Louis-Phihppe, 
which he had rebuilt, he left with the name of the 
Citizen King upon it 

The most notable, however, of the afternoon conver- . 
sations at Chislehurst was that in which the Emperor 
renewed his discussion with the late Mr Thornton Hunt 
on the idea of an International Arbitration Congress, that 
had formed the subject of an interview at the Tuilenes 
m March, 1865 Mr. Hunt has described how, on being 
introduced to the Emperor at the Tuilenes, he was 
struck: with his quiet dignity and the affability of his 
address m conversation * Seated near Napoleon Hi , 
and exactly opposite him,’ Mr Hunt remarked, ‘ I lis- 
tened attentively to his observations, and willingly 
answered his questions Many subjects were touched 
upon, but throughout I remarked the Emperor’s fixed 
resolve to remain in perfect harmony with England We 
soon tinned, however, to our most important subject — 
the question of periodical congi esses of the Powers, a 
system which the Emperor had been the first to propose 
in his letter to the Queen of England, dated November 4, 
1863 In this letter he emitted the idea of an Inter- 

' * Camden Place, Obislclmret suspendu en fer dans la citd k Paris 

‘ L’Empeiem a laiasfi aux monu- qui so notnmait Pont Louis-Philippe 
ments hiBtoi jqnes,comme k Vei sailles L’Empeieor l’a remplamS par un su- 
par example, les armea etles emblames perbe pont en pierra II btait juste 
de la maison de Bornbon Les places de lui donner un nouveau nom Eh 
publiques ont consoi v<5 les statues de bien, l’Empereur a voulu que ce nou- 
Louis XIV et ITenu IV Les rues veau pont conaeivat le nom de Pont 
rappelant les'rfegnes prbcddents n’ont Louis-Philippe ’ — Manuscupt note of 
pas changes the Emperoi, CEavres Posthumes 

‘ Bien plus, ll ezistait un pont 
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national Council, the duty of which would be to watch chap 
over the affairs of Europe, to follow and study the _ 
various phases which the relations of State to State 
might assume, and to interpret and explain treaties ’ 

The plan, it was lemarked by the English Govern- 
ment, had been suggested by Lord Clarendon at the 
Congress of Pans, m the event of any difference occur- 
ring between the Ottoman Porte and one of the signatory 
Powers The Emperor enlarged it and made it of 
general application, recommending the meeting of his 
International Council at fixed dates — say, every ten 
years — and the gradual formation of a code of inter- 
national law. He even dreamed of an eventual inter- 
national parliament, charged with the formation of 
general laws for the government of the relations of 
States 

When Mr Hunt returned to London he found that 
the idea was coldly received 111 official circles Lord 
Palmerston tossed it aside as impracticable, or as full of 
risks and dangers But afterwaids Mr Hunt persuaded 
seveial Enghsh statesmen to give serious attention to 
the Empeior’s ‘great idea.’ So encouraging, indeed, 
were they that he obtained an interview with the Em- 
peror at Chislehurst, to beg him to write a work on the 
subject 

‘ I was struck,’ Mr Hunt said, ‘ with the change in 
him He was grave and more reserved, but he listened 
to me with attention, appearing to weigh each word 
that I uttered, and following the details as I unfolded 
them I concluded from our interview that the Em- 
peior would write the book if he found it possible, 
which he appeared to doubt ’ He attributed the Em- 
peror’s hesitation to his disinclination to touch on many 
questions which such a work must involve, but in not 
many weeks afterwards he knew that it was the shadow 

VOL IV MM 
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book of death which had prevented His Majesty from seeing 

XIV -I 

*- — , — - his way 

4 In any case,’ Mi Hunt concludes, ‘ as I have often 
remarked, 1 the day will come when the world will 
rejoice in the inauguration of this institution, which is 
wanting to our civilisation — “the International Council ” 
—and then, if gratitude still exists m men, humanity will 
remember that the exile of Chislehurst, Napoleon III , 
was the foundei of this court of legislation and of 
legal appeal of the nations 5 

At the close of 1872 the Emperor’s medical advisers 
agieed that an operation had become necessary, and it 
was fixed for January 2 Two operations were suc- 
cessfully earned out, but the state of the patient gave 
rise to serious doubts as to the ultimate results 

On the evening of January 8 the Emperor’s case 
appeared more hopeful than on any previous day since 
the operations began He slept peacefully through the 
night, watched by turns by MM Conneau, Filon, Claiy, 
and the doctors He was able to use from his bed m 
the morning, and felt relieved Another, and it was 
hoped a final, operation was to take place at noon The 
Empress had visited him as usual At half-past ten 
Sir Henry Thompson approached him A sudden change 
became apparent The strong regular pulse fell rapidly , 
the action of the heart failed The doctors were alarmed, 
and in a few moments the Empiess was at her husband’s 
bedside, but he did not recognise her Some stimulants 
were administered, and the patient rallied for a moment 
And then the Abbd Goddard administered the last sacra- 
ments of the Church, amid the weeping of the kn eeling 
gentlemen and ladies of the household, who had gathered 
about the death-bed. When the Empress leant ovei 

1 CEumes Poathumes, letter from Tjiointon Hunt to the Count de k 
Cliapelle, p 1 38 
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him and embraced him theEmpeior’s eyes fell upon his 
wife , he could not speak audibly, but he raised his lips 
to kiss the devoted and heroic companion he had taken 
to his heart at the height of his glory, and who had 
comforted his exile , and then he passed into his long 
sleep He had breathed his last when his son arrived 
from Woolwich It was a quarter past eleven on the 
9th day of January, 1873 1 

The Emperor’s last words, faintly addressed to Dr 
Oonneau, weie { Etiez-vous a Sedan? ’ 

The poor young Prince arrived from Woolwich only 
half an hour after his father had passed away The 
Empress met him at the door of the death chamber , 
and taking him m her arms, cried ‘ I have only you, 
Louis, left ’ 

On the 10th a post-mortem examination was made, 
and on the following day the body of the Emperor was 
embalmed, and on the 13th it was enclosed m three 
coffins and removed to the hall of Camden Place, 
transformed into a chapelle ardente (see Appendix XII ) 
The Empress and the Prince Imperial were visited by the 
Prince of Wales and other membeis of the Eoyal Family, 
and 1 eceived the most affectionate condolences from the 
Queen It was estimated that nearly 30,000 persons 
passed before the coffin at the lying m state. 

On the 15th the funeral m St Mary’s Church, 
Chislehurst, took place 2 

The obsequies were simple, imposing by the extra- 
ordinary throng of pimces, dignitaries of the Empire, 

1 The emotion 'with which the Italian cause, they voted a monument 
Emperoi's death was received m to him In Pans crowds attended 
Italy was universal Italian cities the funeral mass said m many of the 
sent messages of condolence to the churches 

Empress, the Royal Family went * For the Empei or’s will and 
into mourning , at Spoleto, where that of the Pirnce Impenal, see 
the Emperor had first fought in the Appendix XIII 
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book of humble representative bodies of Frenchmen, of rCpi e~ 
— , — - sentatives of the Queen, and of foreign countries, of 
marshals, prefects, and 'working men, who walked bare- 
headed behind the coffin to the Eoman Catholic village 
cliuich of Chislehurst — the gallant young Prince, who 
was destined six years later to be carried along the 
same lrne of funeral march, leading the mourners 

The body of the Emperor was afterwards deposited 
in a sarcophagus, the gift of Queen Victoria, and it 
lies at Chislehurst, surmounted by the banner which 
floated at Windsor over His Majesty’s stall as Knight 
of the Garter Opposite the tomb of the father he, still 
unbuned, the remains of the son whom he loved so 
well, and who was so entirely worthy of his love 

For her beloved husband and son the grief-stricken 
widow and mother is raising a mausoleum that shall 
be worthy of their fame, and which will also com- 
memoiate her heroism under the heaviest blows that 
have fallen upon one human heat t in modern times 


THE EM) 





L 

Mr. Kvnglake’s Fourteenth Chapter. 

Me. Kinglake lias printed Ins chapter on Napoleon III and app 

the coup d'etat, m the sixth edition of his ‘ Invasion of the * 

Crimea,’ with the following piefatory note. — ‘Not a word of 
this chapter has been changed since the day of its original 
publication m January, 1863, when the French Emperor was at 
the height of his power.’ 

When we have consideied the number of misstatements, 
inventions, calumnies, and false conclusions which Mr King- 
lake’s famous Fourteenth Chapter comprehends, we must re- 
main astonished at the audacity of this defiant statement. 

‘ C’est ignoble ’ ’ cried the Empeior, when he had read Mr. 
Kmglake’s laboured lampoon. It was ignoble to collect the 
mendacious statements of a man’s avowed enemies, to affect to 
derive the most damning facts against him from anonymous 
friends, to suppress every anecdote or event in his favour, and 
at the same time to use, as fact, every malevolent rumour or 
item of the scandalous gossip of the scattered Burgiaves. Mr. 

Kmglake was sharply taken to task in 1863 for his studied 
libel on the character of a Sovereign who had lemamed loyal 
in his alliance with England, whose Enghsh friends were men 
not in the habit of tolerating such a mean and dismal creature 
as he had painted, and of whom he proved himself, in every 
giaplne page of his commentary, to be ignorant. Since 1863 
proofs of Mr Kmglake’s blundeis have accumulated on his 
head , and yet he has not the candour to note them, much less 
the fairness to obliterate them It is with evident reluctance 
that he even qualifies them, as m the following instance — 

In his original text Mr. Kmglake remarks . * Partly upon 
giounds of this sort, but more perhaps by the teaching of 
universal fame, Pans came to beheve — and, rightly or wrongly. 

Pans still believes — that during the night of the 4th, and 
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APP again during the night of the 5 th, prisoners were Bhot m 

1 hatches and thrown into pits ’ In a note to his fifth edition 

there is the following reluctant qualification of the above — 

‘ I now have the name of a man — a man widely known and 
forming part of Louis Napoleon’s military entourage — who 
entered the Union Club of Pans m a state of joyous excite- 
ment, saying, with exultation, that he had just been “assisting” 
at the shooting of 165 insurgents m the Champ de Mars 
It is right to say that some time afterwards, when the fashion 
of this boastmg had a little declined, the man said he might 
> have “ unpeu emgtre ” ’ 

It is a pity that Mr Kmglake has not followed even the 
mild example of the ‘man widely known,’ and confessed to a 
little exaggeration at any rate Why does the advocate of 
Lord Raglan as the hero of the Crimean War withhold the name 
of his authority ; why, indeed, does he keep back the names 
of all, or nearly all, his informants, and particularly that of 
the informant who is generally credited with having supplied 
him with the bulk of his brief against Prince Louis Napoleon — 
a brief which he has thrust into that which he holds from 
Lady Raglan, in defiance of overwhelming testimony against 
the nefarious part m the Crimean War, or in the provocation of 
the wax, which he has thrust upon Napoleon III. ? 

A writer in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 1 m the autumn of the 
year when the first instalment of the ‘ Invasion of the Crimea ’ 
appeared, put the case between Mr Kmglake, his critics, and 
the public, with method and fairness ‘ We presume,’ said the 
writer, ‘Mr. Kmglake’s ambition was to write a philosophical 
history, a defence of Lord Raglan, and a true military chronicle 
His philosophical history is too biographical, his biography too 
imaginative, and his military history too diffuse ’ The writer 
then dissects some of the more important parts of Mr King- 
lake’s Fourteenth Chapter. He says, with justice- ‘The chapter 
taken by itself, written by the Duke d’Aumale or Victor Hugo, 
would have astonished no one by its extravagance, and in- 
terested most people by its power But m a history of the 
Crimean War and defence of Lord Raglan, who was not a states- 


July, 1863. 
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man, written by an English gentleman, not an exile, it is totally 
deficient m all that we should expect from a Christian, a 
philosopher, or a man of earnest and truthful research It is, 
moreover, wholly impertinent to the story It occupies one 
hundied and eleven pages, and goes into all those details which 
mahce, rage, or disappointment, male or female, political, 
mihtary, or financial, could invent. We cannot help thinking 
that a rmned speculator, a hterary Orleamst, a broken soldier 
m Brussels, and a faded beauty, must have sat m committee to 
accumulate facts for this wonderful chapter ’ 

If this committee had collected facts only, and had care- 
fully authenticated each before putting it m its place m the 
chapter, we could have quarrelled with the indictment only as 
out of place, and as an unwarrantable break in the story of the 
Crimean War j but when we find them gloatmg over dirty 
shreds and patches picked up anywhere, and presenting in the 
bulk a ramas 8 i 8 as incongruous and unsavoury as the contents 
of a ch/b'ffonnier’a hotte , and presently bedizening the figure of an 
honourable and illustrious man with the loques, we cry shame ’ 
and it becomes a duty to warn the pubhc against a deliberate 
falsification of history 

‘ The excuse for the performance,’ the ‘ Fraser ’ writer re- 
marks, ‘ is that the moment after the coup d’etat the policy 
of the French Government changed, in consequence of that 
necessity under which an usurper lies to do something before 
the world , and that, in order to show who and what that 
usurper was, it behoved our author to write upon the coup 
d’etat. We deny that there was any necessity to do this , but 
if we are wrong, we think that Mr. Kmglake should have 
begun from 1 848, which really was the source from which all 
these evolutions sprung Again, was Louis Napoleon the only 
man who had made a coup d’etat or crushed Constitutional 
Government? or was it, m fact, that m 1851 every monarch 
m Europe, either by himself or by the aid of his neighbours, 
had trodden out the hopes, the follies, and the crimes of 1 848 ? 
Were Mr. Kmglake’s friends m Austria guilty of no crimes m 
.Hungary and Italy which should call for a sensation chapter ? 
And were panic and alarm, prompting to cruelty, experienced 
m Pans alone ? ’ 
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These are very inconvenient questions, when addressed to 
the zealous friend of Austria. Our concern, however, is with 
the particular counter-revolution it has pleased Mr Kmglake 
to thrust mto his ‘ Invasion of the Crimea.’ 


‘Sire, — Le diffrrend qui s’est elevd entie Votie Majeste et la 
Porte Ottomane en est venu a un tel point de gravite, que je 
crois devon exphquer moi-meme directement a Votie Majeste 
la part que la France a prise dans cette question et les moyens 
que j’entrevois d’ecarter les dangers que menacent le repos de 
1’Euiope 

* La note que Votre Majeste vient de faire remettre a mon 
G-ouvemement et & celui de la Reme Victoua tend a etablir 
que le syst&ne de pression adoptd d6s le debut par les deux 
Puissances maritimes a seul envemm4 la question. Elle aurait, 
au contraire, ce me semble, continue a demeurer une question 
de cabinet, si l’occupation des Prmcipautes ne l’avait trans- 
ports tout a coup du domame de la discussion dans celui des 
faits Cependant les tioupes de Votre Majeste une fois 
entries en Valachie, nous n’en avons pas moms engage la Porte 
a ne pas considdrer cette occupation comme un cas de gueire, 
temoignant amsi notre extreme desir de concihation. Apr£s 
m’etre concerte avec l’Angleterre, l’Autuche, et la Prusse, j’ai 
propose a Votre Majeste une note destinee a donner une satis- 
faction commune. Votie Majeste l’a acceptee Mais h peme 
etions-nous avertis de cette bonne nouvelle, que son mmistre, 
par des commentaires exphcatifs, en ddtruisait tout l’effet con- 
cihant et nous empechait par 1& d’msistei a Constantmople sur 
son adoption pure et simple De son cotd la Porte avait 
propose a piojet de note des modifications que les quatre 
Puissances representees a Vienne ne trouv&rent pas maccepta- 
bles. Elies n’ont pas eu l’agidment de Votre Majeste Alors 
la Porte, bless^e dans sa digmtd, menacee dans son mdd- 
pendance, obeide par les efforts deja faits pour opposei une 
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armie a celle de Yotre Majeste, a mieux aime declarer la APP 
guerre que de rester dans Ce t etat d’mcertitude efc d’abaisse- . 
ment. Elle avait reclame notre appui; sa cause nous paraissait 
juste, Ies escadres anglaise e t franpaise recurent l’ordre de 
mouillei dans le Bosphore 

‘Notre attitude vis-4-vig de la Turquie etait protectrice, 
mais passive. Nous ne l’encouragions pas 4 la guerre Nous 
faisions sans eesse parvenu- aux oreilles du Sultan des conseils 
de pars et de moderation, persuades que e’4tait le moyen 
d’arriver a un accord , et les quatre Puissances s’entendirent 
de nouveau pour soumettre 3, Yotre Majestd d’autres proposi- 
tions Votie Majesty, de son cote, montiant le calme qui nait 
de la conscience de sa force, s’etait bornde a repousser, sur la 
rive gauche du Danube comme en Asie, les attaques des Turcs , 
et avec la moderation digne du chef d’un grand empire, Elle 
avait declare qu’Elle se tiendiait sur la defensive 

‘ Jusque-la nous etions done, je dois le due, spectateius 
mteresses, mais simples spectateius de la lutte, lorsque l’affane 
de Sinope vmt nous forcer a prendie une position plus tranchee. 

La France et l’Angleterre n’avaient pas cru utile d’envoyer 
des troupes de debarquement au secours de la Turqtue. Leur 
drapeau n’etait done pas engage dans les conflits qm avaient 
lieu sur la terre. Mais sur mer, c’etait bien different 

‘ II y avait a l’entr4e du Bosphore trois mille bouches & feu 
dont la presence disait assez haut a la Turqme que les deux 
premieres Puissances mantimes ne permettraient pas de l’at- 
taquer sur mei. L’ev4nement de Sinope fut pour nous aussi 
blessant qu’mattendu, car peu importe que les Turcs aient voulu 
ou non faue passer des munitions de guerre sur le terntone 
msse. En fait, des vaisseaux russes sont venus attaquer des 
batiments turos dans les eaux de la Turqme et mouilies tran- 
quillement dans un port tuic , lls les ont detruits, malgre 
l’assurance de ne pas faire une guerre agressive, malgre le 
voismage de nos escadres Ce n’etait plus notre politique qm 
recevait lfi, un echec, c’etait notre honneur militaue. Les 
coups de canon de Sinope ont retenti douloureusement dans le 
cceur de tous ceux qui en Angleterre et en France ont un vif 
sentiment de la dignite nationale. On s’est 4ciie d’un commun 
accord; Paitout ou nos canons peuvent attemdre, nos allies 
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doivent &tr© respect,4s De IS, l’ordre donnde a, nos escadres 
d’entrer dans la mer Noire et d’empficlier par la force, s’d le 
fallait, le retour d’nn aemblable 6v6nement. De IS, la notifica- 
tion collective envoyee au cabinet de Saint-Petersbourg pour 
lui annoucer que, si nous empechions les Turcs de porter nne 
guerre agressive sui les cotes appartenant a la Eussie, nous 
protegenons le ravitaillement de leurs troupes sur leur propre 
territoire. Quant a la flotte russe, en lui mterdisant la navi- 
gation de la mer Noire, nous la placions dans des conditions 
differentes, parce qu’il importait, pendant la durde de la guerre, 
de eonserver un gage qui put etre Tequivalent des parties occu- 
pies du territoire turc et faciliter la conclusion de la paix en 
devenant le titre d’un ^change desirable, 

4 Voila, Sire, la suite reelle et l’encliamement des faits. II 
est clair qn’amvis S, ce point, ils doivent amener promptement 
ou une entente definitive ou une rupture dicidie 

‘ Votre Majeste a donni tant de preuves de sa sollicitude 
pour le repos de l’Europe, Elle y a contnbui si puissamment 
par son influence blenfaisante contre l’esprit de disordre, que je 
ne saurais douter de sa resolution dans l’altemative qui se 
presente a son choix. Si Votre Majesti disire autant que moi 
une conclusion pacifique, quoi de pins simple que de declarer 
qu’un armistice sera signi aujourd’bui, que les cboses repren- 
dront leur cours diplomatique, que toute hostility cessera et que 
toutes les forces belligirantes se retireront des lieux oil des 
motifs de guerre les ont appelees ? 

4 Ainsi les troupes russes abandonneraient les Pnncipautis, 
et nos escadres la mer Noire. Votre Majeste preferant traiter 
directement avec la Turqine, Elle nommerait un ambassadeur 
qvu nigocierait avec un plenipotentiary dn Sultan un conven- 
tion qui serait soumise a, la conference des quatre Puissances 
Que Votre Majeste adopte ce plan, sur lequel la Reme d’Angle- 
terre et moi sommes parfaitement d’accord , la tranquillite est 
retablie et le monde satisfait. Eien, en effet, dans ce plan 
qui ne soit digne de Votre Majeste, rien qui puisse blesser son 
honnenr. Mais si, par un motif difficile a comprendre, Votre 
Majeste opposait un refns, alors la France, comme l’Angleterre, 
serait obligee de laisser an sort des armes et aux hasards de la 
guerre ce qni pourrait Stre dicidfi aujourd’hui par la raison 
et la jnstice. 
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1 Que Votre Majesty ne pense pas que la momdre animosity APP 
puisae entrer dans mon cceur , ll n’eprouve d’autres sentiments . . 

que ceux exprimes pax Votre Majeste Elle-meme dans sa lettre 
du 17 Janvier 1853, lorsqu’Elle m’Senvait Nos relations doi- 
vent etre smcbrement amicales, reposer sur les memes intentions . 
mamtien de l’ordre, amour de la paix, respect aux traites et 
bienveillance reciproque. Ce programme est digne du sou- 
veram qm le trapait, et je n’h6site pas a l’affirmer, j’y sms 
reate fiddle. 

‘ Je prie Votre Majeste de croixe a la smcente de mes senti- 
ments, et e’est dans ees sentiments que je suis, Sire, 

‘De Votre Majestd le bon ami, 

‘ Napoleon ’ 


III 

‘Messieurs les S^nateurs, Messieurs les D^put^s, — Depuis 
votre demise session, deux questions, vous le savez, ont prdoc- 
cupe le pays 1’msuffisance deia demi&re reeolte et les difficultes 
ext6rieures, mais ees deux questions, je me Mte de le dire, 
mspirent d 4 ja bien moms de cramtes, parce que, malgrd leur 
gravity, on peut en mesurer et limiter lMtendue. 

‘ L’msuffisance de la reeolte a etd estim6e a fenviron dix 
millions d’heotolitres de froment, representant une valeur de 
pr^s de 300 millions de francs et le chargement de quatre mille 
navires Le gouvemement pouvait-il entreprendre l’achat de 
ces dix millions d’liectolities sur tous les points du globe, pour 
vemr ensmte les vendre sur tous les marches de France? 
L’expenence et la sagesse disaient assez haut que cette mesuie 
eut 6t6 environnee d’embarras presque msurmontables, d’m- 
eonvements et de dangers sans nombre. Le commerce seul 
possedait les moyens financiers et matdnels d’une aussi grande 
operation. Le gouvemement a done fait la seul chose praticable • 
il a encourage la hberte des transactions en delivrant le com- 
merce des grains de toute entrave Le prix dleve d’une denrde 
si necessaore a l’alimentataon gdnerale est une calamity sans 
doute, mais il n’etait m possible, ni desirable meme de s’y 
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eoustraive, taut que le deficit n’etait pas comb Id ; car, si le pnx 
du bid cut 6td mfenetir en France a celtu des pays circonvoisins, 
les marches Strangers enssent etd approvisionnes aux depens 
des notres. Cet etat de choses devait produire neanmoms un 
malaise qu’on ne ponvait combattre que par l’activite du travail 
ou par la charitd publique Le gouvernement s’est done efforce 
d’ouvrir, dds le commencement de l’annee, des credits qui, 
ddpassant de quelques milbona seulement les ressources du 
budget, am&neront, avec les concoms des communes et des 
compagrues, une masse de travaux lvalues a prds de 400 
millions, sans compter 2 millions affectes par le Ministre de 
Hnterienr aux dtablissments de bienfaisance En m&ne temps, 
les consoils generaux et mumcipaux, la chante pnvee faisaient 
les plus louables sacrifices pour soulager les souffrances des 
classes pauvres. 

* Je recommande suxtout & votre attention le syst&ne adopte 
par la ville de Pans, car, s’ll se repand, comme je 1 ’espere, par 
toute la France, il previendra ddsormais, pour la valeur des 
cdrdales, ces variations extremes qui, dans l’abondance, font 
languor l’agnculture par le vil pnx du bid, et, dans la disette, 
font souffiir les classes ndeessiteuses par sa cherte excessive 

* Ce systdme consist© a creei dans tous les grands centres de 
population nne institution de erddit appelde Caisse de boulan- 
gene, qiu pmsse donner, durant les mois d’une mauvaise annde, 
le pain & un taux beaueoupmoms elevd que la Mercunale, sauf 
a le faare payer un peu plus cher dans les anndes de fertilitd 
Celles-ci dtant en gdndral plus nombreuses, on conpoit que la 
compensation s’opdre facilement On obtient aussi cet immense 
avantage de fonder des socidtds de credit, qui, au lieu de 
gagner d’autant plus que le pain est plus cber, sont mtdressdes, 
comme tout le monde, a, ee qn’il devienne a bon maxebe, car, 
eontrairement a ce qua a existe jusqu’a ce moment, elles font 
des benefices aux jours de fertilite et des perles aux jours de 
disette 

£ Je sms lieureux de vous annoneer mamtenant que sept 
millions d’hectohtres de froment dtrauger sont deja livr^s & la 
consommation, mddpendamment des quantity en route et en 
entrepot; qu’ainsi les moments les plus difficiles de la crise 
sont passes. 
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‘ II est im fait remarquable qui m’a profondement touche 
Pendant cet Inver ligoureux, pas une accusation n’a ete dingle 
contre le gouvernement, et le peuple a subi avec resignation 
une souffrance qu’il etait as&ez juste pour imputei aux cir- 
constances senles • preuve nouvelle de sa confiance en moi, et 
de sa conviction que son bien-6tre est avant tout l’objet de mes 
preoccupations constantes. Mais la disette a peine fime, la 
guerre commence 

1 L’annee deim4re, dans mon discours d’ouverture, je pro- 
mettais de faire tous mes effoits pour maintemr la paix et 
rassurei l’Europe J’ai tenu parole. Au fin d’eviter une lutte, 
j’ai 4t4 aussi loin, que me le permettait l’honneur L’Europe 
salt mamtenant, 4 n’en plus douter, que si la France tire l’epee, 
c’est qu’elle y aura 4t4 contrainte Elle salt que la France n’a 
aucune idee d’agiandis&ement elle veut umquement r4sister 
a des empietements dangereux, aussi, j’aime a. le proclamer 
hautement, le temps des eonquetes est passe sans retour, car 
ce n’est pas en reculant les limites de son terntoire qn’une 
nation peut desormais etre honoiee et puissante , c’est en se 
mettant a la tete des idees gen6reuses, en faisant pr4valoir 
paitout l’empire du droit et de la justice Aussi voyez les 
resultats d’une politique sans 4goisme et sans axn&re-pensee 
Yoici l’Angleterre, cette ancienne nvale, qm resserre avec nous 
les liens d’une alliance de jour en joui plus intime, parce que 
les idees que nous d4fendons sont en m4me temps celles du 
peuple anglais 

‘ L’Allemagne, qne le souvemr des anciennes gnerres rendait 
encore defiante, et qui par cette raison donnait depms quarante 
ans peut-etre trop de preuves de deference a la politique du 
cabinet de Samt-Petersbourg, a deja recouvr4 l’mdependance 
de ses allures et regarde librement de quel cote se tiouvent ses 
Interets, L’Autncbe surtout, qui ne peut pas voir avec in- 
difference les evenements qm se preparent, entrera dans notre 
alliance, et viendra amsi confirmer le caract&re de moialit4 et 
de justice de la guerre qne nous entreprenons 

£ Yoici, en effet, la question telle qu’elle s’engage L’Europe 
pr6occup4e de luttes intestines depms quarante ans, rassur4e 
d’ailleurs par la moderation de l’Emperenr Alexandre en 1815, 
comme par celle de son successeur jusqu’a ce jour, semblait 
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APP mecannaitre le danger dont pouvait la menacer la Puissance 
111 colossale qui, par ses envahissements successes, embrasse le 
Nord et le Midi, qui poss&le presque exclusivement deux mers 
inteneurs, d’oii ll est facile a ses armees et & ses flottes de 
s’elancer sur notre civilisation 11 a suffi d’une pretention mal 
fondee a Constantinople pour reveiller l’Euiope endormie. 

{ Nous avons vu, en effet, en Orient, au milieu d’une paix 
profonde, un souveiam exiger tout a coup, de son voisin plus 
faible, des avantages nouveaux, et, parce qu’il ne les obtenait 
pas, envahir deux de ses provinces Seul, ce fait devait mettre 
les annes anx mams de ceux que 1’imqmte revolte , mais nous 
auons aussi d’autres raisons d’appuyer la Turquie La France 
a autant et peut-etre plus d’mter&ts que l’Angleterre a ce que 
l’influence de la Kussie ne s’etende pas mdefimment sur Con- 
stantinople, car rdgner sur Constantinople, c’est regner sur la 
MediterranSe, et personne de vous, Messieurs, je le pense, ne 
dira que l’Angleteire seule a de grands mt<Srets dans cette mei, 
qui baigne trois cents lieues de nos cotea D’ailleurs, cette 
politique ne date pas d’hier ; depuis des socles, tout gouveme- 
ment national en France l’a soutenue , je ne la deserterai pas. 

‘ Qu’on ne vienne done plus nous dire, Qu’allez-vous fame 
a Constantinople ? Nous y allons avee l’Angleterre pour d4- 
fendre la cause du Sultan, et ndanmoms pom proteger les 
droits des chietiens , nous y allons pour defendre la liberty des 
mers et notre juste influence dans la Mediterranee Nous y 
allons avee l’Allemagne pour l’aider a conserver le rang dont 
on semble vouloir la faire descendre, pour assurer ses fionti&res 
contre la preponderance d’un voism trop pmssant Nous y 
allons enfin avee tous ceux qui veulent le tnomphe du bon ' 
droit, de la justice et de la civilisation. 

‘ Dans cette circonstance, Messieurs, comme dans toutes 
celles oil je serai oblige de faire appel au pays, je sms sflr de 
votre appm, car j’ai toujours trouve en vous les sentiments 
genereux qin animent la nation. Aussi, fort de cet appm de la 
noblesse de la cause, de la sincerity de nos alliances, et co nfian t 
surtout dans la protection de Dieu, j’esp&re arnver bient6b 
a une paix qu’il ne dependra plus de personne de troubler 
impunement.’ 
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IV 

Letter from Napoleon to Queen Victoria . 1 


‘ Madam and very deae Sistee, — Your Majesty was right m 
thinking that the Empress and myself would feel a deep in- 
terest m the happy event which has recently filled your mother’s 
heart with joy. It was only later that we learned the danger 
run by the Princess Frederick William, and with Your Majesty 
we rejoice that you are now fully reassuied as to the health of 
the Princess and her son 

s It is always with gratitude that I receive the counsels 
which Your Majesty is pleased to give me, for I appreciate the 
noble and friendly sentiments from which they spring, but I 
would at the same time ask permission to tell you frankly what 
the state of matters is The story of what has been going on 
for the last six or eight months is not a little curious 

! In the course of last summer I received from Italy, and 
particularly from Sardinia, confidential communications, which 
told me that the disquietude of Italy was such as could not fail 
ere long to lead to insurrections These were only prevented 
from breaking out by the counsels of Piedmont , nevertheless 
the Sardinian Government intimated to me that it would be 
difficult long to maintain this state of things, without holding 
out to the just complaints which reached it a hope of early 
redress , that the position was one of so much tension, that 
Piedmont would not draw back, even if it saw the way to do 
so, from a war with Austria I replied that I had always felt 
warmly for Italy, but that my first duty was to my country and 
to its mterests ; that the traditional policy of France had 
always been opposed to the exclusive influence of Austifa m 
Italy , that, nevertheless, my Government could not encouiage 
an aggressive line of conduct on the part .of Piedmont, nor 
support her m a struggle m which right would not be upon her 
side ; but that, on the other hand, she might rely upon being 
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vigorously backed, eithei if attacked by Austria, or if she 
became involved with this Power in. a just and lawful war. 

4 These pourparlers came to nothin gfn’eurentpas d'autres 
suites), but, towards November last, either because the un- 
populai measures taken by Austria m Italy had roused men’s 
minds, or because indiscreet language had been held at Tunn, 
or, finally, because a certain party bad found its interest in 
disquieting public opinion, certain it is that all at once rumours 
of war were spread on every side, founded both upon the con- 
dition of peoples’ minds in Italy and upon the state of our 
relations with Austria In the hope of calming these appre- 
hensions, I caused it to be announced in the ‘ Moniteui ’ that 
theie was nothing m our relations with foreign Poweis to justify 
such fears Notwithstanding this, as if under the influence of 
a real panic, everything continued to be construed in a warlike 
sense The conciliatory words to M. Hubner, the despatch to 
Marseilles of six batteries (without men or horses) destined 
for Algeria, the construction, as an experiment, of ten gun- 
boats, carrying each one gun, the armament of two troop-ships 
for the Algerine service, the purchase of some thousands of 
artillery horses to bring their number up to the peace footing, 
finally, the progress made with the reconstruction of our artillery 
equipment begun two years before— these were what were taken 
as so many warlike symptoms, and, although there was m 
fact nothing more , the persuasion to the contraiy is so general, 
that it would be difficult for me to persuade the public in 
France and abioad that I am not even now making immense 
preparations for war And yec at this very time simple 
prudence seems to me to enjoin that I should do much more ; 
for, on the one side, I cannot bhnd myself to the ill-will 
that surrounds me, and, on the other, for the last month I have 
been urgently appealed to by the King of Sardinia to mass 
20,000 men upon the Alps, ready to come to his assistance, m 
case of his being attacked by the Austnans. 

‘ I am, therefore, in no way responsible either for the ap- 
prehensions or for the agitation now on foot, and I can regard 
them with indifference But what wounds me deeply as a man 
and as a sovereign is to see that a mere rumour of war, vague 
and undefined, is sufficient to raise doubts of my moderation, 
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and to draw upon me the charge of ambition; and, conse- afp 
quently, that with complications beyond the Alps staring ns m n 
the face, people seem to deny to France, by anticipation, the 
influence to which she is entitled by her rank among nations, 
as well as by her history In presence of an imaginary inter- 
vention m the affairs of a country which touches our frontiers, 
all Germany seems of a mind to enter into a league against 
Fiance, and to dispute even her most legitimate action. Did 
Germany intervene m our embroilment with Eussia ? Or did 
Europe intervene when Germany upheld the cause of Holstein 
against Denmark ? 

‘ I admit to Your Majesty that this attitude of Germany 
sets me thinking deeply, and that I see m it great danger to 
the futuie, for I shall always respect the Treaties. I know that 
they cannot be changed except by general assent ; but respect 
for treaties does not run counter to my duty, which is to follow 
always the policy that is most m harmony with the honour and 
the interests of my country. 

‘ Nevertheless, I hope that the alliance with Your Majesty 
will always be maintained Two great countries may remain 
friends, although then interests m all questions may not be 
identical, provided the action of each shall have been settled 
by a preliminary understanding m accordance with the dictates 
of its political interests 

‘Your Majesty will, I hope, forgive me this long lettei 
But I felt hound to lay my thoughts before you, and you will 
see in it a fresh proof of my desire to find myself m accord 
with Your Majesty, and of the great value I attach to your 
opinion and advice. 

‘ I beg you to recall me to the remembrance of the Pnnce, 
and to believe in the sentiments of high esteem and smceie 
friendship with which I am 

‘ Your Majesty’s good hi other and friend, 

‘ Napoleon 


‘Palace of the Tmleries, Pehiuary 14, 1859 ’ 
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V. 

Conversation between the Emperor Napoleon and Louis 
Kossuth at the Tuilemes, May 5, 1859. 

APP At eleven at night Prince Jerome called for Kossuth and 

^ drove him to the Tiuleries The Emperor met him at the 

door of his private study, and shook hands with him heartily 
Writing to his wife next morning, Kossuth narrates the inter- 
view that then took place, lasting two hours, 

‘ The Emperor oidered the chamberlain m waiting not to 
allow us to be disturbed, and we sate down all three (His 
Majesty, Prince Jerome, and I), and conversed as follows — 

The Emperor ‘ The Pnnce has reported your views to me. 
I sinceiely desire that your patriotic wishes may be fulfilled. I 
appiehend that you attach two conditions to Hungary’s partici- 
pation m the war one that I should extend the scene of action 
from the banks of the Po to those of the Danube and Theiss , 
the other, that I should accompany the appearance of my 
troops upon Hunganan soil with a proclamation m which I 
should make appeal to Hungary’s decisions of 1849, and call 
upon your nation, as its friend and ally, to realise its Declara- 
tion of Independence, and to take up arms for the conquest of 
our common foe Have I accurately comprehended your views ? ’ 

Kossuth ‘ Admnably, Sire ’ 

The Emperor • ‘ I have thought over the matter. As far 
as the proclamation is concerned, I see no obstacle to that if 
the other condition, that of sending the troops, be fulfilled 
The proceeding is not unprecedented m the history of my 
House Here is the original draft of the proclamation which 
my uncle addressed to the Hungarian nation m 1809. Are 
you acquainted with it 9 ’ 

Kossuth: ‘ L’Empereur d’Autnche, mfidMe k ses trades 
mdconnaissant la gdndrosite . . 

The Emperor ‘ So it runsh- You have a good memory. I 
possess, therefore, a precedent, and it matters not to me that 
that proclamation then led to no result. This point might be 
considered as settled, therefore, were it not for the question of 
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a military expedition, in. which I am encountered by serious A£P 
difficulties England constitutes my chief obstacle. The Toiy . v 
Cabinet at present in power manifests a hostile attitude towaids 
all my undertakings, even m the Italian business. It sticks 
closely to the Convention of 1815, which others besides myself 
have long since torn to tatters That Convention proscribed 
the Napoleons Nevertheless, I am here. But any Convention 
Will serve as a cloak under which to conceal evil intentions. 

If the English Government assumes this attitude towards me 
even with lespect to my Italian enterprise, what would it do 
weie I to extend the war to the Danube region ? That would 
be held equivalent to a resolve on my part to erase the House 
of Austria from the list of Great Powers. But the English 
Government adheres firmly to that particular Power ; geneially 
speaking, one of the traditional axioms of British pohcy is the 
principle that the maintenance of Austna’s position as a Great 
Power is necessaiy to the preservation of the balance of power 
m Europe I have reason to believe that England would be 
capable of actually intervening against me. I cannot risk that. 

Pi ay take this into consideration 5 

The Prince * Could we not gam over England, Sue, by 
holding out to her the prospect of Constantinople ? ’ 

The Emperor (lighting a cigarette over the lamp): ‘One 
must never desire impossibilities.’ (‘ H ne faut jamais vouloir 
Pimpossible ’) 

Kossuth. ‘Does your Majesty wish that England should 
become your ally, as m the Ciimea. and take part m the war ? * 

The Emperor ‘ Oh, no, I do not think of such a thing 
I only wish that her neutrality should be secured It is scarcely 
likely that England would make war out of pure friendship for 
Austria. Nevertheless I am by no means at ease so long as 
England’s pohcy remains under its present gmdance ’ 

Kossuth ‘ The tiling would be, then, to upset Lord Derby’s 
Government, and to upset it just upon its foreign pohcy, so 
that the Whigs might come into office upon the basis of fore- 
gone engagements, fully assurmg England’s neutrality And, 
as your Majesty wishes for nothing more than this, permit me 
to declare that I will take upon myself the carrying out of this, 
enterprise.’ 
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The Emperor . 4 What do you mean 9 Do you really believe 
you can bring it to pass ? ’ 

Kossuth ‘ Yes, Sire, I hope so. Do not interpret my words 
as the outcome of extravagant boastfulness I take the liberty 
to observe to you that the feelings of the English people 
towards my native land are extremely favourable 1 (The Em- 
peror, interrupting ‘ That is true — I know they are.’) ‘Your 
Majesty knows that public opinion m England is a great power. 
Not that the peisons who direct Great Britain’s policy would 
refrain from disregarding public opinion, if it lay in their 
interest so to do, but it is a power chiefly because it ever 
proves a mighty support to them, when it suits them to appeal 
to it. I should, therefore, commence operations by persuading 
the Lord Mayor of London to preside m person over a meeting 
to which I would summon the people to pronounce itself m 
favoui of neutrality Further, I would fan popular excitement 
m other large cities, and preach my doctrine to monster 
meetings. There is no doubt that resolutions corresponding 
to my wishes would be adopted everywheie, which would find 
their echoes m the press as well as m all parts of the country. 
Thus could the foundation be laid for the overthrow ‘of the 
Tory Cabinet through the utilisation by the Whigs of public 
opinion on this particular question What we have to do is to 
furnish the "Whigs with a majority. 

* The two great parties almost balance one anothei m the 
House of Commons — there is but a slight preponderance m 
favour of the Tories The turn of the scale depends on the 
independent members, the nucleus of which congenes is the 
so-called “ Manchester School,” headed by Cobden and Bright. 
At a general election the Tones — judging by foregone circum- 
stances — will possibly gain twenty more votes But, even with 
that remfoi cement, they cannot hold their own against the 
Whigs, if these latter be supported by the independent 
members, some ninety m number, who cannot themselves form 
an Administration, but are, nevertheless, masters of the situa- 
tion. One of this party’s fundamental axioms is total abstinence 
from all Continental wars Lord Palmerston knows this per- 
fectly well, and will, if he desire to taka office, declare for 
neutrality. He will be obliged to come to terms beforehand 
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with the independent members, who, as he is awaie, dislike 
him, especially Cobden, the gieat popular leadei. That is the 
situation. 

‘ Now, I stand m the most intimate relations of friendship 
with the leaders of the Cobden faction, and I venture to assert 
that they will gladly cairy out any of my wishes which may 
not absolutely collide with their principles Happily our in- 
terests coincide entirely with their principles, wherefore I can 
reckon with certainty upon their support If I should be bo 
fortunate as to secure your Majesty’s authorisation thereto, I 
would at once communicate the affair to some of my friends 
and entreat them to wait upon Lord Palmerston, as soon as I 
should have sufficiently stirred up public feeling by meetings, 
&c., and promise him their support upon two conditions — 
firstly, that he and his Ministerial colleagues should engage 
themselves m wilting to preserve English neutrality even if 
your Majesty should extend the war to Hungary with the 
object of achieving the restoration of Hungarian independence; 
and secondly, that some of the membeis of the independent 
party should enter the Government, so that, m case his Lordship 
should find himself unable to maintain the promised neutrality, 
they should he m a position to break up the Cabinet altogether 
by quitting it m a body. 

‘ The Whigs will come into power shortly after the meeting 
of Parliament, in the first week of June, and I shall then 
have the pleasuie of laying before your Majesty the English 
Mimstry’s written guarantee of neutiahty ’ 

The Emperor • ‘ What jou tell me is extremely interesting 
and important. I beg you to proceed forthwith with this 
undertaking ; and be assuied that by making certain of Eng- 
land's neutrality you will sweep away the chief obstacle to the 
realisation of your patnotie wishes.’ 

In subsequent conversations the question of Geiman Unity 
cropped up, whereupon the Emperoi observed, with a smile, 
‘That would not suit me at all Two Germauies do not so 
much matter ; hut an United Germany would really he more 
than I could put up with.’ To which Kossuth, quoting the 
Empeior’s own words, replied, ‘ One must never desne im- 
possibilities 1 ’ 
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With respect to foreign intervention, the Emperor remarked, 
c Not only will Russia not mteifere with you again, but she will 
now regard the emancipation of Hungary with satisfaction, 
1 equirmg, of course, that the Hungarian question he not mixed 
up with that of Poland. The Prussian Cabinet has hitherto 
made no sign of an intention to back up Austria. Besides, 
\v ere Prussia to meddle, Hungary would certainly not become 
the seat of war But she will not mterfeie Co back to 
England and Avork there on behalf of British neutrality I 
empower you to come to a discreet undei standing with your 
friends upon the whole affan. Meanwhile, till you ha\ e settled 
everything m England, let the Hungarian refugees keep their 
eyes upon Italy. You shall be provided with money and arms. 
Senator Pietn will anange all these details ’ (To the Prince ) 
‘ Bring these gentlemen and Pidtn together, so that the business 
may be attended to without delay ’ (To Kossuth ) ‘ You will, 
of cuuise, prepaie the necessaiy popular feeling m your 
countiy, peihaps it would be as well to send confidential 
emissancs to Belgrade and Buchaiest As soon as you shall 
hare fulfilled your important mission m England, I beg you to 
come to Italy. Aw revow en Italie ' ’ 

Walking home-wards with Prince Jerome, the latter ob- 
seived inter aha, ‘A propos of Republicans, what -will your 
fi rends Ledru and Mazzim say to all this 9 ’ 

Kossuth ‘ They will ceitamly not be delighted. But for us 
the question now is, “ To be, or not to be ? ” I have often told 
Ledru and Mazzim that, to gam my end, I would contract 
alliances with emperors and kings, sultans, oi any other de- 
scription of despot — aye, with the very devil himself— only I 
Avould take good care that he should not carry me away 1 5 

Next morning the Prince and Pi6tn met Kossuth, Teleki, 
and Klapka by appointment ; the latter constituted themselves 
into a ‘ Hungarian National Directory, 5 aftei which Teleki and 
Klapka left Paris for Italy, and Kossuth went to London, 
where he succeeded tnumphantly m peiformmg the engage- 
ments he had entered into with Napoleon III. Having done so 
he set off with a joyful heart for Milan, where, on July 3, he was 
admitted to a second and last mteiview with the Emperor, 
which will best be described in his own words . — 
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‘ He received me at eight o’clock in the morning, and kept 
me with him a whole hour, so that the King of Sardinia 
himself had to wait half an hour before he could gam admission. 
Pietri was present at our interview First of all, I made a 
full repoit of the results of my efforts m England , at first only 
m words, not to appear m the light of a braggart. But Pietri 
interposed, saying, “ The most astounding circumstance is, Sue, 
that M Kossuth has m his pocket letteis by which the 
English Ministers pledge themselves to preserve England’s 
neutiality even if we should march to Hungary” “Is that 
so?” asked the Emperor, “may I see the letters 9 ” I 
handed them to him. They seemed to interest him deeply ; 
he read one after the other, smiling from time to time and 
shaking his head, as though he found much that surpnsed him 
in the letters 

‘“Then,” I said, “your Majesty will have gathered from 
those documents that I have not only fulfilled my undertaking 
according to our programme, but have obtained a far greater 
success than I was enabled to promise to you m Pans Now 
that the obstacles which your Majesty feared on the part of 
England exist no longer, I feel myself called upon to ask. 
What decision has your Majesty come to with lespect to 
Hungary ? ” ’ 

The Empeior* ‘There is still a difficulty — Prussia In 
consequence of your journey hither (for European diplomacy 
attaches great importance to your movements) I have received 
a despatch from Lord John Bussell, m which he, officially I 
may say, emphasises the assurance of England’s neutrality; 
but he also expresses the opinion that by taking up the Hun- 
garian cause I should provoke Prussia.’ 

Kossuth* ‘As England’s neutrality is seemed, that is by 
no means probable. But, even admitting that Germany were 
angered, is your Majesty disposed to accept a peace which 
leaves the Italian question unsolved ? ’ 

The Emperor ‘I shall accept no such peace, unless I 
should be beaten in the field, or compelled to do so by an 
European army of mediation.’ 

Kossuth . ‘ Then I ask your Majesty if it be possible — 
leaving Hungary out of the question— to avoid provoking 
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Germany ? Let us suppose that you drive the Austrians out of 
Verona . they will cross the Isonzo to German soil, and your 
Majesty will not he able to follow them. But it is an absurdity 
to concede neutrality to an enemy upon his own territoiy ’ 

‘ So it is,’ interposed theEmpeior; £ it is simply ridiculous — 
one could nevei finish with him 1 ’ * Theiefore, Sire, you will 

assuredly pursue the conquered aimy across the Isonzo, and 
theie is your provocation to Germany 1 But if you will come 
to Hungary, the possibility of a German war will be sensibly 
diminished, and, moreover, your Majesty will secure to yourself 
the alliance of a nation which can supply you. with 200,000 
warriors, who will fight like hons. The Prussians will think 
twice before they draw the sword when they may be sure of 
being attacked by the Due de Malakhoff with 1 80,000 men on 
the Rhine, and of finding 40,000 Frenchmen and 200,000 
Hungauans in their rear ’ 

Emperor ‘ That is true ; and I tell you frankly, loyally, 
that I am fiimly resolved to make Hungary independent, if no 
unforeseen event accrue to prevent me from so doing. I will 
do it Let us discuss how it is to be done Are you still 
determined not to summon your countrymen to arms until I 
send them a French army ? ’ 

Kossuth ‘ More steadfastly than ever , and this is my 
reason. Of two things one either the uprising would not, by 
reason of defective military organisation, be poweiful enough 
to knock the Austrians on the head before your Majesty could , 
send us aid, even if you intended to help us, in which case 
Hungary would he crushed for another fifty years , or the up- 
rising would assume vast dimensions and achieve great successes, 
in which case the terrified Austnans would abandon Italy and 
throw themselves upon us with their whole might Prussia, 
too, would offer them assistance, as she would only have to do 
with us, and not with your Majesty ’ 

The Emperor , ‘ You act like a patriot I accept this basis ; 
either I will send an army to Hungary, or I will not require 
Hungary to use But I will send her an army if within the 
range of possibility , only I must first carry out certain further 
military operations heie. Should, however, Europe force me 
by an armed mediation to make peace, the Hungarian expedi- 
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tion must be foregone , but m no other case Meanwhile, do app 

all you can to form an army m Hungary. I will give you VI 

money and every other facility It lies m your own interest to 
have an army of your own acting with the French troops ’ 

Kossuth: ‘Doubtless, but only in co-operation with the 
French troops 1 ’ 

Emperor . ‘ That is understood Au revovr I ’ 1 


VI. 

The Emperor to Pivnce Napoleon. 

‘Pans, Mai cli 29, 1863 

c My dear Cousin, — I have delayed answering your letter, for 
it pains me to enter on a discussion which can only lead to re- 
criminations on the past. I have, I confess, been surprised to 
see how little justice you render to my conduct towards you for 
twelve years, and how mistaken you aie as to your own The 
recollections of our childhood are as dear to me as to you, but 
they have nothing to do with the questions now before us. 
Since the morrow of the day when I was elected President of 
the .Republic, you have never ceased by your words and actions 
to be hostile to my policy, whether during the Presidency on 
December 2, or since the Empne. How have I avenged myself 
for this conduct? By seeking every opportunity of putting 
you forward, of making you a position worthy your rank, and 
of opening an arena for your brilliant qualities Your Crimean 
command, your marriage, your dotation, your Ministry of 
Algeria, your corps d'armee m Italy, your admission into the 
Senate and Council aie manifest proofs of my friendship for 
you Need I recall how you have responded to them? In the 
East your discouragement made you lose the fruit of a well- 
opened campaign. People have a right to be suiprised that 


1 Memmi s of My Exile By the Original Hungarian by Feiencz 
Louis Kossuth Translated fiom Jausz Oassell & Oo , 1880. 
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you never hold Eeceptions, and that your name never appears 
m any charitable effort Your Algerian portfolio you sent me 
back one fine day on account of an article m the ‘ Momteur ’ 
As for your speeches m the Senate, they have never been 
otherwise than a serious embarrassment for my Government 
And yet you complain of my conduct towards you People are 
astonished rathei that I have so long toleiated m a member of 
my family an opposition which alarms and casts hesitation 
among the partisans of our cause. The 4 Times ’ not long ago, 
speaking of you, said that if an English Prince followed m 
England the same line of conduct as you, he would be dis- 
avowed by pubhc opinion Be assured that it is the same m 
France, and that, except a few flatterers of no account, people 
disapprove an attitude which has all the appearance of rivalry 
Do I claim, however, that your words should be the faithful 
echo of my intentions and thoughts ’ No , but what I have a 
right to require of a Prince of my family is that, m speaking 
before the first body of the State, he shall at least disguise diver- 
gencies of opinion, when they exist, under proprieties of form 
I will never admit it to be of advantage to anybody to speak 
m the Senate as in a club, launching insults at everybody’s 
head, and expressing oneself without reserve, as if your past 
were irreproachable, and a3 if your future required no care. 
In your last speech you violated all propriety. By quoting my 
writings yon had the appearance of wishing to put my acts in 
contradiction to my words By attacking the Emperor of Eussia 
even for his kind attentions to me, you have put me m such 
a position that if to-morrow the Eussian Ambassador were rude 
to you, I should have no right to complain of it to his Govern- 
ment Lastly, by attacking my Minister you showed a want of 
tact and an animosity which it is difficult to excuse. And, after 
this, you consider my letter to Billault was an affront to you 
It was, however, the mildest and most honest reply that could 
be chosen. Now that I have told you all I thought, there are 
only two lines of conduct for you to foEow Either be what 
you ought to be, a support and prop for my Government, and 
then I shaE be happy to continue to give you proofs of my 
former friendship ; or else go your own way, giving free course 
to the violence of your own opinions, and then it wiE be neces- 
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sary that my conduct towards you testify publicly my dig- app 
pleasure, for it is impossible for people to understand my 
leceivmg as a friend m the evening him who attacks me m the 
mornmg It is for you to choose. I should be very sorry if 
your good sense and heart did not get the better of the im- 
petuosity of your disposition. 

‘ Keceive the assurance of my srnceie friendship. 

‘ Napoleon ’ 


VII. 

Universal Exhibition of 1 867 and the Evangelical Alliance 

At the commencement of the year 1867, when pieparations on 
a grand scale were being made for holding the Universal Exhibi- 
tion m Pans during that year, the Impenal Commission, through 
their President, M Le Play, communicated to the Council of 
the Evangelical Alliance their readiness to grant them a piece 
of land within the Champ de Mars, with pei mission to eiect a 
building and to use it for international reunions and other pur- 
poses in harmony with the philanthropic and Christian objects 
of that important society. The offer was giatefully accepted, 
and the Salle Evang6kque was erected and opened on April 15m 
that year, by a public meeting ovei which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and General the Baron Chabaud la Tour jointly presided 
Various gentlemen of diffeient nationalities took part m the 
meeting. During the whole time of the Exhibition, services, 
arranged by British and French Committees, were held, dealing 
with questions of great social and national impoitance m the 
interest of religion, the greatest care being taken against the 
intrusion of controversial or sectarian topics. 

The Impenal Government, by concedmg this permission to 
a religious society, one of an international and unsectarian 
character, and whose motto is ‘ Unum corpus sumus m Christo,’ 1 * 
set an example of liberality worthy the imitation of other 
nations. It strengthened the cordial and fnendly relations 
already existing between the British and French nations, 
closely allied by their geographical position, and closer still by 
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their friendship and their commercial and political interests. At 
the close of the Exhibition, and on December 13, the Emperor 
received at St Cloud a deputation fiom^the London and Pans 
Committees, for the purpose of presenting the following 
address — 

‘ To R%s Impel ud Majesty Napohon III , Empet or of the Ft enoh 

‘Sire, — We approach your Majesty m the name and on 
behalf of various Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Chnstian Minis- 
ters of Great Britain, acting m conceit with their Christian 
friends and co-religionists m Pans. 

‘We offer your Majesty our respectful and cordial saluta- 
tions, and desire especially on this occasion to express our 
grateful thanks for the opportunity so giaciously accorded by 
the President of the Impenal Commission, with your Majesty’s 
consent, of holding conferences with our Christian brethren of 
various nations, and of preaching the Gospel m different 
languages within the Salle Evangelique 

‘ This concession, communicated to the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, was entrusted by them to a special committee, 
under whose direction, and acting m consultation with M 
Theodore Vernes, the hall was constructed and opened by an 
inaugural service m April last, under the joint presidency of 
the Eight Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury and General the 
Baron Chabaud la Tour. 

* Deeply sensible of the importance of these Universal Ex- 
hibitions m the interest of science and art, and we tiust also 
of international amity and peace, we rejoice that Fiance, by her 
v ast resources and powerful influence, has twice carried 'to a 
triumphant completion this achievement of modern thought 
and wisdom. But, Sire, as the servants and followers of our 
Divine Redeemer, we have felt that theie were highei and 
more sacred interests to regard, and that the marvels of skill 
and beauty accumulated on the Champ de Mars would neither 
be diminished m lustre nor appear less glorious to the world, 
if presented m association with an edifice wherein God’s most 
precious truth was taught, and the eternal welfare of man 
sought to be promoted. 

‘ Happily, in accordance with that religious liberty which it 
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has been the enlightened policy of your Majesty’s Government API? 
to concede, we have been able to cairy out our object, and with , vn __ 
a success that has filled our heaits with gratitude and praise 

‘ We have the sincere gratification of assuring your Majesty 
that, m using the Salle Evanghlique for the purposes already 
indicated, fervent prayer has been daily offeied for your Majesty, 
for the Empress, and for the Prince Imperial. Supphcation has 
also been made for the members of your Majesty’s Government, 
and for the prosperity, peace, and pi ogress of this great nation. 

£ With the desire to manifest and strengthen, by useful co- 
operation, the real and essential union existing among true 
Christians, notwithstanding diversities of sentiment on minor 
points of belief, and differences of nation and language, we 
have carefully observed, both m speech and action, that true 
charity which the Gospel enjoins We rejoice to know that 
the privilege granted to us m this city and on this memorable 
occasion has been used with moderation and with prudence ; 
that m all cases the conscientious convictions of others have 
been respected, and the truth spoken in love and m dependence 
on the guidance and illumination of God’s Holy Spirit 

‘ We humbly offer to your Majesty our warmest congratula- 
tions for the example you have set before all nations. We trust 
and pray that it may be extensively followed, and lead to the 
wider circulation of the Holy Scuptures, a respect for which, 
we believe, tends to the stability of empires, and promotes that 
1 lghteousness which we are taught “ exalteth a nation ” 

‘ We pray that your Majesty’s life may be long spared to 
rule over this people, and that your Imperial name, descending 
to your successors, may ever be associated with the happiness 
and prosperity of a loyal and grateful people ’ 

The Emperor replied that he was deeply touched with the 
cordiality that had been shown, and for the efforts which had 
been made, with a view to enlighten and benefit the masses of 
the people — efforts which he had been glad to hear had been 
conducted with much prudence as well as wisdom. His Majesty 
having made enquiry into the various conferences that had been 
held, and the subjects which had been treated, expressed his 
entire satisfaction 
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In the month of June, 1867, the Emperor was informed 
that an English lady, a member of the Society of Friends, 
desired to he received by him, and to be allowed to piesent him 
with an address, dictated both by her respect for His Majesty 
and by her interest m the moral and religious welfare of the 
nation under his rule, Mrs. Fowler had been m the habit of 
contributing of her wealth to benevolent and Christian objects 
m France, and her frequent visits to the capital and different 
parts of the country had afforded her the opportunity of re- 
marking the progress which had been made undei the en- 
lightened institutions introduced during the reign of Napoleon 
III The desire for the interview, on being communicated to 
the Emperor by the Due de Bassano, was acceded to, and on 
the 14th of the same month Mrs Fowler, accompanied by an 
English gentleman, was received at the Tuilenes In the 
course of the interview, an address, expressing her desire that 
His Majesty’s Government should be distinguished unceasingly 
by the circulation of the Bible, the national observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest, and by those objects generally for the 
advancement of which the Society of Fnends had so long de- 
voted their efforts, was presented The address, clothed m 
language of affection and respect, concluded with a wish that 
all suitable blessings might he conferred on the Empeior, on 
the Empress, on the Prince Imperial, and on the French nation. 
Mrs Fowler then asked His Majesty’s acceptance of a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures, which was graciously accepted , and the 
Emperor, who evidently appreciated the motive of this excellent 
lady, expressed to her how much he was touched by this proof 
of her interest m his welfare and that of the French people 
A copy of the * Life and Philanthropic Labours of Elizabeth 
Fry ’ was subsequently presented to the Empress and was ac- 
knowledged by Her Majesty. 

The Emperor had repeatedly expressed his sympathy with 
the principles of religious liberty and his determination to re- 
press intolerance wherever it existed within his dominions. On 
several occasions his sincerity was tested by prompt interference 
m cases of oppression which were brought to his knowledge, 
occurring either m the departments of France or in remote 
possessions of his Empire 
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In the month of April, 1878, he received at the Tuileries app 
the Eev James Davis, the official representative of the Evan- , _ yni 
gelical Alliance, a Protestant Society composed of members of 
different Churches m various countnes, united for common 
action, especially the protection of persons, of whatever creed, 
whose religious libeity had been interfered with. Protestant 
missionaries complained that the French authorities m New 
Caledonia had refused to allow them to enter and hold leligious 
services in that island. His Majesty having received a memo- 
rial embodying the alleged facts, assured the secretary that 
any opposition which had been made to the Christian teaching 
of Protestant missionaries in New Caledonia was opposed to 
his instructions He added that it was his desire and purpose 
to extend the religious liberty which was enjoyed in France to 
all his dependencies, and that he would give immediate direc- 
tions to the Mmister of Marine to enquire into the matter, and 
would see that Piotestant roissionaiies enjoyed the same re- 
ligious freedom as the Catholics m New Caledonia. These 
directions were carried out. 


VIII. 

‘ De i 84 ^& 1867, M. de Massa fut, comme on le disait du 
brave et bon G-uenee, I’homme-revue de la com impdriale. A 
partix de 1868, les evenements devenant plus sombres, les 
revues restArent incites On n’eut pu les appelei, d&s lois, 
que les points noirs Mais, jusqu’a Sadowa, et mfime au lende- 
main de Sadowa, les couplets, les chansons et les londeaux, 
fort bien tournds souvent, de M. de Massa, afferent leur train 
fort gaiement 

* Que de souvenirs dans un senl nom ' C’est bien le cas de 
rddditer le vieux mot — solennel comme “ Alonzo ” — de M de 
Salvandy — On jouait des vaudevilles, on se maqmllait et on 
se costumait sur un volcan — on sur un canon Rrupp. 

‘ M. de Massa, en grande faveur, etait le faiseur de revues 
attitre de ce theatre de Compihgne oh le Baron de Talleyrand, 
vol. rv 00 
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le Marquis de Cadore et Mine la Comtesse d’Ayguesvives 
jouaient “ 1’ Affaire de la rue de Lourcine, ’ et le Vicomte de 
Mam4sia, le Marquis de Sanlcy et la Comtesse Walewska un- 
provisaient des charades politiques sur l’an 1859 

c On aimait beaucoup, a Compiegne, dans l’intrant4, les 
charades et les revues. On y donnait meme des pantomimes 
Un collectionneur a conseiv4 les programmes de ces fetes ou, 
eomme en B4cembre 1 862, on representait “ Casia, ou la Cou- 
ronne enchantee,” le Baron Lambert jouant le role du fermier 
Jean , la Comtesse de Clermont-Tonnerre et la Pnncesse de 
Mettermch les personnages de Basia et de Casia, ses deux 
biles ; la Baronne de Yatry la fee Cassilda, la bonne fee , et 
la Comtesse Stephanie Tascher la f4e Maladetta, le mauvais 
genie de la pantomime. Je ne sais de qui etait cette 
“ Casia,” mars les revues de M. de Massa, du moms, etaient 
signfes. 

‘ L’auteur de “ l’Honneur ” en 4cnvit deux pour le moms, 
mais je crois bien qu’il n’y en eut qu’une seule de repr4sentee 
les “Commentanes de C4sar,” revue de l’annee 1865, jouee les 
26 et 2 7 Novembre et publide peu apr&s dans le “ Nam Jaune,” 
que dingeait alors M. Aur41ien Scholl. M. de Massa aimait 
les revues de fin d’ann4e, et la cour les adorait Je ne sais 
oh. j’ai lu que 1’auteur des “ Commentaures de Cesai ” voulait 
faire repr4senter, a Mexico, duraut l’occupation fran9aise, une 
revue pansienne dont une grande dame de l’empire eut 4t4 la 
pnncipale interpr4te, comme, 4 Paris, la plus applaudie et la 
plus alerte etait Mme de Mettermch. 

‘ Ces “ Commentaires de Cesar ” out ete imprimis, chez 
Vallee, rue Breda, 4 quelques exemplanes, et les curieux, les 
bibhophiles out mis ces raretes dans un com de leur bibho- 
th4que. En fait de documents, ll n’en est pas de plus carac- 
tenstiques Mane-Antomette, a Trianon, jouait 4 la laitiere 
et faismt, comme 4 Rambouillct, de petits homages dans sa 
laitene de marbre A Compi4gne, l’imperatrice s’amusait a 
voir le pnnee imperial repr4seuter un gienadier dans les revues 
de M. le Marquis de Massa 

‘Bans une des denu&res scenes de la revue, PIndustrie 
(c’4tait Mme la Marquise de Galhffet qui repr4sentait le per- 
sonnage) levait sa baguette et montrait la France et l’Angle- 
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tene se dormant la mam et chantant sur l’air jadis belhqueux APP 
de “ Charles VI. ” • “ Jamais l'Anglais ne rhgneia ...” . . 

‘ Vivent toujoms la Fiance et l’Angletene 1 
Et le piogres les unna I 

‘“Pins de paaseport 1 ” disait YAngleterre (Mme. JBartholony). 

“ Nous jetons un pout sur la Manche 1 ” 

‘“Et,” repondait la France (Mme de Pourtalds), “le 
boulevard Haussmann est prolong^ jusqu’a Piccadilly ” 

‘ La France, avec emotion. — “Ma soeur 1 ” 

‘ LAngleterre , de mfime — “ Ma soeur 1 ” 

‘ (Elies s’embrassent ) 

‘ “ Les deux soeurs * ” disait alors le compare, M Prudhomme 
(M. le Baron Lambert), songeant au drame de M de Grnaidin. 

“C’est 6gal,” ajoutait-il . 

‘ L’ Industrie — “ Quoi done ? ” 

* Prudhomme — 

‘ “Lorsque je vois la France et l’Angleterre 
A qui mieux mieux se cuirasser, 

Je me demande et je ne compiends gu&ie 
A quoi pa seit, si e’est pour s’embiasser 
Je ne veux pas leui faire de leproches, 

Mais la laison ? ” 

‘ L Industrie — 

‘ “Est facile & tiouver 
Ayez toil] ours du canon dans vos poclies, 

On ne salt pas ce qui peut amver ” 

‘ Et tous les personnages en chceur . 

1 “ Ayons toujours da canon dans nos pochea, 

On ne salt pas ce qui peut arriver I ” 

‘ Le conseil dtait cependant bon a smvre, m6me donne sur 
Pair : “ Amis, voici la nante semame.” II vmt un jour, pour- 
tant, ou les canons manqu&rent Mais, en 1865, on en etait 
aux illusions de glon e. 

‘ L’Angleterre montrait fuhrement a la France un matelot, 
reprdsente par le Vicomte de Fitz-James, et un volontaire, un 
rifleman, figure par le Comte de Pourtalds, et la France re- 
pbquait en designant un mvalide, joue par le gdndral Mellmet 
et un fantassm, role distnbue a M. de Cfalliffet, alors lieutenant- 
colonel. 


0 0 2 
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‘Et la France ehantait cette fois sur Fair “Pomare 
_ Maria ” — 

‘ “ Maia je n’ai nul souci, 

Mon ciel s’est dclfurci, 

Mon prestige grandit 

Ces deux gueineis ne vous l'ont-ils pas dit ? 

{Monti ant l’ involute ) 

De ce vieillard failure est martiale, 

Et, quandje songe an sang qu'il a veisS, 

J’ai Men le droit, moi, France impdnale, 

De me montrer flfrre de mon passd ! 

{Monti ant le fantamn ) 

Mon present le voici 
Oe visage nouci, 

O'est mon fidSla appiu 
O'est mon enfant, mon soldat d’aujourd’bui ! 

Au bout du monde, aux bords les plus andes, 

II a portd mes aigles et mes lois 

(Se toumant vein Vvnvalide) 

Et le canon de mes vieux mvalides 
N’a pas fini d’annoncer sea exploits 1 
Je vous ai retract 
Le present, le passd , 

Mais, avant de fimr, 

Je veux encore vous montrer l’avemr !" 

‘ “ Et Favemr ? ” demandait M Prudhomme. 

‘ Mme. la Marquise de G-alliffet etendait la jolie mam de 
Vlndustne, la comm^re de la revue, et repondait — 

‘ “ II est & ce jeune grenadier 1 ” 

* Et, bien habille, bien send dans son uniforme de grenadier 
de la garde, le Prince Imperial, prdsentant les armes, venait 
reciter ce couplet sur un air de pont-neuf — 

,il Un grenadier, c’est nne rose 
Qtu bnlle de miUe conleurs , 

Mais le seul but qu’il se piopose 
C est de ralber tous les cceurs 
Eelevant sa moustache fiere. 

La Prance est ea partuwlt&re ! 

Le Dieu d’amour le guide aupres, 

Voili, voili, vodi, 

Voili le grenadier franpais ! ” 

‘ Tous — 

‘ “ Vodi, voili voili, 

Yoili le grenadier fra^ais ! ” 
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‘ Roulement de tambour On passaxt au vaudeville final, app 
et Mme. de Mettennch, en eantmi^re de tureos, Mme. de V 1 * 1 
Poilly en. Africame, le Comte de Solms en marchand de coco, 
le Marquis de Caux en eocodeis, M A. Blount en diva, mutant 
Theresa et chantant la “ Venus aux carottes,” le jeune Con- 
neau en marchande de plaisirs, entonnaient, apr&s le couplet au 
pubhc, dit par Mme de Mettemicb, le dernier refrain : — 

‘ “ Ddnder lea fronts 
O’dtait son privilege 
Quo 0 < 5 sar la protege 
Et nous la reverrons 1 ” 

‘ L’orehestre etait tenu, dit la brochure, par S A. Ie Ptmce 
de Mettenuch. Le souffleur dtait M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

‘II y a une ironie smguhAre dans ces ressouvenns auxquelb 
les faits aceomphs donnent une melancolie si profonde Le 
grenadier de l’avemr, dont la France 6tait la particuhere, est 
alle mourir, au bout du monde, dans 1’uniforme rouge de ces 
Anglais qu’on embrassait en “ gardant toujours un canon dans 
sa poche.” 

' “ On ne salt pas ce qui pent amvei ! ” 

‘ Et qui eut prdvu ce qui est arriv4, parmi tous ces specta- 
teurs de Compi^gne applaudissant les couplets ou l’on comparait 
l’Empereur au cocher module assis par le peuple sur un siege 
auguste — 

‘ “ Son char enfin est celui de la Fiance 
Et son chemm s’appelle le Progtes 1 ” 

‘ et les rondeaux sur Jules Cdsar, qui se terminaient par ce 
madrigal — 

‘ “ Lom des partis qui ne sont plus 
Le temps a ddgagd l’histone, 

Et C(sii) 1 meat dans sa glou e 
Apits delta. miUe ans rtvolus ' — 

Le Temps ( Chromque ), 

January 16, 1881 
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Text of the SHnatus-Comulte of September io, 1869. 

Art. i er . — L’Empereur et le Corps Legislatif ont l’mitiative 
des lois. 

Art 2. — Les Mimstres ne dependent que de l’Empereur. 
Ils dehb&rent en conseil, sons sa prdsidence. 

Ils sont responsables, 

Ils ne peuvent etre mis en accusation que pai le Senat. 

Art 3 — Les Mimstres peuvent &tre membres du Sdnat ou 
du Corps Legislatif. 

Ils ant entrde dans l’une on dans l’autre assemble, et 
doivent etre entendns tontes les fois qn’ils le demandent 

Art. 4.— Les seances du Senat sont pub kques. La demande 
de cmq membres suffit pour qu’il se forme en comitd secret. 

Art. s — Le Senat peut, en indiquant les modifications dont 
une loi lui parait susceptible, decider qu’elle sera renvoyee a 
une nouvelle deliberation du Corps Legislatif. 

II peut, dans tons les cas, s’opposer a la promulgation de 
la loi. 

La loi fl, la promulgation de laquelle la Senat s’est opposd 
ne peut dtre presentee de nouveau au Corps Legislatif dans la 
mdme session 

Art 6. — A l’ouverture de chaque session, le Corps Legis- 
latif nomme son president, ses vice-presidents et ses secretaires 

II nomme ses questeurs. 

Art 7 — Tout membre du Senat ou du Corps Legislatif ale 
-droit d’adresser une interpellation au Gouvemement 

Des ordres du jour motives peuvent Stre adoptds Le 
renvoi aux bureaux de l’ordre du jour motive est de droit, quand 
ll est demande par le Gouvernement. 

Les bureaux nomment une Commission, sur le rappoit som- 
maire de laquelle l’Assemblde prononce. 

Art. 8. — Auoun amendement ne peut etre mis en delibera- 
tion, s’ll n’a dtd envoy d h la Commission efiargde d’exammer le 
projet de loi, et eommuniqud au Gouvemement. 
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Lorsque le Gouvernement et la Commission ne sont pas 
d’accord, le Conseil d’Etat donne son avis, et le Corps Legislate 
prononce. 

Art, 9 — Le budget des depenses est prdsentd au Corps 
Legislatif par ehapitres et articles. 

Le budget de cbaque mmist&re est vote par ehapitre, con- 
formdment k la nomenclature annexee au present sdnatus- 
consulte. 

Art. 10 — Les modifications apportees k l’avemr a des tarifs 
de douanes ou de postes par des traites mternationaux ne 
seront obligatoires qu’en vertu d’une loi 

Art ii. — Les rapports constitutionnels actuellement dtablis 
entre le Gouvernement de l’Empereur, le Senat et le Corps 
Legislatif, ne peuvent 6tre modifies que par un sdnatus-consulte. 


The Eviperoi ’a Note on an Alliance between Fi ance, Italy, and 
Prussia, 1858 

This Note, which was to be placed before the President of the 
Piussian Cabinet by the Marquis Pepoli, was submitted to the 
Prince Regent. 

Toileiiea, D^cembie 1858 

‘ II y a deux giandes puissances allemandes, la Prusse et 
l’Autnche La Piusse reprdsente l’avemr — 1 ’Autriche le passe 
La Fiance depuis dix ans a toujours montr6 nne pref 4 rence 
marquee pom la Prusse ; celaluiprofitera-t-il ? C’est a l’avemr 
S, decider. 

‘ Exammons de quel cotd sont les mterets bien entendus de 
la Prusse. Ce pays, comme tout ce qui grandit, ne peut lester 
stationnaire, et, cependant, s’ll s’allie mtimement avec l’Autriche, 
ii est obbge de restei stationnaue et meme de retrograder. 

1 Ce qui peut lui arnver de plus heureux, c’est de contre- 
balancer en Allemagne 1 ’influence autiichienne. Mars est-ce 
la la seule gloire qui convienne a un nouveau r&gne et avec les 
-instincts sieves et chevaleresques de la Prusse ? 
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‘ Je ne le crois jias, et cependant, si la Prusse suit les con- 
seils intdressds qui lui sont donnes de divers cotdss, son role en 
Europe doit se bomer a faire dquihbre a sa male. Mais dans 
eette politique ll y a 1m danger si, entrain ee parde funestes 
influences, la Prusse, faisant cause commune avec l’Aufcriche, 
garantissait les provinces ltaliennes de la maison de Habsbourg, 
alors P6qmkbre europSen serait rompu, les traatds de 1815 
seraient abolis et alors la France serait forcde, en faisant appel 

fi, la Russie, de jeter le gant a PAllemagne. J’esp&re que cette 
extr4mit6 n’amvera pas, si, au contraire, la Prusse, en se 
ddtachant sans bruit de PAutncbe, se montre bienveillante pour 
la France, de grandes destmees l’attendent sans dangers m con- 
vulsions pour elle Car si, par suite de la lutte entre la France 
et l’Autriche, cette demi&re puissance perdit de son influence en 
Allemagne, c’est la Prusse qui en henterait. 

‘ Amsi done, si la Prusse se lie avec l’Autncbe, tout progx&s 
lui est impossible, et elle risque de r4umr la Russie et la 
France contre l’Allemagne Si, an contraire, elle s’allie avec la 
France, tonte diminution de l’mfluence antncbienne lui profile, 

et, soutenue par la Fiance, elle peut poursuivre en Allemagne 

les hautes destinies qui l’attendent et que le peuple allemand 
attend d’elle. Napoleon.’ 

How the proposals of the Emperor Napoleon were received, 
and what impressions they made on the mind of Prince 
HohenzoUem-Sigmanngen, is fully related hy Pepoli m the 
following Report : — 

e SiBE, — Selon le dearr que V M a eu la bonte de m’ex- 
primer, j’ai dit a mon beau-fr^re, le Prince Charles, que V M., 
saebant que je venais passer les jours de fbte de Noel avec lm, 
m’avait chaigS de lm commumquer tout 1’interet que la France 
portait & la Prusse, et le d4sir qu’elle avait de lenouer avec elle 
des relations mtimes. J’ai meme a] out 6 que Yous m’avez 
remis line Note dans laquelle dtaient traedes les expressions, 
dont j’dtais autonsd 4 me servrr, et je lm en ai donn4 lecture 

‘ Elle a vivement impressionhe le Prince, et, selon les ordres 
de V. M , je lm ai remis la Note, pour qu’il puisse la commu- 
niquer au Prmce Regent, et je lm ai m£me fart connaitre que 
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petals disposb a, attendre dea nouvelles de Berlin sur eette APP 
question. Le Prince m’a dit, qu’il allait expedier la Note de . x 
suite au Prince Rdgent. Cette Note avait, selon lui, un grand 
mdrite — celui d’etre nette et franclie. 

‘Je me sms empresse d’ajouter, que je m’dtais d’autant 
plus volontiers charge de eette commumoation, que je me 
rappelais que, dans le temps, ll m’avait dent, qu’une alliance 
eutre la France, la Prusse, le Pidmont, 6taat dans 1 ’mteret de 
[’Em ope civilisde. 

‘ II m’a rdpondu que son opinion personnelle etait toujours 
la m&me, mais que les circonstances de 1852 etaient bien 
Iifferentes de celles d’aujourd’hm Qu’alors 1 ’opmion publique 
m Allemagne dtait contraire a l’Autnche, tandis qu’a present 
elle lui dtait ttos-favorable, surtout dans les questions religieuses, 
puisque le gouvernement passe s’dtait alidne, avec sa politique 
mtoldiante, les catholiques du Royaume II a m&me fait 
ibserver que le gouvernement du Prince Regent dtait placd dans 
me position difficile, puisque le R01 n’etait pas mort, et qu’il 
jouvait d’un moment & l’autie redemander sa couronne* ll 
start, done, tr&s compromettant de s’engager dans une question 
iussi grave que eelle que la Note venait de relever. O’dtait 
ians eette perspective que le Prince Rdgent s’etait idservd son 
lommandement a Coblence. J’ai ciu alors devoir lui demandei, 
usqu’oil l’espnt public, favorable a l’Autnclie, engagerait la 
Prusse, et si c’dtait vrai que le Prince Regent allait garantrr les 
possessions italiennes a l’Autnche. II m’a repondu nettement : 

1 Non ” Alors je lui ai rappele que, dans le temps, ll m’avait 
sent qu’une couvention avail etd signee avec 1 ’Autnche par le 
R01 * ll m’a tout de suite repondu qu’il l’avait cru, mais qu’il 
:royait s’&tie trompe, et qu’il aurait lsl-dessus des lenseigne- 
nents prdcis, Alors il m’a demande, si on croyait a la guerre 
m France . j’ai repondu que j’y croyais, mais que V. M ne 
n’avait pas autorise d’ajoutei mot aux termes de la Note, et 
jue ma mission etait tout & fait personnelle , que cependant la 
losition de l’ltalie 6tait ttos grave, et que j’dtais tout-a-fait de 
’avis qu’il m’avait fait connaitie autrefois, qu’on ne parviendrait 
amais a retabln- une veritable pan en Europe qu’avec une 
lonne guerre 

* II m’a repondu, que c’dtait toujours son opinion, mais que 
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cette opinion lui etait aussi personnelle. Je saisis cette occa- 
sion porn lui exprimer au nom du Comte Cavour, que j’avais 
vu 4 G4nes toute la sympathie qu’on eprouvait en Italie pour 
le nouveau gouvemement prussien; et qu’on esperait qu’il 
serait favorable aux idees italiennes. Je lm ai fait observer 
que le Pi&nont 4tait le veritable allie de la Prusse, pmsque leur 
avenir repose sui l’abaissement de l’Autnche, et que les Italiens 
ne demandent pas mieux que d’aimer les Allemands. Je ne 
lm ai pas m&ne cach4 mon opimon personnelle, qu’un conflit 
fimrait par 4elater en Italie, puisque les gouvemements pous- 
sent a la revolte par leur mauvaise administration, et que 
l’espnt de nationalitd s’etait r4veiU4 avec telle force, qu’on ne 
parviendra jamais a le compnmer. II m’a repondu qu’il com- 
prend ce sentiment, mais qu’il y avait la une question a 
menager, l’amour-propre de l’Allemagne, et que c’4tait une 
question tr4s grave, mais que, selon lui, et ll a iappel4 que cette 
opinion lui 4tait peisonnelle, le plus sage parti pour la Prusse 
serait, peuLetre, la neutialite. H m’a demande quelle 4tait 
l’opmion de V M. dans la question ltalienne, je me suis 
empressd de repondre que je ne eonnaissais de Y. M que les 
intentions qui 4taient formul4es dans la Note. Je croyais 
cependant que V M. soutiendrait la cause de la justice, et que 
dans ce moment la France, poussee & l’ext4neur avec une arm4e 
puissante, avec les finances admirablement en r4gle, saurait 
toujouis fane respecter sa politique II m’a ajout4 qu’une 
chose qui tenait toujours en alaime l’Allemagne, c’4tait le 
veritable but de la politique de l’Empereur. Je me suis em- 
presse de r4pondre, qu’il me semblait que dans la gueire 
d’Onent la Fiance Imp4nale avait bien prouv4 quel noble but 
elle poursmvait, et que, lelativement a l’Allemagne, tandis 
qu’elle regarderait come un casus belli tout agrandissement 
de 1’Autnche, si mimme qu’il f&t, elle aimerait h voir grand] 1 
la puissance et l’mfluence prussiennes Le Prince me fit 
observer que V. M. lui avait d4ja tenu ce langage lors de sa 
mission a Pans, 

‘Voila, Sire, le r4sum4 du premier entretien que j’ai eu 
avec mon beau-frhre. Depuis ce jour, nous avons encore eu 
plusieura entretiens, mais sans une grande importance , c’etaient 
des discours' confidentiels, oh nous expnmions notre mamire 
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personnelle de voir. Je lui ai parle de mes brochures, du 
gouveraement de Borne, de la double occupation etrangdre des 
etats du Pape ; ll m’a dit que sur cette question ll eroyait que 
la Prusse serait toujours pour l’dvacuation complete, parce que 
la situation actuelle etait anormale et ne pouvait durer. 

‘ Enfin, apr6s m’avoir annoncd qu’une d6p6che de Berhn lui 
avait appris que le Punce Begent avait repu la Note de l’Em- 
pereur, ll me pna, le march, de passer chez lui, pour me com- 
mumquer l’impression produite a Berlin pai la Note de Y M. 
II m’a tradmt d’aboid une lettie du Baron de Schleimtz, et 
puis une lettre du Prince Bdgent et un M 6m one diet6 pax le 
m6me 
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‘ Alors j’ai pne le Prince de me dieter lui-m6me le r6sum6 
de cette r6ponse. J’ai l’honneur de transmettie 4 V. M une 
copie exacte d, celle que le Prmce a gard6e pour lui-m6me. 

‘ Je me suis cependant permis d’aj outer, que je ne croyais 
pas que ce fut une reponse bien cat6gonque a la Note de V. M , 
puisqu’en definitive elle laissait la question mtacte, et ne 
laissait pas juger si la Prusse s’61oigneiait ou se rapprocheiait 
de la France dans les grandes questions du jour Je me sms 
done cru autoris6 a demander au Prince, si le nouveau 
mimst6re seiait jilus favorable a l’Autnche que l’ancien. 
II m’a r6pondu que, dans les questions mteueiues de l’Alle- 
magne, ll etait certainement plus dispos6 a la concihation que 
le cabinet precedent, mais que dans les questions etrang6res, ll 
ne le eroyait pas qu’on pouvait 6tre d’accoid dans la vie 
mteneure, et ne pas l’etre dans les lappoits extdneurs .• qu’on 
savait tr6s bien a Berlin qu’on voulait persuader cl la France, 
que le Prince Begent et le nouveau minis t6re ne lui dtaient 
pas favorables, mais que c’etait compl6tement faux- Que quant 
a lm, ll restait toujours le meme, et que lui et M. de Schleimtz 
dtaient d’accord, qu’il n’y avait en Prusse que deux politiques 
possibles, celles que Y. M. avait si bien tracees dans Sa Note • 
que lui, ll serait toujours pour la politique de Fredenc le Grand, 
qui consistait a pro liter de tous les 6v6nements pour agrandir 
la Prusse, mais qu’il fallait temr oompte au Pnnoe de Prusse 
de l’mcertitude de sa position et de la pression de l’opimon 
publique et de la plupart des gouvemements en faveur de 
l’Autriche. Comme je desirais que les conversations que j’ai 
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eu.es avec le Prince fussent tout-a-fait exactes, j’ai cru lui 
devoir lire ee rapport, pour qu’il prnsse en eonstater lui-meme 
l’exactitude 

« H Pa complement approuvd, et je lui en ai meme laissd 
une copie, mais comme ll contient les idees personnelles du 
Prince, et qu’il a parld avee la plus grande franchise, ll se 
confie au haut savoir-faire de l’Empereur, en le pnant de lui 
fane ses communications toujours d’une mamdre confidentielle 
et rdservde. £ Pepoli. 

‘ 26 DiScembre, 1858 ’ 

These documents weie pnnted m a Koman magazine, ‘ Mi- 
nerva’ (December, 1880), which has ceased to appear 


The Command at Sedan. Described by General Ducrot %n his 

emdence at the libel trial, Wimpffen v. de Gassagnac 

‘M. le g£ot£ral Ducrot II etait a peu prds de six a sept 
heures du soir, lorsque l’Empereur m’a fait appeler et m’a dit 
“ Le general de Wimpfifen m’a envoyd sa demission ; ll faut que 
vous premez le commandement de l’armee pour aller traitei de la 
capitulation.” “ Sire, je ne peux pas accepter ce role-M, ce n’est 
pas le moment de prendre le commandement de l’armee main- 
tenant. Le gdndral de Wimpfifen n’a pas le droit de donner sa 
ddmission dans ce moment-ci. Insistez, Sire, msistez pour qu’il 
Vienne prendre vos ordres ” 

‘ Alois l’Empereur ecrivit de nouveau au general de Wimpfifen, 
qui vint. J’etais dans le cabinet de l’Empereur, assis dernere 
son fauteuil, quelques personnes causaient, lorsque le general de 
Wimpffen entra, marchant a grands pas, ouvrant les bras, et son 
premier mot fut celui-01 “ Sire, si j’ai perdu la bataolle, si j’ai 
dtd vamcu, c’est la faute de vos gdndraux, qiu n’ont pas execute 
mes ordres, qm ont refusd de m’obdir.'’ En entendant cela, je 
me levai subitement, je me mis en face du gdndral de Wimpfifen 
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et lm dis ■ “ A qui faites-vous allusion ? Est-ce & moi par 
hasard 9 Je ne les ai que trop bien ex 4 eut 6 s, voa oidres, nous 
ne les avons que trop bien exdcutds, car si nous sommes dans la 
plus affreuse situation qu’on puisse voir pour une arm 4 e, c’est a 
vous que nous le devons, c’est a votre folle presomption , et, si 
vous aviez voulu suivxe mon conseil, nous senons en sdrete a 
Mezi&res ” Le general de Wimpffen me rdpondit “ Eh bien, 
raison de plus, si je sms mcapable, qu’on donne le commande- 
ment de l’armee a un autie ” “Non, non, vous avez envie le 
commandant de l’armee quand il y avait honneur et profit , c’est 
vous qui devez porter la responsabilitd et la bonte, s’ll y en a, 
de la capitulation ” La-dessus l’Empereur et ceux qm m’en- 
touraient me calm&rent je m’en allai ; le gdn 4 ral de Wimpffen 
resta avec Sa Majestd et je n’ai pas su ce qui s’est passd. 

‘ Mamtenant, il y a une chose qu’il faut dire ... On nous 
a reproche de n’avoir pas execute les ordres qui nous ont ete 
donn6s . ce lepioche est tout-a-fait mjuste ; car nous les avons 
executes avec une obdissance complete, avec un ddvouement 
absolu et, je dois le due, avec une abnegation entitle, car h 
partir du moment oh nous nous sommes reports de l’ouest a 
l’est, nous ne pouvions plus nous faire d’lllusion. 

‘Nous savions tr£s bien qu’h partir de cet instant e’etait 
umqnement pour l’honneui des armes que nous combattions, et 
quand je dis nous, je ne parle pas de moi personnellement, maia 
de tous les braves enfants qui 4 taient sous mes ordres, j’avais 
1’honneur de commander le premier corps d’armee, dont une 
division, a Wissembourg, a lutt 4 toute la joum 4 e, 4,000 hommes 
contre 40,000 ; ce premier corps d’armde, qm & Frceschwiller a 
lutte toute une joumee, 35,000 hommes contre 120,000, et, je 
vous l’affirme, a Sedan comme a Frceschwiller, comme h Wissem- 
bourg, nous avons fait notre devoir jusqu’au bout : la division 
Lartigue a defendu pied h pied les hauteurs de la Moncelle et 
le village de Daigny ; elle a ete eerasee par des forces sans 
cesse renouveldes. 

‘ Quand l’ennemi est entre, toutes les rues dtaient plemes de 
morts et de blesses ; le g 4 ndral Lartigue dtait blesse cruelle- 
ment, un autre gdndral 4 galement blessd gndvement, le colonel 
d’Andigne 4 tait laiss6 pour mort sur le champ de bataille, tous 
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les officiers supdneurs dtaient tues ou blesses. II n’y avait plus 
nen , & gauche, le g^niral Wolff a lutt6 sur les hauteurs jusqu’a 
deux heures et demie ou trois heures ; ll n’a quitte cette posi- 
tion que quand ll a 6te deboidd, et ll est rentrd dans Sedan 
grihvement blesse La brigade Carteret a dgalement combattu 
jusqu’a la fin de la joumde ; son general a et6 blesse. 

‘ Quant a nos batteries, que nous avons portees du cote de 
l’ouest, sur cette crdte, elles ont luttd contre des forces dix fois 
supeneures comme nombre, et bien mfdneures comme portde, 
comme justesse , ces batteries se sont fait ecraser, broyer : ll y 
en a dans lesquelles ll n’est restd m un servant, m un cheval ; 
les caissons sautaient comme un feu d’artifice ; la cavalene de 
Maigueritte, ces vveux chasseurs d’Afuque a moustache grise, 
ces braves genB ont chargd trois fois, et trois fois ll se sont 
bns6s. Us ont fait leur deyorr , mais la force humame a des 
limites, et, quand nous sommes entres dans Sedan, nous n’avions 
plus nen (ApplaudisBements), lls n’etaient plus capables de 
nen (Applaudissements )’ 

General Ducrot ended with the following declaration* — 
‘Si on m’avait laisse accomplir ma retraite, nous pouvions 
perdre des bagages, des canons, peut-etie beaucoup de monde, 
mais ll eBt certain que la masse de cavalene et d’mfanterie 
aurait passd et que nous n’aunons pas eu sur notre honneur 
militaire cette sombre tache de la capitulation de Sedan,’ 


XII 

The Remains of Napoleon III 

‘ L’aN mil huit cent soixante-treize, le quatorze Janvier, a neuf 
heures et demie du soir. 

‘ Nous, Hugues Joseph Napoldon Maret, Due de Bassano, 
Grand Chambellan de Sa Majeste l’Empereur Napoleon III, 
avons precede, en vertu de la mission a nous confiee, a la 
desenptaon de l’etat du corps de l’Empereur dans sa bibre, et 
avons constatd tous les faits relatifs 4 la fermeture du cercueil. 
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* La biere est en bois d’orme, recouvert de plomb a l’ex- app 
tdrieur. L’mtdneur est tapiss6 en etoffe blanebe Le pour- XI1 
tour int6neur est garni d’une rucbe de m&me 6toffe et de meme 
couleur. 

‘ Le corps est etendu bonzontalement sur le dos La tete 
est decouverte et repose sur un coussin d’etoffe blanebe. Les 
cheveux de la partie posteneure de la t6te out et6 coupes pour 
etre gardes en souvenirs par la famille. La barbe a ete con- 
servee telle que Sa Majesty la porta.it de son vivant (inoustacbes 
et imperiale) 

‘ L’Empereur est rev6tu de l’umforme de general de division, 
petite tenue, avec le cemturon et l’4pee au cote. Le k4pi est 
place aux pieds de Sa Majeste. 

‘ L’Empereur a sur la poitnne . — 

‘i° Un crucifix en nacie ; de ebaque cot<5 de ce crucifix ont 
ete placees, par les soms de Sa Majeste l’Impeiatrice, une fleur 
naturelle et une fleur artificielle. 

< 2 ° Le grand cordon et la plaque de l’ordre de la L4gion 
d’Honneur. 

‘ 3 ° La croix de cbevaber de la Legion d’Honneur. 

‘ 4 ° La medaille militaire 

* s° La medaille franpaise d’ltalie 

‘ 6° La medaille, en or, de la valeur militaire d’ltalie. 

‘ 7° Le glaive de Su4de. 

* Les deux mains sont crois4es sur la partie mf6rieuie de la 
poitrme. La gauebe est pos4e sur la dioite et tient une paire 
de gants blancs. 

, ‘ L’Empereur porte a l’annulaire de la mam gauebe l’anneau 

de son manage, et au petit doigt de la m&me main l’anneau de 
Napoleon I or . Au cote gauebe du corps ont ete deposees des 
pbotograpbies de Sa Majeste l’Lmp&ratnce et de Son Altesse 
Imperiale Monseigneur le Prince Imp4nal Aux pieds ont ete 
mis des bouquets et des couronnes d’unmortelles qui ont 4t6 
deposes autour du cercueil pendant l’exposition du corps. 

‘ Apr 6s que ces constatations ont 4t4 faites, des bandes 
doubles d’ouate sont dtendues sur le visage et sur la poitnne 
Un drap de batiste, marque d’un N couronn4, est plac4 sur les 
jambes et sur les pieds 

* Le couvercle en orme, revfitu de plomb a 1’exteneur, et 
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double & l’mtdneur d’etoffe blanche, est appose d, dix heures 
vingt minutes, efc on procdde aussitot a la soudure de ce cou- 
verele Cette operation dure une lieure Sur le couvercle est 
soudde une plaque en plomb portant l’inscription suivante — 

NAPOLEON III, 

BMPEKBUB DBS BEAS^AIS, 

Be 1 Paeis 
Be 20 Avril 1808, 

Mokt 1 Oamden Place, 

Chislehurst, 

Lb 9 jAimBB 1873 
B I P 

{ Le cercueil en plomb est ensuite ddpose dans un autre 
cercueil en acajou recouvert de velours violet, garni de clous 
dords et de buit poignees en cuivre dord 

1 Ce cercueil est, k l’mterieur, doubld d’etoffe blanche et, 
borde de ruches de m&me dtoffe et de mdme couleur. Le cou- 
vercle du second cercueil est recouvert de velours violet ^etj- 
bordd de clous en cuivre dord. 

‘ Au milieu de la surface extdneure de ce couverele est fixee 
une plaque en cuivre dord, sur laquelle est gravee la mdme 
inscnption que celle placee sur le couvercle du cercueil en 
plomb 

‘ Au-dessus de l’mscnption est une couronne Impdnale, au- 
dessous une cioix doree. 

‘ Le couvercle est fixe au cercueil par des vis a tete carrde 
et dorde 

‘ La ceiemonie est terminde k onze heures et demie du 

soir 


‘Etaient Presents: 

‘ Sou Altesse Impdriale. 

‘ Monseigneur le Prince Napoldon Jdiome. 

‘ Son Altesse le Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 

* Son Altesse le Prince Joachim Napoleon Murat. 

4 Son Altesse le Prince Napoldon Charles Jacques Philippe 
(trdgoire Bonaparte. 

* Son Altesse le Prmce Achille Charles Louis Napoleon 
Murat. 
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4 Rouher, ancien Mimstre d’Etat APP 

£ Le General Comte Fleury, Giand Ecuyer de l’Empereui. • — 

* Le General Prmce de la Moskowa, Grand Yeneur de 
l’Empeieur 

4 Le Due de Oambaeeitis, Grand Maitre des Cdremomes de 
l'Empei eur. 

4 Le Docteur Conneau, Piemiei Medecin de l’Empereui. 

4 Da\ llliei Comte Regnaud de St -Jean d’Angdly, Premier 
Ecuyei de l’Empereui 

4 Le Comte Clary, Aide-de-Camp de Son Altesse Impenale 
Monseigneur le Prmce Impenal 

4 Le Baron Comsait, Medecin Ordinaire de l’Empereur, ad- 
joint au Premier M4decm de l’Empereur. 

4 L’Abbe Lame, Chapelam de l’Empereur. 

4 L’Abbe Cadoret, Cbanome de Samt-Dems. 

4 Francesckmi Pidtn, Secidtaire particular dc l’Empereur 

‘ Filon, Preoepteui de Son Altesse Impenale Monseigneui le 
Pinice Impenal. 

4 Le present pioc&s-veibal a ete n§dige en quatre origmaux, 
qui ont ete signes par toutes les personnes presentes a la 
ceremome L’un des origmaux est destmd a Sa Majesty l’lm- 
peratnee , l’autre & Son Altesse Impenale Monseigneur le 
Prince Impenal , le troisi&me a Son Altesse Impenale Mon- 
seigneur le Pnnce Napoldon. Le quatn&me sera par nous 
adresse a M le Directeur General des Arclnves nationales de 
France, pour etre conserve dans le depot pubbe. 

4 Ampbation du present proc&s-veibal sera par nous d41ivree 
a chacun des signataires. 

4 Fait, clos et scelle des armes de l’Empei eur et de nos 
armes a Camden Place, Cbisleburst, Kent, Angleterre, 5, l’beure 
de mmuit moms un quart, le quatoize Janvier, mil huit cent 
soixante-treize 

4 Ont signd — 

‘S A I Man le Prince Napoleon Jj5r6me 
4 S A le Prince Louis Ltioien Bonaparte 
‘ S A le Prince Joachim NapoliSon Murat 
4 8 A le Prince Napoleon Charles Jacques Phi- 
lippe GriSgoire Bonaparte 


YOLi. IT. 
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App ‘ S A le Prince Aohille Charles Lotus Napoleon 

XIII Murat 

" ^ ‘ MM Bother 

‘ Le G£n£ral Comte Fleurt 
< Le General Prince de la Moskowa 
‘Le Dnc de CambaciSr6s 
‘Le Dooteur Conneau 

‘ Davillier Comte Begnaud de St -Jean d’Angi'ly 

‘Le Comte Clary 

‘Le Baron Couvisart 

‘ L’Abb^ Laine 

‘L’AbbiS Cadoret 

‘ Franceschini Pietri 

• Filon. 



‘Pom Ampliation, 

‘DUO DE BASSANO ’ 


xiii. 

The Wills of Napoleon III and his Son, the Prince hnpet ml. 

‘CECI EST MON TESTAMENT 

‘ Je lecommande mon fils et ma femme aux glands Corps de 
PEI at, an peuple et a ParmSe. L’Impeiatrice Eugenie a toutes 
les qualites n^cessaires pour bien conduire la Kegence, et mon 
fils montre des dispositions et un jugement qui le rendiont 
digne de ses hautes destinees. 

‘ Qu’il n’oublie jamais la devise du Chef de notre famille, 
“ Tout pour le Peuple fran$ais ; ” qu’il se penetie des cents 
du pnsonmer de Ste.-Hel6ne, qu’il etudie les actes et la corre- 
spondence de l’Empereur, aim qu’il se souvienne quand les 
circonstances le permettiont que la cause des peuples est la 
cause de la France. 

‘ Le pouvou est un lourd fardeau, parce qu’on ne peut pas 
toujours faire tout le bien qu’on voudrait, et que vos contempo- 
rams vous rendent rarement justice , aussi faut-il, pour accomplir 
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sa mission, avon en soi la foi et la conscience de son devoir II VPP 

faut penser que dn haut des cieux eeux que vous avez aimes XII:r 

vous regai dent et vous piotegent. C’est lame de mon giand 
oncle qui m’a toujours mspne et soutenu. II en sera, de ineme 
pour mon fils, cai ll sera toujouis digne de son nom, 

‘ Je laisse a l’lmp&atnce Eugenie tout mon domame piive 
Je desire qu’a la inajoiitd de mon fils elle habite l’Elysde et 
Biarritz 

‘ J’e&peie que mon souvenn lui seia cher, et qu’apies ma 
mort elle oublieia les chagrins que j’ai pu lrn causer. 

‘Quant a mon fils, qu’il gaide comme talisman le cachet 
que je poitais a ma montie et qm vient de ma m&e, qu’il 
conseive avec som tout ce qui me vient de l’Empereur, mon 
oncle, et qu’il soit pei suad£ que mon cceui et mon ame restent 
avec lui 

‘ Je ne paile pas de mes fiddles seiviteuis Je suis convaineu 
que lTmp&atnce et mon fils ne les abandonneiont jamais 

‘ Je mounai dans la leligion Catholique, Apostolique et 
Romaine, que mon fils honoieia toujouis pai sa piete 

’ ‘ (Sign6) Napoleon. 

‘ Fait, 4 cnt et sign 4 de ma mam, au Palais des Tuilenes, le 
24Avrili86s (Signe) Napoleon.’ 


‘Apul 14, 1S65 

‘ THIS IS MV WILL 

‘ I commend my son and my wifq to the high constituted 
authorities of the State (aux grands corps de l’Etat),to the people, 
and the aimy. The Empress Eug 4 me possesses all the qualities 
requisite for conducting the Regency well, and my son displays 
a disposition and judgment which will rendei him woithy of 
his high destinies. Let him nevei forget the motto of the 
head of our family, “ Everything for the Fiench people,” Let 
him fix m his mind the writings of the prisoner of St Helena , 
let him study the Emperor’s deeds and con espondence ; finally, 
let him remembei, when circumstances so peimit, that the 
cause of the peoples is the cause of France. 

? p 2 
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app 4 Power is a heavy burden, because one cannot always do all 

- xi:n the good one could wish, and because your contemporaries 
seldom render you justice; so that, m oidei to fulfil one’s 
mission, one must have faith m, and consciousness of, one’s 
duty It is necessary to consider that fiom Heaven on high 
those whom you have loved regard and protect you ; it is the 
soul of my illustrious uncle that has always inspired and sus- 
tained me The like will apply to my son, for he will always 
be worthy of his name. 

4 I leave to the Empiess Eugenie all my private property. 
It is my desire that on the majouty of my son she shall inhabit 
the Elysee and Biarntz. 

4 1 trust that my memoiy will be dear to her, and that after 
my death she will forget the griefs I may have caused her 

4 With regaicl to my Ion, let him keep as a talisman the seal 
I used to wear attached to my watch, and which comes from 
my mothei , let him carefully preserve eveiythmg that comes 
to me from the Emperor, my uncle, and let him be convinced 
that my heait and my soul lemain with him 

4 1 make no mention of my faithfnl servants. I am con- 
duced that the Empiess and my son will never abandon them. 

4 1 shall die m the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman lehgion, 
which my son will always honour by his piety. 

4 (Signed) Napoleon 

‘Done, written, and signed with my hand at the Palace of 
the Tuilenes, Apul 24, 1865 (Signed) Napoleon ’ 

This will was published in the English papers with the 
following explanatory letter from the solicitors of the Empress — 

4 Sir, — I ncorrect statements having repeatedly appeared in 
both English and foreign newspapers regarding the will of the J 
late Emperor Napoleon, we think it right, as solicitors for the 
Admmistratiix, to state that all such rumours as have hitherto 
been published are without authority aud inaccurate. Un- 
avoidable circumstances bave occasioned some delay m the 
publication of the will, hut letters of administration cum 
testamento annexo have now been applied foi, and, m order to 
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avoid the possibility of further misrepresentations, we are 
authorised to transmit to you a copy of the will for publication . XIJI 
4 The estate has been sworn undei 120,000 1 ., but it is right 
to state that this sum is subject to claims which will reduce the 
amount actually received by the administratrix to about one- 
half of the sum named. 

4 We are, Sii, your obedient servants, 

‘Ma&kby, Tabey, and Stewart. 

'57 OoUEMAN' Stkbet, EO 
* Apt tl 29 ’ 


The following is the original text of the will of the Prince 
Imperial . — 

4 Fait a Oamden-place, Chislehurst, 
le 26 F&vriei 1879 

4 Ceci est mon testament. 

4 1 Je meius dans la religion Catholnjue, Apostolique et 
Romaine, dans laquelle je suis ne. 

4 2. Je desire que mon coips soit depos£ aupr^s de celui de 
mon pere, en attendant qu’on les transporte, tous deux, 1& oii 
repose le fondateur de notre maison, au milieu de ce peuple 
franpais que nous avons, comme lui, bien aime 

4 3. Ma demure pensee sera pour ma patrie — c’est pour elle 
que je voudrais mounr. 

4 4 J’espbre que ma mere me gardera, lorsque je ne serai 
plus, l’affectueux souvenir que je lui conseiverai jusqu’a mon 
demiei moment. 

4 5 Que mes amis partieuliers, qqe mes serviteurs, que les 
partisans de la cause que je represente, soient convamcus que 
ma reconnaissance envers eux ne cessera qu’avec ma vie 

4 6 Je mourrai avec un sentiment de profonde gratitude pour 
Sa Majeste la Reme d’Angleterre, pour tonte la famille royale, 
et pour le pays ou j’ai repu pendant hmt ans une si cordiale 
hospitality 

4 Je constitue ma inbre bien-aimee, ITmperatnee Eugenie, 
ma legataire universelle, a chaige pour elle de supporter les legs 
suivants. 

4 Je legue 200,000 francs a mon consm le Prince J. N. 
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APP Murat Je 14gue 100,000 francs 4 M. F. PAtri, en reeon- 
JE!L, naissance de ses bons services Je 14gue 100,000 a, M le Baron 
Corvisart, en ieconnaissan.ee de son devouement Je l&gue 
100,000 francs a Mdlle. de Larminat, qui s’est toujours montree 
si attaehee 4 ma mdie. Je 14gue 100,000 a M. A Filon, mon 
.mcien prdcepteur Je 14gue 100,000 francs a. M L. N Con- 
neauj je 16gue 100,000 francs a M 1ST. Espmasse, je lAgue 
100,000 francs an Gaptame A. Bizot— tous trois mes plus 
anwens anus. Je d£sue que ma ch4re xn^re constitue une 
pension viag&e de 10,000 francs au Pnnce L. L. Bonaparte. 
l r ne pension ung4re de 5,000 francs a M Bachon, mon ancien 
pcujer , de 2,500 francs chacune a Mme. Thierry et a Uhlmann. 
Jp desire que tous mes autres serviteurs ne soient jamais pruAs 
de leurs appomtements Je desiie laisser an Pnnce N. Charles 
Bonaparte, au Due de Bassano, et 4 M Eouher, trois des plus 
beaux souvenirs que mes exeeuteurs testamentanes pourront 
design ei. Je desire laissei aussi au Gdneial Simmons, a 
Monsieur Stiode, et 4 Monsignor Goddard trois souvenirs que 
mes exeeuteurs testamentaires designeiont parmi les ohjets de 
valeur qui m’appartiennent. Je 14gue 4 Monsieur F Pietn 
ipon epmgle surmontee d’une piene (ceil de chat), 4 Monsieur 
Corvisart mon epmgle (perle rose) , a Mademoiselle de Larminat 
im medallion contenant les poi traits de mon p4ie et de ma 
m4re, 4 Madame Lehreton ma montre en email, ornee de 
mon ehifhe en diamants, 4 MM Conneau, Espmasse, Bizot, J. 
N Mui at, A. Fleury, P. de Bourgomg, S. Corvisart, mes armes 
et uruformes, si ce n’est toutefois le dernier que j’aurai port 6 et 
que je laisse 4 ma meie. Je laisse 4 M d’Entiaigues une 
epmgle, suimont^e d’une peile fine ronde de forme, qui m’a 
ete donnee par l’Imperatnce. Je pne ma m4ie de vouloir bien 
distnbuer aux peisonnes qui m’ont temoigne de mon vivant 
quelque attachement les bijoux ou ohjets de moindre valeur 
qui pourraaent me rappelei a lem souvenir Je legue 4 Madame 
la Comtesse Clary mon 6pmgle smmontee d’une belle perle 
hue (a); au Due de Huescai , mon cousin, mes epees espagnoles 
‘ Napoleon 


‘ Fe tout &nt de ma propre main. 

£ a ’ a * pas, besom de reeommauder 4 ma mere de ne rien 
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negliger pour ddfendre la memoire de mon grand oncle et de APP 
mon p&re. Je la pne de se souvenir que tant qu’il y aura des „ XIIi: 
Bonapartes la cause imperiale aura des reprdsentants. Les devons 
de notre maison envers le pays ne s’eteignent pas avee ma vie ; 
moi mort, la tache de continuer l’ceuvre de Napoldon I er et 
de Napoleon III mcombe au fils aind du Pnnce Napoleon, et 
j’espere que ma m&re bien-aimde, en le secondant de tout son 
pouvoir, nous donnera a nous autres qui ne seiont plus cette 
dermbre et supreme preuve d’affection. Napoleon. 

‘ Le 26 F<5v 1879, & OLiaMurst ’ 

‘ Je nomme MM. Rouher et F. Pidtn mes execu- 
'fceuis testamentaires. (Je dis par F. Pietri, 
Franceschino Pi6tri.) N.’ 

The envelope containing the will was opened and the will 
read at Camden Place on Friday, June 29, and the following 
signatures are among those appended to the procte-verbal 
which was drawn up on that occasion. — L. L Bonaparte, 
Napoleon Charles Bonaparte, J. N. Murat, Noailles Due de 
Mouchy, Due de Huescai, Due de Bassano, E. Bouhei. 
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government of Louis Philippe, 122/, 
illness and death of, 288, 464/, his 
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President of the Senate, 383 , death of, 
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41 , his Italian expedition, 43 , his 
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enberg, 123 /, the room m which she Howden, Loid, 111 31 5 

died, 131/, description of her sons, Hoyei’s GcscMohte dm Knet/sfomst, 11 

1 18n, 148 , on the involution of 1830, 427, 441, 443 

148, at Home in 1880, 159/, her Hubner, Baion, Napoleon HI ’sNew Seal s 

a duoe to ber sons, 1B2 , leaves Borne, speech to, iv 181 ft 

165, her stay at Floience, 167 her Hne'oar, Duo de, iv 582/ 

plan for lescmng her sons, 169, flies Hugo, Victor, 1 234, 266, 267, n 396/, 

from Floience, 170/, stratagem of, 399, 408, 111 32, 44, 69, 128, 153b, 

174/, her son’s illness at Ancona, 176 , 277?t, 281, 302, 399/, bis haiangue on 

escapes through the Austnan lines, revision of the Constitution, 176, re- 

177/, sad memories of, 180, her volutionaiy manifesto ot, 25.3 b , 

flight through Italy continued, 181/, flight of, ib , angiv at not being ai- 

jmirney through France, ib , in tested, 254a , Napoleon HI on, iv 

Paris, 185/, interview with Lotus- 354 , an levolution, 410/, on the oath 

Philippe, 186/, iv 292 , with Casimu of allegiance, 414 

Perier, 1 137, 190 , her illness in Pans, Hugo, M Francois Victor, on the Franco- 

192/, arrives with her son in London, Gentian wai, iv 480 

194 , calumnies against, 195, 198/, her Human itaires, SccieTy of, 111 299 

English friends, 196/, lesides at Tun Hungaiv, liberation of, contempla'ed by 

bridge, 200, Teturn to Fiance, 201, Napoleon III , iv 201,219 b, the Em- 

reminiscences of the Grand Army, ib , peroi’s conference with Kossuth on, 

Delphi ne Gav’s verses on, 202« , 648 ft 

journey through France, 202, to Aren- Huss, John, 1 109 

enberg, 209 f, her chanties, 239, let- Hunt, Mr Thornton, conversations with 

ters to M Vieillard, 251 f, letter to the Emperor on international c > 11 - 

Delphine Gay, 267 , to M Coalman, grasses, iv 528/ 

259/, cmrespondence with Chateau- 
briand, 261/ 280,433/ 440, desenbed 
by Cliateanbnand and Alexandre 

Dumas at Arenenberg, 264 ff, ber ill- TUBES HapolfoiUemn, 1 257b , pub 
health, 331 , letter to M Belmontel, lication of, 11 93 , charactei of the 
332 , ignorant of her son’s expedition work, 93/ 96 , preface to, 97/ , 

against Sfaasburg, ib , letter to her analysis of, 106 /, style of, 112, read 

son at StrasbuTg, 357 , intercedes for by Pnuce Albert, 111 334 , extract 

him, 364, 369, 457 , returns to Arenen- Horn, 339 f 

berg, 373 , at Viry, 413 , again at Aren- Impenal Gnaid, re-estabhshment of, iv 

enberg, 414 , illness of, 414/, receives 46 /, sent to the Crimea, 60 , addiessi* 

letters from her son, 416 , her anxiety of the Empeior to, 77», 93/ 

for him, 419 j on M Chateaubriand, Industry, exhibition of French, 111 84 

434/, original letters of, 440/, sup- See Exhibition 

plicates Louis-Philippe for hei son, 457 , Inkeimann, battle of, iv 43,60 

her last illness, ii 32 , her farewell ‘ Invalides,’ the Bonapartes in the, 111 , 

letter, 33, her death, 36 , mourning 293 • 

for ber loss, 37, funeral service for, Irving, Washington, 1 . 16, 18, Prince 
37/, her bequests, B 8 , her last wishes, Louis Napoleon’s visit to, n 20 , on 

39 , her memoirs, 41/, her mflnence the Montijo family, ui 418 
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Irvmg, MrPM, Iiib Tnfe, $e of Washing 
ton Irving, u 20 
Irving, Mrs Pierre, m 418 
Tstna, Duke of, 11 307 
Italia, del Popolo,iv 167,172 See Press 
Italy, i evolution of 1830, l 163/, 161/, 
alleged intrigues of the Bonapartes, 
1 64/, Queen Hortense on the condition 
of, 162/, pi ogress of the msunection 
m, 16b J , Austrian intervention, 174 , 
defeat of the revolutionaries, 176 , 
insurrections of 1848, m 73, debate 
in the French Legislative Assembly, 
1 19 , the war of liberation, iv 167 /, 
Count Cavour’s plans, 168/, proposed 
cession of Savoy and Nice, 160/, ne- 
gotiations with Napoleon III, 161, 
publication of Orsim’s letters, 170 , 
confeience of Cavoui and the Emperor 
at Plombi&res, 174/, Salvagnuoli’s 
memorial to Napoleon III, 176, pio 
posed rcdistnbution of, 177 , English 
sympathy for, 178, the Emperoi’s 
speech to his Parliament, 183/, 186a , 
proposed Cungiess on, 189, 190/, 194, 
action of the Princes of, 190 , com- 
mencement of the wai, 196 , its pro 
gress, 20.3/, French victories, 20J/, 
revolution in, 210, 229 , the treaty of 
Ztlnoh, 222/, fate of the Duchies, 
222 f, establishment of the Kingdom 
of, 230 , cession of Savoy and Nice, 
267/, alliance with Prussia, 321, 
obtains Veneha, 326 , negotiations with 
Fiance in 1869, 484/, 486/ 


JACOB, M PAUL, li 470 
'J Jacquerie, the, in France, in 296/ 
Jacques, M , in 163 
ral, M A , l 131 

James, Dr, his Bistory of Chat lemagne, 
u 221, 416 

Janin, Jules, on Louis-Philippe’s love of 
money, m 854» 

Jecker, M , financial operations of, iv 
339a 

J 6rf me, King See Bonaparte, King 
J&rflme 

Jersey, Socialist refugees m, m 399/ 
Jesse, Captain, lii 284 
Jew ie Qloii e, Society of, ni 299 
Johnson, A , Amenoan Piesident, his 
action in refeience to the Mexican 
expedition, iv 344 

Jomville, Prince de, li 96, 118, 39G/, 
in 122, 171, 199, 221/, 307/, 311, 
313 j scheme in favoui of, 161/, a 


candidate for the Presidency of the 
Iiepublic, 182 
Jollois, jVI , li 432/ 

Joly, M , n 294« 

Joseph, King. See Bonaparte, [King - ] 
Joseph 

Josfiphine [Empiess], purchases Mal- 
maison, i 3, her residence there, 4 f, 
her great influence, 6 , procures the 
marriage of Louis Bonapaite and Hi in- 
tense, 19/, liei marriage with the 
Vicomte de Beaiiharnais, 22 , in 
prison, 23 , married to Napoleon, 24, 
31 , her letters to Hortense, 26, 36 /, 
49a, 64/, 60a, 61/, 62 n, 76/, gnef at 
the death of her grandson, 60 , lelteis 
from the Emperor, Bln 69 a, love for 
hpr giandchildien, 68, 70, 77 , Napo- 
leon III ’s recollections of, 70 , visited 
by the Allied Sovereigns, 84 , her death 
and funeral, 86, 93 « . her appeal to 
the Emperor befoie the battle of 
Wagiam, 272 , described by Mme 
Vaudet, 438 , referred to, m 414 , 

conespondenco of, l 36/, 37, 49«, 

61,64/, 60/, 76/ 

Jourdan, M Luoien, ni 29 
Journal du Joint, manifesto of Punce 
Louis Napoleon m, u 464/, 492/ 

Jouy, M de, l 269 

Juan IV of Portugal, in 420 

Juarez, President, iv 338 / 

July, revolution and monarchy of See 
Louis Philippe 

Jura, the Socialists in the, m 301, 


K ABYLIA, expedition to, m 163 

Kelleisberg, Baron, mission to Tu- 
rin, iv 196 

Kent, Chancellor, i 16, 18 
Kferatry, M de, iv 414, 499 
Kergolay, Count, on Napoleon Hi’s 
letter to the Emperoi Nicholas, iv 9 n 
Kmglake, Mr, his account of Prince 
Lotus Napoleon at Strasburg, i, 379 j , 
his misstatements, m 232/, 234«, 

242/ 248», 249m, 266/, 284, 291/ 
297, 300m, other references to, 8, 128, 
264/ 266, 269 , iv 264 , on the ongm 
of the Crimean war, 3/, 7, on the 
Vienna note, 12, Fraser's Magazvn .1 
on, 13, 636/; Napoleon HI on his 
work, 636 

Kmkel, Gottfried, in 382m 
Kmnaird, Lord, l 90 
Kirkpatrick, Mr (grandfather of the 
Empiess Eug6me), m 418 
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Klaezko, M Julian, iv S17, 320 n 
Kmazewicz, General, 1 211» 
Kosoigswarter, M . m 244 
Kopp, M (Swiss councillor), 11 61,68,72 
Kossuth., M , Lord Palmerston’s conduot 
to, ni 314 , appeals to the Americans 
lor help, 382a , referred to, iv 18, 193 , 
on the relations of Napoleon III and 
Oisini, 170», account of the Emperor's 
conference with Cavour at Plomblfcres, 
174/, on the Italian question, 176, on 
the Emperor’s Italian policy, 182a, on 
Ins relations with his Ministers, 187?i 
18Sn, undertakes the overthrow of 
Lord Derby s government, 201 , agree- 
ment with the Emperor, 201/, con- 
versation with Napoleon III , 648# 


L A BLACHE, M , iv 86 

Laborde, M , H 161, 180 , m 467 
Luboulaje, Prof , assaulted by students, 
iv 444 

Lacabane, M , n 436 
Lacombe, M , u 408 
Laeoidaire Pfcre, iv 627/1 * 

Lacrosse, M , m 63, 181, 347 
Lafarge, Mme , n 186 , ill 467 
Lafaiette, M , i 160/, 316, 365 
Latitte, M (Minister of Louis-Philippe), 
i 283, 286 

Latitte, M Charles, m 286 
Laforoe See Caumont Laforoe 
La Harpe, M , u 74 
La Hitte, M , in 148, 160 
Laidet, M,ni 392 

Laity, M Armand, his account of Prince 
Louis Napoleon s attempt on Strasburg, 
l 114/, 323/, 332, 336/, 347, 349/, 364, 
156, 366/, 367m , u 64# 480#, pro- 
secution and sentence of, 67, 60, 61/, 
letter ot Prince Lotus Napoleon to, 68 , 
otherwise referred to, 1 873it, 314, 323, 
332, 336, 347, 349, 366, 866/, 378m, 382, 
390/ 396, 398, 426 , li 161, 164, 197, 
263, 280, 294m, 471 , ill 6, 30, 98 
Lalande, General, i 397 
Lamarmora, General, iv 167, on Na- 
poleon III ’s dealings with Italy, 160n, 
161m ( on the conduct of France on the 
alliance of Italy and Prussia, 317m 
Lamarque, funeral of General, i 286 
Lamartine, M de, on the Strasburg trial, 
ii 44m, on. the necessity of positive 
opinions, 266, on the polioy of M 
Guizot, 261, on Napoleon I„ 271#, 
Prince Lorn? N apoloon’s reply tp, 27 2 f, 
471#, becomes leaderofthey?roi4toira«, 


LAP 

390 , an (manor's apostrophe to, 391m. , his 
waning influence, 404, 410 , his speech 
at Mitcon, 47 9 , calls for the proscription 
of Pi lnce Louis Napoleon, m 11 m, loss 
of popularity, 19, 21 , his political in- 
capacity, 66 m , on the Constitution, 67 , 
his manifesto in favour of nationalities, 
72/, on the representatives of the 
people, 124, on the Alais affair, 140n , 
speech in favour of the Prmce President, 
166, the Punoe’s appeal to, 204, on 
the character of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, 204/ 206 m, 207 w, 208, M 
Barrot’s charges against, 228 , on the 
insmreotion of Juno, 303 m, 462 f, Ins 
mtei new with Prince Louis Napoleon, 
468 ft , othei ref erenoes to, u 266,392/ 
401 , ill 12 f, 20, 23, 26, 81, 34, 55, 60, 
68,73, 83, 8b«, 116, 140», 174, national 
gift to, iv 889 

Lamb, Mr C , at the Eghnton tournament, 

li 116 

Lambert, Baron, iv, 352, 662/ 

Lambessa, prisoners sent to, in 298 
Lamoncifcre General, a prisoner at Ham, 
n 194 , 111 296 , attacks the Prince 
President m the Assembly, 129, on the 
inactivity of the Prince’s opponents, 
121,197, at Brussels, ,387 , musorrefer- 
enoes to, u 409 , m 34, 132, 162, 180, 
192, 212, 236, 281, 296, 398 , iv 16, 47 , 
organises Papal volunteers, 229 , defeat 
of, 230 

Landoi, Walter Savage, i 40, ii 85, 376 f, 
in 7,124, on Napoleon’s kings 1 40«, 
on Prince Louis Napoleon, ii 376 , on 
the eaup-d'itat, ill 814, his meeting 
with Prince Louis Napoleon at Bath, 
and lines on Eugfime, 419a 
Languedoc, the Socialists m, m 301 
Lanjninais, M , m 106 , iv 18 , on Lord 
Derby’s interference with Austria, 189« 
Lannes, Marshal, u 49/ 

Lannes, Napoleon See Montebello 
Lanoy, Citoyenne, l 23 
Lansdowne, Lord, on the eouv-d'Hat, in 
314 

La Plata question, debate on the, m 263/ 
Laplace, Prince Napoleon’s servant at 
Ham, ii 346# 

Lareguy, M , i 148 
Larmmat, Mile , iv 682 
Laroohejacquelem, M See Roohejac- 
quelem 

Larrev, Baron, iv 214 
Lasteyrie, M Jnles de, in 199, 392 
Latonrd’Auvargne, Prince de,iv 167,311 
Laubat, M. See Ohasseloup 
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Launay le Provost, IT , 11 130 
Lavalette, M de, 1 16, 197 , lus trial and 
escape, lOSre 

Lavalette, Marquis de, lv 318, 327 f, 356, 
390, 458/1, 459» 

Lavalette, Mme , i 16/, 36, 103/i, 334. 
Lavall6e, M , 111 244 
Laviadio, Count, ill 223 
Lebas, M , 1 99, 114, 117«, 121 
Lebel, M , 1 357zt, 470 
Loblano, Admiral, m 347, 

Leblond, M , 111 23 

Leboauf, General [Maishal], iv 214, mis 
siou to Venice, 826, refeired to, .116?/, 
409, 427, 455, 458, 470, 476, 479, his 
report on the French and German 
military forces, 477, resignation of, 
498/, 499 re, lus impeachment de- 
manded, 499 

Lebieton, General, in 49 
Lebreton, Mile , iv 682 
Lebrun, Geneial, iv 438, 510 
Leolerc, M , 11 845, 406 
Lccomte, M Elisee (la Smite et le Bm 
Loms-Philijipe), 1 230/t , 11 36/t, 6 4 re, 
64re, 79» 

Ledru-Eollm, M , elected deputy foi 
fiartlie, 11 261 , speech against Prince 
Louis Napoleon, 402/, proposes to im- 
peach the Banot Mimstiy, lii b6 /, 
violent speech m the Assembly, 7b , 
Ins ambition to become Diotator, 88/, 
denounces the Government, 98 , heads 
an insurrection of the Beds, 91/, de 
mands the suppression of all Pailia- 
ments, 167 > rumours concerning, 237, 
278 , manifesto against the Empire, 
899 , othei leferences to, 11 390, 393, 
895, 111 13/, 21, 23, 26, 30/, 36, 43, 
46, 66, 66/, 77, 87, 122, 166, 168, 184, 
190 , iv 19, 130 

Lefebvre-DuiuflS, M , 111 268, 268, 858 
Leflo, M ,n 410 

Le F16, General, 111 192 f, 240, 296 
Legion of Honour, reorganisation of, 111 
866 

Legislative Assembly, composition of, m 
86, 88, 89 , elections to, 86 , the Pnncp 
President’s messages to, 90/, 109/, 
117/, 111/, 166, 185/; opening of 
session of 1849-50, 118, debates in 
and measures voted, 119, 129 /, 
schemes of the Conservatives, 122, 
the eleotoial Uwof May 81, 1850, 126 , 
the recess of 1850, 129/, the Tinguy 
law, 180/, public discontent with, 
131/, Permanent Commission nomi- 
nated by, 1J2, 136/, excited debates 
VOL IV It 
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[ in, 147, 162 , vote of confidence in 
General Ohangarmer, and resignation 
of the Ministry, ib , new Ministry, 160 , 
oonsternation at the removal of General 
Ohangarmer, 161 , action m reference 
to his removal, i b , appointment of M 
de Broghe s Commission, ib , vote of 
censure on the Ministers, 151/, breach 
with the President, 162, speech of 
II Thieis, 152/, speech of General 
Ohangarmer, 154, 159 , vote of no con 
fidenca m the Raioohe Fould Mimstiy, 
1 56 , speeoh of Lamartine in favour of 
the Prince President, ib , party ranoour 
111 , 158/, general onslaught on the 
President, 168/, speech of M de 
Montalembert m his defence, 169/, 
pioposal m favour of the Bourbons, 
161 , refusal to vote supplies, ib , 
fmious debates in, 162 , measures 
passed by, 163 , pioposed revision of 
the Constitution, ib , new ministry 
foimed, ib , Dr Vtiron’s warning to, 
166/, party combinations in, 166/, 
debates on the revision of the Constitu- 
tion of 1848, 170/, 174/, speech of Jules 
Havre, 171 , of General Ohangarmer, 
178/, the Eevision Oommittee, 171/, 
haiangue of Victor Hugo, 17G , petition 
foi revision, 176 , the vote, 177 , vote 
of censure on the Ministry, 177, Odilon 
Barrot on the affairs of, ib , appoints a 
Permanent Oommittee and adjourns, 
179, beginning of the end of, 180/, 
projects oonoermng, 181 , woik of the 
Permanent Oommittee, 184 , leassem- 
bling of, 186 , Odilon Barrot’s advice 
to, 188/, debate on the Piesident’s 
message, 190, rejects universal suf- 
frage,191 , alarm of coup- A' Hat m, 1 9 1/, 
Questois’ proposition claiming com- 
mand over the army, 193»,219/, debates 
thereon, 194/, attitude of the Minis- 
ters, 197, proposition to impeach the 
Cabinet, ib , appoints commission on 
lesponsihihty of the President, 199/, 
conference of deputies on the revision 
of the Constitution, 216/, the Pradie 
proposition, 220 , preparing a ooup- 
d! elect, 231 , meeting of deputies on 2nd 
Deoemher, 249, speech of the Presi 
dent, ib , meeting dispersed by gen 
claimed , ib , another meeting of Mon- 
archist and Eepublican deputies at the 
tenth anondissement, 26 Ore , their pro- 
ceedings, ib , termination of meeting 
and arrest of deputies, 262 , then- 
liberation, 262 re, contemplated armed 
R 
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resistance against the Prince President, 

272 , recalcitrant deputies and arrests, 

273, 29 In, treatment of Opposition 
deputies after the cmip-d'itat, 296, 
adhesion of deputies to the 00110 - 
rl'ttat, 304 , Lord Palmerston on its an- 
tagonism to the Prince President, 310./ , 
under the Constitution of 1862, 343/, 
460/, electoral law regulating, 348 /, 
distribution of members, 861, M de 
Persigny’B circular on the election of 
deputies, 361/, meeting of, 373, 383 , 
elections to, 382 , President Billault’s 
address, 383 , functions of, 884/ 386 m. , 
refusal of Republican deputies to take 
the oath, 1 b , proceedings m the, 391 , 
verifying the plebiscite, 401 , voting 
the Budget, 410 , restricted powers of, 
410, 4 Uti, reopening of, 442/, the 
Emperor’s address to, 44 8f, its labours, 
446/, addresses of Napoleon m to, 
iv 39, 68/ 126./, enthusiasm of, 41 , 
voting of supplies and thanks to the 
British troops, 68 , proceedings in, 128 , 
eleotions of 1857, 129, Italian war 
loan, 196/, Count Walewski’s explana- 
tion on the Italian question, 196 , de- 
bate on the Anglo French commercial 
treaty, 243/, on the navigation laws, 
254 , the Government Opposition, 286a, 
286, 290, 296, 296, 803/ 806/ 886 ff, 
freedom of speech granted to, 261 ff , 
debate on the Address, 290, 29 6/ , violent 
discussions in, 300 , political reforms, 
801/ 303a, debate on the proceedings 
of Prussia, 322, session of 1867, 666 ff , 
army reorganisation and Mexican ex- 
pedition, 386, 392 , session of 1867-8, 
391/, the Roman question and the 
Opposition, ib ; finances of the Em- 
pire, 394, session of 1869, 407, peti- 
tion to the Emperor, 408 , opening of 
the session of 1869-70, 428, M 
Olivier's government, 428/, stormy 
proceedings in, 431/, debate on the 
Senate, 484/, the Senatus consultum 

, and plebiseitum, ib , address of the 
President to the Emperor, 438, the 
Emperor’s reply, 439, after the plebi- 
soitum, 441? petition of the Orleans 
Princes, 444 , debate on the Army Bill, 
444/j MM Thiers and Favre, 446 , 
excitement caused by the HohenzoRern 
candidature for the throne of Spain, 
456} the Duo de Grammont on the 
subject, 469 , statements of the Minis 
ters, 466, debates and interpellations, 
467/ 470, 499; -proceedings on the 


outbreak of the Franco Prussian war, 
479/, reprehensible conduct of the 
Opposition, 480 See National As- 
sembly 

Legitimists, the, 1 286/, 111 13,30,69,104, 
122, 134/, 166, 162/, 169ft, 171, 174, 
179/, 182, 188, 190/ 199, 203/ 217, 
294, 888, 412, iv 129, their attitude 
towards the Prince President after the 
coujj-d’btat, m 324, then movements 
m France, 386 
Legouve, M,i 4 
Legns, M , iv 427 
Leigh Hunt, Mr , iv 401 
Lemarois, M , 1 24, 69ft 
Lemoinne, M John, on the ooup d'etat, 
111 305 

Lenaid, M , u 406 
Leneveu, M , 11 304 

Lennox, Lord W (Recollectwni), 11 859» 
Lenormant, M , 1 413 
Lton, M , iv 274 

Leopold of Hohenzollern See Hohen- 
zollera 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, oone- 
spondence with Prince Albeit, iv 43, 
192 , letter of Queen Victoria to, 136 /, 
alleged hostility to Napoleon III , 179 
Le Play, M , iv, 657 
Leroux, Pierre, 11 396/ 

Leroy, M See St Arnaud 
Lesnem, M , 1 4 

Lesseps, M, de, 11 329 , progress of his 
Suez Canal scheme, iv 374 ff, receives 
the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, 877 

Leth-es de Londres, i 328 , 11 87/ See 
Press 

Leu, Saint-, home of Queen Hortense, 1 
6, 33 , festivities at, 84 , Hortense's 
return to, 39, 84 , created a duohy, 86 , 
visitors at, ib 

Leu, Count St - See Bonaparte, Louis, 
King of Holland. 

Leuohtenberg, Duke of, 1 248ft, 246 m, 
247?t, 26571 

Levasseur, General, 111 282/ 284ra 
Levis, Duo de, 111 184 
Leyden, explosion of powder magazine 
of, l 50 

Lhnys See Drouyn de Lhuys 
Liadi&res, Mme , 111 226 
Liberalism under Louis Philippe, 11 
389/, under the .Second Empire, iv 
287/ 

LimaUe, M Eug&ne {Jos (plane a Mal- 
mtoson), 1 84®. 

Limoges, Socialism m, m 300/ 
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Lincoln, President, his attitude on the 
Mexican expedition, iv 842, 344 / 
Lindsay, Mr, W S ( Ihstoiy of Men chamt 
Shipping), m 448a , iv 238, 239«, mis 
sion to Paris, 249 , conference with the 
Emperor on the navigation laws, 
250 ff, on M Thiers, 263/, on the 
Suez Canal, 376 
Lisfrane, Prof , i 414/ 

Lobau, Marshal, n 49 
Loftus, Lord, iv 469, 472, 474 
Lombard, M , i 346 / 861, 964 / 367 , ii 
, 121, 128, 181, 161 /, 180, ill 467 
London, alarm of French invasion in, m 
380/, French revolutionary committee 
m, 382, Oileamst refugees in, 387, 
the French Empeior and Empress in, 
iv 66, 71 ff 

Londonderry, Lord, ii 86, 348 
Londonderry, Marchioness of, ii 388 
Longet, Prof, iv 362 
Lords, House of, Ministerial explanation 
on the Sohleswig-Holstem question, 
iv 311 , vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, 312 

Lostende, M Meroiei de, iv 468 
Louis XI and Count de St Pol, n 200 
Louis XVHI, deorees of, concerning 
property of the Bonapartes, 364/ 
Louis-Blanc, M, i 148, 150», 286, n 
893, 399/ 404, 421 , in 7, 18/ 128, 
237, 399/, account of his visit to 
Prince Louis Napoleon at Ham, n 
202/, on Louis-Philippe’s foreign po- 
licy, 291a , his Rfattatwne, 294a, 800n, 
his interviews with Prince L Napoleon 
at Ham, 296/ on the Strasbuig ex 
pedition, 300/, joins the Rappel, iv 
412 

Louis-Philippe, King, at Saint Leu, l 33 , 
condition of France under, 147/ 160/, 
his intei views with Queen Hortense, 
186 ff, iv 292 , his conduct to hei and 
her son, i 193 , deserted by Talley- 
rand, 238 , anarchy under, 287 , re 
pressive measures of, ih , Mr Raikes 
on the King and his government, 281/ , 
his avarice, 284, state of parties 
under, 284, 288 , his foreign policy, 
286, 289, 290, his spies, 294/, his 
relations with Switzerland, ib , general 
discontent under, 313 , his knowledge 
of Prince Louis Bonaparte’s designs, 
322 , reception of the news of the 
attempt on Strasburg, 860/, meeting 
of his Cabinet m council, 361, 364 , 
presents money to Prince Napoleon, 
865, 467 , prevalence of disaffection 


among his subjects, 366, difficulties 
of his government in reference to 
Pnnoe Napoleon, 367 , his haishness 
towards the Prince, 370, 419 , effect of 
the Strasbuig attempt on, 466 , action 
of his government towards the Prince, 
n 34, address of the deputies to, in 
1836, 44/, state of France under, 44 / 
48/, violent debates in the Chambers, 
46/, extravagant grants to his family, 
47/, shabbiness of his couit, 47», 
reactionary measures of, 48 , military 
butchery, 49«. , demands the expulsion 
of Pnnoe Napoleon from Switzerland, 
60/ 62/; 488/, indignant at pamphlet 
of M Laity, 66, blunders of his 
government, 61/, imminence of war 
with Switzerland, 71/, espionage of 
Prince Napoleon, 84 , complications of 
his government, 96/ 98/, victory over 
his Parliament, 96 , determines to con- 
vey the remains of Napoleon I to 
France, 97 j bleach with his subjects, 
99, attitude of his government in 
regaid to the Boulogne expedition, 
14 L , at the Chftteau d’Eu, 148 , his 
triumphal visit to Boulogne, 144 , his 
treatment of Pnnce Louis Napoleon, 
161/ 333/ 343 , obtains the aims of 
Napoleon I, 172a , refeired to, 181/, 
triumph of his government, 186/, 
references to, 187, 189, 199, 210, 212 , 
cntioal relations with England, 236 ^ 
evils of his administration, 260/, 
referred to, 284/ 286, 289 , his foreign 
expeditions, 290/, references to, 292/ 
294, 322 /, Prince Napoleon’s appeaLto, 
885/, ohanges his Mimstem, 363/, em- 
barrassments of his government, 365 ff , 
Reform banquets m Pans, 369 , hosti- 
lity of the democrats, 871 , makes 
overtuies to the Bonaparte familv, 
877/, fall of his dynasty, 889/, his 
obstmaoy, 892 , banishment of his 
family from Fianoe, 397, permits 
King J6rdme to reside in France, m 
8 , his policy towards the Bonaparte 
family, 6, b , his vacillation, ib , 
growing influenoe of the Bonapartes 
under, 6 j visit of his partisans to, at 
Claremont, 134 , his love of money , 
354n, Sb9n, confiscation of hia piu- 
perty, 364/’, its value m 1821, 360/1, 
pensions to his daughters’ heirs, ib , 
Napoleon HE on the fall of, iv 88?i , 
opposed to a commeicial treaty with 
England, 237/ 

Lourmel, General de, ni 267, 289 
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Louvet, M , iv 427 I Malmaison, Chateau, of, i 3 , society at, 


Louvre, completion of, in SS8 , opening 
of, iv 148/ 

lowenstem, General, iv 81 
Lucerne, correspondence with the French 
Government on demand for expulsion 
of Prince Louis Napoleon, li 488 f 
Luxembourg, question of, iv 386, 389 
Lyndhurst, Lord, iv 4m 
Lyons, Socialist rising m, ill 96, the 
Pnnce President at, 146m, 393 
Lyons, Lord, iv 469, 462, 464 , letter to 
French Government on the Franco- 
Prossian quarrel, 469/ 

Lyttorf, second Loid, u 118a 


M acaxjlat, lord, 1 164 

MaoMahon, Maishal, ih 893m , 
bnlliant strategy at Magenta, iv 206/, 
letter to General Ohangarmer, 207 n, 
referred to, 210#, 216, 218, 314, 494/, 
601,603/, 606/, atSolfenno, 213# , the 
Emperor’s instructions to, on govern- 
ment of Algeria, 237, defeated at 
Worth by Pnnce Frederick William, 
496, at Sedan, 601#, wounded on 
the battlefield, 606 

MagBn, M H (Eutmre dit Second Em- 
pire), in 297 j iv 283a 
Magenta, battle of, iv 206# 

Magenta, Duke of See MacMahon 
Magnan, General [Marshal], alleged tam- 
pering with, u 160 , his evidence on 
the Boulogne expedition, 162, 178 , 
commands the army of Pans, m 198, 
214, disposition ot his troops, 242, 
dispeision of the deputies, 251 his 
military arrangements on December 4, 
280, 281, his repoit, 290 , created Mir 
shal, 406 , other references to, 216, 219, 
234, 270,276, iv 81, 219, 303 
Magne, M , becomes Ministei of Com- 
merce, m 160 , of Public Works, 263 , 
lus caieer, 267/, other refeiences to, 
181, 347, 368, iv 242, 288, 390, 391, 
394 

Magmn, M , iv 399 
Mai Hard, M , ill 347 
Malakoff, Date of See POlissiei 
Malaret, Baion de, iv 161 
Malcontents, Society of, m 299 
Mahbran, Mme , i 408m 
Moileville, M Lion de, Mimstei of the 
Bltenor, m 60, letter of the Pnnce 
President to, 61#, withholds des- 
patches from Prince, ib , member of 
the Electoral Committee, 87 


4, 7 , remmiscenoes ot, 6 , alter tne 
battle of Marengo, ib , desonption of, 
6#, Napoleon Ill’s reoolleotions of, 
70/, mala damns, 83m, visited by the 
Allied Sovereigns, 84, destioyedbythe 
Prussians, 93 

Malmesbury, Earl of, at the Eglmton 
tournament, n 116/, visits Prince 
Louis Napoleon at Ham, 306 , becomes 
Foieign Secretary, in 336 , otherwise 
referred to, n 86, 116, 334, 843, 383, 
in 380, 387, 411, iv 172, 183, 200, 
224 , Count Bud's reply to, 177m , his 
remonstiance to Napoleon HI, 179, 
lettei of the Queen to, 179/, on the 
proposed Euiopean Congress, 189/, 
Lord Cowley’s leport to, on Italian 
question, 198/, declines to help Sar- 
dinia, 201m 

Manfeque, General, iv 214 
Mamn, Daniel, ill 24 
Manrn, M , iv 389 

Mansheld, M Albeit (Napollon III), i 
870m, ill 36m, 67 n, 219m, 262, 305, 
370m 

Mansion, M Hippolyte (Euan swr V Ex- 
tinction de la Mendimte), li 280m 
Marc&re, M de, in 277» 

Marooletn, Senor de, u 319 
Maiguentte, General, iv 509 
Mane, M , u 162 , m 22, 34, 86m, 293m, 
468 , iv 296, 300, 399 
Mane-Amfihe, Queen See AmMie 
Maile-Louise, Empress, godmother of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, i 69 , depai 
ture from Pans, 81/; her diamonds 
worn by Mile Monti] o, m 432#, 
other references to, l 82m , ni 463 
Marion, General, li 462/ 

Marmont, Marshal, l 103m 
Marnesia, Vicomte, iv 852, 662 
Marrast, M l 287 , in 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 
60, 61, 67», 68, 76/, 86, 116, 217, 306, 
311, 390, 409 

Marrast Constitution, m 17#, violated 
by M Thiers, 126 / 

Martin, Six Theodore (life of the Pnnce 
Contort ), m 307, 315/, 334m, 441m, 
448m, IV 18m, 21m, 23m, 84m, 42m, 43m, 
62m, 63m, 66m, 132m, 162m, 166m, 172m, 
173m, 179m, 193m, 200, 267m, 267m 
Manilas, General, ill 284m 
Marx, M Adrien, iv 499m 
Massa, M , his theatrical reviews at Com- 
pifegne, iv 352/ 661# 

Masuyer, Professoi, l 886 
Masuyer, Mile , i 186, 192, 348, 886 / 
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Mathilda, Princess, 1 333 , in 120, 243, 
246, 3 5 4m, 429, 432, 442 
Maugum, M , otl'eis to defend Prmce 
Louis Napoleon, x S71 , case of, m 147 
Maupas, M de [Prefect of Police], first 
appearance of, in 180, 184 , Ins ad- 
dress to the citizens of Paris, 186 , at 
the Council -which determined the aoup 
d’etat , 232, 234, piecantions adopted 
by, 236 ff, 242 , arrests M Olivier, 
241m , disperses the deputies, 261 , lus 
activity dunng the ooup-d’tiat, 264/, 

291 , report of his proceedings, 270 jf 1 , 
274m , exciting messages of, 276, 277 «, 
278, 283 , his alarm on December 4, 
282 , other references to, 200, 263, 276, 
297, 333 , iv 13 

Maury, M , on Prince Louis Napoleon’s 
Latinity, i 122 , assists Napoleon III 
in his Life of Caesar, iv 367, 369 
Maximilian, Empeior, iv 338 , enters the 
Mexioan capital, 341 , his death, 341m, 
342 

Mayer, M ( Hwtory of December 2), m 
260 

Mayor, Dr , n 33 

Mazade, M de (Di/e of Cavour), iv 16 Ira, 
162ra, 172ra, 483)), 441/ 

Mazas, prison of, m 238 , political pn- 
soners sent to, ib 

Mazzim, J , his proclamation to the con- 
tinental revolutionaries, in 382» , 
opens an Italian loan, tb , referred to, 
iv 130/, 168, 172 

Medals, military, distribution of, m 366 
Mege, M , iv 440 

Mehemet All and the alleged Quadruple 
Alliance, n 136ra 
Mehul, M , l 4 
Meimer, M , in 401 
Meissomer, M , iv 222 
Melbourne, Lord, his leply to Fiench 
ambassador m refeience to Pnnce 
Louis Napoleon, n 84 
Melegnano, battle of, iv 209 
Mellinet, General, iv 214, 669 
Memmies d’un Bourgeois de Pant, m 
166ra 

Menjaud, Mgr , m 268m 
Menneval, M de, m 284ra 
Menotti, General, i 164ra 
Menschikoff, Pnnce, mission to Constan- 
tinople, iv 6, 10, lira 
MGrrmfie, M Prosper, anecdote of Victor 
Hugo, in 264ra ; on the coup-d’ (tat, 

292 , on the Empress EugGme, 419 , 
the friend of Mme Montijo, 422 , on 
the Emperor’s bearing after Orsim’s 


MOC 

| attack, iv 164m , on M Thiers’ objec- 
tions to the Italian war, 183ra , anec 
dote of Prince Louis Napoleon’s Italian 
campaign of 1830, 198 , on the Em 
peror’s visit to Algeria, 23 6ra, on flu 
war fever m Germany, 264ra , leferred 
to, 279, on a practical joke of the 
Emperor’s, 281» , on Count Bismarck 
at Biaintz, 819, 820ra , on the attitude 
of France after Sadowa, 334ra , on the 
Imperial amusements at Fontainebleau 
and St Cloud, 368 , M Fagan on, 
36 in , on the Imperial Court at Biai 
ntz, 366, on the Empaioi’s Life of 
Caesar, 300/, on the Imperial gaieties 
373 , on the French army, 393ra 
MSrode, Count Louis, ill 206 
M6ry, M,m 483 
Mesnard, M , iii 402 
M&onan, M, li 121, 128, 131, 186, 160, 
162/, 178, 180, In. 467 
Mettennch, Mme de, iv 862/, 662, 666 
Mettermch, Prince, i 289 , u 81, 469/ 
Metteimch, Prince, iv 162, 320, 362, 666 
Metz, military movements around, iv 
496 ff , Emperoi’s proclamation to, 600)1 
Meunce, M Paul, m 153ra 
Meurthe See Boulay de la 
Mexico, French expedition to, iv 339 , 
spoliation of Church of, 340, with- 
drawal of the French troops, 342, 344/ 
Michel (de Bourges), M,u 61 , in 168, 
190, 196, 197 

Michelet, M , u 306, 427, 444/, 460 , in 
163 

Mignet, M , i 148 , iv 18 
Milan, entry of Napoleon III and Viotor 
Emmanuel into, 207/, enthusiasm of 
the people, 209 

Mum, nurse of EugGne Beauharnais, i 91 
MiniS, Commandant, iv 278m 
Ministnes, changes of, l 286/ 288, 326 , 
u 47, 96, 863 , ill 66, 60, 62, 90, 101), 
111, 117, 160, 166, 163, 166, 180/ 262/ 
361 , iv 76, 166, 242, 288/ 296/ 330, 
381, 886, 390, 396, 409, 427/ 440 
Mitchell, M Bobert ( L'Pstafette ), m 
277, 278m 

Mitrailleuses, experiments with, iv 410 , 
service of, 479 

Mocquard, M , his part in the preparatiod 
of Queen Hortense’s memoirs, n 4 Ira, 
a correspondent of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, 190, 233/ 419m, secretary of 
the Prmce Piesident, m 95, 219, 224, 
281 , otherwise referred to, l 266, 280, 
442/, ill 6, 226, iv 261, 274/, death 
of, 314 
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Modena, Duke of, 1 16 in 

Moldavia and Wallachia See Principa- 

Mol6, Count, becomes Minister of Louis- 
Plulippe, i 326, embairassmentof,360, 
his treatment of Queen Hortense, 378 , 
administration of, u 31, 31/ 19 , un- 
popular measmes of, 16/, 70, prosecu- 
tion of M Laity, 67/, 60/, demands 
the expulsion of Pnnee Louis Napoleon 
from fawitzerland, 62/', the demand 
refused, 64/, despatoh to the Swiss 
Government, 67/ 72/ 71, 490/, his 
resignation demanded, 73 , his message 
of peace to the Swiss, 78, demand ad 
dressed to the British Cabinet, 81 , re- 
signation of, 96 , M Guizot's opposition 
to, 371 , leoalled to the counoils of 
Louis-Philippe, 392 , on the ooup d'etat, 
in 306, other refeiences to, i 289,296, 
326, 364, 373, 467 , li 31, 84/ 49, 70, 
73, 78, 334, 392, m 16, 26, 33, 41, 87, 
107, 116, 116, 118, 126, 132, 134, 168, 
170)1, 174, 216, iv 37 
Molh&re brigade, the, in 43 
Moltke, Count, on Napoleon III and his 
Empress, iv 120/, ontheYosges,122, 
123)1, inPans, 337, mspeots the Fiench 
frontier, 462, at Sedan, 601, 612/ 
Moltke, Count, Banish ambassador, iv 
312 

Mommsen, Prof , iv 369 m 
M onarchists, the, ill 112 /, 116/ 120,122, 
129, 138, 145, 178, 182/ 186, 189, 193/ 
196/ 197/ 200, 203/ 206/ 226, 229, 291, 
323, 353, 301 , their calumnies against 
the Pnnoe President, 379 ft See Le- 
gitimists Orleanists 
Monet, M , m 138 

Momtour announces the cession of Ve- 
netia, iv 326, 326;i , deciee on reforms, 
379 See Press 
Monnier, Baron, n 364 
Monroe dootnne, proposed application of 
to France, iv 343 See Mexico 
Montaigu, Count de, in 266 
Montalembeit, Count de, visited by Pimce 
Louis Napoleon, m 17, his defence of 
the Prince President m the Assembly, 
1 59/', address to the Eleetois of France, 
318/; his support of the Pnnee Presi- 
dent, 319/, 324m , his subsequent 
hostility, 323 n, his Eghse Catholique, 
334 , otherwise referred to, 26, 83, 79, 
87, 126, 149, 160, 174, 206, 217, 264, 
257 m, 826, 369, 860, 891, iv 78 
Montalivet, M de, i 285, 298 ; ii 334 


MON 

Montauban, General de, n 84/ 128, In 
6, 266, 467 See Bouffet-Montauban 
Montebello, Duke of, i 69?i,294jf, n 49, 
60)1, 61, 66, 67, 73, 79, 83 ; ill 126 , iv 
23 , demands the expulsion of Prmce 
Louis Napoleon from Switzerland, n 
60 / 488/, his mission to Lucerne, G2 , 
note to the Federal Diet, 62, 63 
Montebello, General, sent to congratulate 
the Crimean army, iv 66 
Montebello, battle of, iv 205 
Monteil, M , n 470 
Montenegio, SeQor de, u 319 
Montesquieu, a 301 m, 304m, 446m, 447m , 
iv 150 

Montfort, Pnnoe, ii 91 See Bonaparte, 
King J&rome 

Montholon, Count de, u 124, 126, 128, 
131, 134, 163, 160/ 176, 180, 185, 187 m, 
194, 196, 198, 218, 344, 851, 386 , m 6 , 
iv 345 

Montigny, M de, iv 124 
Montijo family, the, m 418/ 420, 422/ 
Montijo, Countess de, ni 418/ 421 m, 422/ 
424, 442 

Montijo, Count de, m 423m See Teba, 
Count 

Montijo, Mile de, m 414/, hei character 
andaccomplisliments,416/, herfamily, 
418/ 420, 422, Piosper-M&imfe on, 
419 , her Spanish descent, 419/, her 
beauty and education, 421 , at the Sara 6 
Coeur, Pans, 422 , her fondness for the 
Napoleon legend, ib , desonbed by her 
husband, 422/, early sympathy for the 
pnBonei of Ham, 423 , piesented at the 
Elys4e, 424 , offers her fortune to the 
Prmce President, ib,, becomes, with 
her mothei, a constant guest of the 
Pimce 's, z b , scene in the hunting field, 
426 , accepts his hand, 426 , jealousy 
Of hei at couit, 426m , Parisian gossip 
concerning, 427 , at the New Yeai ’shall 
at the Tuilenes, 427/, the betrothal, 
428 , hei engagement to Napoleon III 
announced in the Monitem , 429m , the 
foreign press on, 430, wins the affection 
of the Fiench people, 431 , letter to 
Prefect of the bema, ib , hei bridal 
dress and decorations, 432/ 436 ; scenes 
at her maniage, 434/ See EugMne, 
Empress 

Monlmaitre, insurrection in, 284 m, 288m, 
289 

Montmorency, Fulohard de, l 33 m 
M ontorgueil, Bue de, fighting m, in 289 
Montpayroux, M Guyot, iv 434, 499, 
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MON 

Montpellier, the Pimce President at, ui 
303/ 

Montrose, Duke of, n 85, 87 
Morel, M A (Napoleon, III), u 286bb 
Mornay, M de, i 57m, w 73 
Morning Chronicle on the coalition of the 
.European Powers against Louis Na 
poleon, ill 388 See Press 
Morning Post onthe maniago of Napoleon 
in, ill lie See Press 
Momy, Count de, joins the councils of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, in 198, 208 n , 
character and antecedents, 208/, 210/, 
on the anest of political opponents, 
212, 215 , conferences with Monarchist 
deputies, 216/, before the ooup-d’Htat, 
21 9/ 225, 229, 232/, 284, 242 , his action 
against the recalcitrant deputies, 249, 
252 , activity on the night of the 2nd 
December, 254, opposes the appoint 
rnent of M de Persigny as Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, 262, ap- 
pointed Minister of the Interior, 263, 
.351 , coolness m presence of dangei, 
276, 277 a, his watchfulness, 297, le- 
prossive measures adopted by, 298 , 
papers of, S33 , resigns, and is replaced 
by M de Persigny, 351, 358, attach- 
ment to the government of Louis 
Napoleon, 369b, on telegraphic com- 
munication m Fiance, 358, otherwise 
loleried to, 270, iv 58, 112, 166, 298, 
50 in, SOS, 549, 378 , financial gambling 
of, 115/, subsidized by the Viceroy of 
Egypt, 115, his embassy to Russia, 
124 , political programme of, 129 , sketch 
of, 289, on civil liberty, 301, death and 
f uneial of, 302/, his part in the Mexican 
expedition, 339 

Morns, Colonel ( National Defences of 
England'), in 334 
Morns, General, iv 212 
Mortemart, Duke of, m 347 
Mortier, Marshal, l 286 
Moskowa, M de la, on the revision of the 
Constitution of 1848, in 174, referred 
to, IV 513, 577/ 

Mouohy, Duo de, iv 583 
Moimiei, M , iv 356/ 

Mountain, theories and proceedings of 
the, m 67/, 72, 89/, 93, 94/, 119, 123/, 
146./, 167, 168, 171, 176, 178, 190, 195/, 
197/ 229, 236, 249, 252, 253, 272, 276, 
293, 299 j Victor Hugo’s accession to, 
176, the Prince of the, 293 , the Petite 
and Qram.de Montague, 299 See So 
ciahsls Republicans, &e 
Moustier, M de, iv 896 


NAP 

Muffling, General^ l 100 ff 
Mullei, M , iv 274b 
Muller, Prof W, iv 616 
Mulliei, M Henri le (Histone parh- 
mentaire de la P> Qndence), m S!)« 
Muraour, M (Qlimes de V Empire), u 
191b 

Murat, Geneial, married to Caroline Bona- 
parte, i 31 

Murat the youngei, l 198 

Murat, M Achille, i 372, 469 

Murat, M Lumen, n 396 , hi 87, 316 

Murat, Pnnco Joachim, iv 676/ 681 / 

Murat, Prince Achille, iv 676, 678 

Murray, Mi , m 316 

Mus6e des Souveiams, the, in 390 


"VTADAT7D, M , ill 171 
1\ Najao, M , i 18b 
N ancy, Bishop of, ill 436 
Nantes, the Prmce President at, ill 100„ 
Napier, Sir Charles, iv 23 
Naples, qnanel with Saidima, iv 173 
Napoleon I , Emperor, at Malmaison, i 
■iff, 25 , effect of bells upon, 6 b , his 
treatment of Louis Bonaparte, 11 ff, 
11b, 16b , lettei to Joseph Bonapaite, 
14 b, his conduct to his brotlieis, 16/, 
letters to Louis Bonapaite, 17 b, 18 , 
his choiaoter, 18 , Letts es de Napoleon 
et Josephine, 23b , his mainage with 
Josephine, 24, 31 , anxious fot the 
marnage of Hoi tense and Louis Bona- 
parte, 80 , makes Loma King of Hol- 
land, 88, address to the new Kmg, 
38 b, letters to Hoi tense, 39/7, 61/, 69, 
60 b, 57b, 432 ff , letters to King Louis, 
44 ff, 46 b, 60, 429 , letteis to Jose- 
phine, 61 b, 62, 69b , proposes to make 
Louis King of Spam, 66/, his joy at 
the birth of Prince Louis, 58 , letter 
to Talleyrand, 60 b, anger with Bor- 
tenae, 67, 87 , hia nephew’s recollec- 
tions of lnm, 71/, after the Russian 
campaign, 79/, the campaign of 1814, 
81 , banished to Elba, 83, 86/, leturns 
from Elba, 90/, interview with Hor- 
tense, 92m , on Josephine's death, 93 b , 
visits Malmaison for the last time, 96 , 
his death, 99 , Chateaubriand on, 203 b , 
Josephine’s appeal to, 272 , referred to, 
349/; the design of conveying his re- 
mains to France, ii 97 , described by 
Prince Lotus, 106/, as a promotei of 
art and science, 110 , his sword given 
to Louis-Philippe, 122 , indignation of 
the Bonaparte family thereat, ib , be- 
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quest of his arms, 172ft, his remains 
brought to Paris, 188, 2U3 , his pro- 
posed monument to Charlemagne, 226 , 
the rule of, as described by Lamartine 
and Prmoe Louis Napoleon, 271#, 
471# , interment of his remains m the 
Invalides, 364 /, effects of his adminis- 
tration as First Consul, 474/, his 
foreign policy, 476/, beneficial results 
of the Empire, 476/, his mission, 478 , 
table on which ha signed his abdica 
tion, in 232m , his constitutional sys- 
tem revived, 260 , his political insti- 
tutions adopted by his nephew, 341 , 
on the ‘hope of his race,' 360/, relics 
of, deposited in the Mus6e des Sonve 
rams, 390 , equestrian statue of, un- 
veiled at Lyons, 193, mamage with 
Marie-Louise, 413 , his will transferred 
fiom Doctors’ Commons to France, 
440 , his tomb visited by Queen Vic- 
toria, iv 84 , instructions to Bour- 
nenne, 282» , on the distubution of 
an army, 476» , Napoleon III on, 627 

correspondence, &c , of, i Hn, 17 m, 

23ft, 89«, 44ft, 45ft, 46#, 61/, 69 b, 60», 
62ft, 66, 67n, 94, 429# 

Napoleon II, i 129, 167, 200, 203 m, 
205, 285, 302m, 814, 446, 462 , in 8, 
death of, l 236 See Beichstadt, 
Due de 

Napoleon, Pnnoe Louis, his birth and 
early childhood, 68», 63, infantile 
souvenir of, 68m; baptism of, 69», 
recollections of his infancy, 69/, 
Souvenirs da ma Vie, 72 , with his 
mother at Constance, 76 , desonbed by 
Josephine, 75#', by Mesdame9 Cornu 
and Girardm, 78/, gift to the Emperor 
Alexander, 84/, at Mme Tessier’s, 93 , 
with his unole, 94/, letters to his 
mother, 99, 120/, 136, 137«, 210#, 
811, 367/, 370, 372, 416/, 432/ 468/ 
464/, u if, 28, 26« , his affection for 
his brother, i 107, and for his mother, 

lll , his childish days at Arenenberg, 
ib , his early education, 113#, his 
romantic tempeiarnent, 116/ 119, 
correspondence wish his father, 117, 
196, 197 b, 209, 236m, 266m, 429 , u 10, 

llm, 27#, 29», 36 b, 39, 40m, 64m, 122n, 
146 m, 308, 809m, 864m , Ins studies at 
Home, i, 122 , his kindliness, 124 /, his 
wav of life at Arenenberg, 124/; visit 
to Areola, 129m, his military educa- 
tion, 136/, at Thun, 136, described by 
his mother, 138m, on the Swiss 
military system, 139/ 168, his sym- 


NAP 

pathy with the Italian msuigents, 156 , 
Count Arfese on, ib , his letter to the 
Duke of Reiohstadt, 167, 168ft, at 
Borne m 1880, 169 , conducted to the 
frontier, 160, joins the Italian msui- 
1 gents, 166/, his attack on CivitA 
Oastellana, 168, quits the revolutionary 
army, 169 , severe illness of, 173, 180 , 
escapes from Ancona, 177/, adventures 
by the way, 178 , ]omney through 
France, 181 , at Fontainebleau, 184 , in 
Paris, 186/ 191 , letters to Louis Phi- 
lippe, 183m, 190, 370 , his illness m Pans, 
192/, arrives m London; 194 , journey 
thiough France with his mother, 202/, 
letter to a French deputy, 206, 206« , 
on the banishment of his family, 206/, 
at Arenenbeig, 209/, address of 
Polish patriots to, 211ft, 212- , his Politi- 
cal Reveries, 213, 299/ 443#, on 
Switzerland, 213/, his visit to Waterloo, 
234 , becomes head of the family, 236 , 
belief in his destiny, 237 , n 88/, ut 
8/ his position m Switzerland, i 238# , 
anecdotes of his bfe among the Swiss, 
239, 256 , becomes captain of artilleiy, 
242 , rumours of his intended alliance 
with Dofia Msrm of Portugal, 243 , 
denial of his rumoured maniage, ib , 
as ‘Captain Bonaparte,’ 244, letteis to 
M Vieillard, 216/ 248, 249m, 250 ft, 
309/ 377, 459/ n 6/ 8m, 66/ 206/ 
226, 230/ 261, 280, 312, 357, 381ft, 
S82n, 462/, in 82ft, 404m, on Charle- 
magne, i 247, correspondence with 
Chateaubriand, 261/ 280, 436 , his in- 
terest in the affairs of France, 291/, 
his political aspirations, 292/, Ins 
political progiamme and Reveries Poli- 
tuples, 299#, sketch of a constitution, 
306/, preliminaries of the Strasburg 
expedition, 309#, chances of success, 
314, 466/, sympathies of the French 
people, 316 , his declaration to Colonel 
Vaudrey, 318/, progress of his plans, 
320/ 323/, presents himself at btras- 
burg, 326 , resemblance to Napoleon I , 
329m , Bketch of, 328 f, Cottran’s poi 
trait of him, 330, ties leave of hib 
mother, 332# , affection for his cGusm 
Mathilde, 333 , sets out for Strasburg, 
336 , his arrival and plan of opera- 
tions, 386/, caricatures of, 349ft, 
proclamations, 341#, speech to the 
soldiers, 360 , his reception by the 4tb 
Artillery, 361 , by the citizens, 362 , at 
the Fmckmatt barracks, 363/, marie 
prisoner, 366 , m prison, 367/, 868 , M 
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Guizot’s account of the Strasburg 
expedition, 361/, 451/, sent to the 
United States, 364, 369, 471, his 
adherents, 365 , detained at Lorient, 
366, 373 , after his capture, t b , 
refused an interview with his mothei, 
869 , letters to Colonel Vaudrey, 869, 
421, 46b/, opinions of the French 
press on his tieatment, 370 Jf, letters 
from New York, 372, 466/, to Odilon 
Bairot, 373 , his parting woids to his 
mother, 378, letters from his prison, 
378k , leaves Lonent, 379 , furnished 
with money by the King, 879, 467 , Mr 
Kinglake’s descuption of him at Stras- 
buig, ib , his bearing during the 
expedition, 880 , act of accusation of 
his Strasburg accomplices, 882/7, 
evidenoe on the trial, 387/, letter to 
Geneial Exelmans, 394/, his treat- 
ment while detained in Strasburg, 
400/, 426 , Maitie Barrot’s speech for 
the defence, 407/, speeches of MM 
Thi&iet and Parqum, 409/, his arrival 
m America, 412, 419/, voyage of the 
Andromfide, 420 , at New Yoik, 421 , 
letters to his uncle Joseph, 428, 468/", 
described by Chateaubriand, 437 , 
original proclamations of, 451 jf , 
letters from his prison, 468 , M Guizot 
on his chances at Strasburg, 455/, on 
Louis Philippe’s treatment of him, 
467 , letters from Lonent and America, 
&c , on the Stiasbuig attempt, 468/, 
460/, u if, to Odilon Barrot, i 460, 
u 338/, reluctance to quit his fellow- 
pnsoners, l 460 , describes the attempt 
on Stiasburg, ib , address to his ad- 
herents, 461/, letter fiom Lonent to 
the Count de Sum lb era, 463 , address 
to his jurors, 468/ , his stay m 
America, n 8, 16 ff, 20 f, describes his 
voyage thither, if, his account of the 
United States, 6/, descnbed by Gene- 
ral J W Webb, 12/, by Bev C S 
Stewart, 13/, leoeives intelligence of 
his mother's illness, 15 , Geneial J G 
Wilson’s description of, 17/, as de- 
scribed by other Americans, 18/, his 
visit to Washington Irving, 20, ini- 
tiated into the Grand Ordot of Owls, 
21 , letter to ihe President of the 
United States, 22 , leaves America, ib , 
souvemis, 22?i , arrives m Europe, 27 , 
refused passports, 28 , calumnies of 
the press, SO/, course adopted by the 
French Government, ib , reaches 
Arenenberg, 32 , at his mother’s bed- i 
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side, 88/, wins the friendship of the 
Switzers, 35 , surrounded by spies, 49 , 
demand for his expulsion from Sv iss 
territory, 50 f, 488/, residence at Gotti e 
ben, 50, 54 , elected Swiss deputy and 
President of the Thurgau Caiabmeers, 
62 , speech to the Switzers, 52, 5 in , 
M Laity’s pamphlet on the Strasburg 
expedition, 55/, letters to M Laity, 
58/, 480 , abused by Swiss papers, 60 , 
his satisfaction at the result of the 
Laity tnal, 61 , his 'object in circu- 
lating II Laity’s pamphlet, 62 , further 
demand for his expulsion from Switzer 
land, 62/, decision of the Swiss diet 
respecting, 68 , hostile attitude of 
France and Switzerland, 71/, General 
Dnfour’s defence of, 74 , scandals 
fabricated by the Ministerial pre’-s, 75, 
92 , letter to M Anderwert, 76, 76 n , 
receives his passports, 78 , leaves 
Arenenbeig for England, 79 , leave- 
taking of the Swifczeis, ib , journey 
through Geimany and Holland, 80 , 
aBeged offer of hospitality by Austria, 
81 , reasons for going to England, 
81/, comments of the French press, 
82/, Aapoleon III, 88, lionised in 
London, ib , note from Flench Govern- 
ment concerning, 84 , surrounded by 
spies, ib , his hfe m England, 84/, 
883, his English friends, 86, at 
Leamington, 86 , enthusiastic reception 
at Manchester, 86a, his habits and 
mode of life, 86/, early love, 91, 
his projects, ib , charged with the 
Barb&s’ hueute, 92, 96 , publishes the 
Idles vapolecmhnnes, 93 , his concep- 
tion of the Napoleonic idea, 93/, 97 7, 
99/, at the Eglmton tournament, 115 , 
caricatured by the Eienoh press, 116 , 
meeting with Count L4on, 117 , decides 
on the attempt on Boulogne, 118 , 
activity of his agents, 118,/, his 
alleged promise to King Joseph, 12-In , 
trap laid by French Government, 125 , 
his followers, 126, leaves London, ib , 
his landing at Boulogne and reception, 
127/, 129 , failure of the expedition, 
180/, taken prisoner with his com- 
panions in arms, 132 , removed to 
Ham, 188 ff, fabrications concerning 
the Boulogne expedition, 136™ , his 
proclamations, 137 /, 482 jf , consigned 
to Fieschi's cell, Ut4 , his prison, 147 « , 
before the Chamber of Peers, 161/, 
his defence undertaken by M Berryer, 
162, on the origin of the Boulogne 
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expedition, 15 1 , his address m the ] 
Chamber of Feeis, 156/, 485/ , his 
examination, 159, his defence by M 
Berryer, 164/, his closing words at the 
Boulogne trial, 179 , his reception of 
the sentence of the Peers, 180, im- 
prisoned at Ham, 186/, disposition of 
his affairs, 186 , on the chances of the 
Boulogne expedition, 186a , dose sur- 
veillance of, 188 , resumes his studies in 
prison, 188 /, his correspondents,189/, 
his mtelleotual activity, 191 , his 
quarters in the fortiess, 194/, 198, 
his prison life, 196, 199/, his scientific 
observations, 196, 462/, condition of 
Ins prison, 198/, 201 , (Fumes de 
Napoleon III, 203a, letter to the 
Countess of Blessmgton, 204/; his 
Hwtonoal Fragments, 206 ff, 415a, 
harsh treatment of, at Ham, 218 , his 
prison garden, 219 , letters to Mme 
Cornu, 220/, 268/, 270, 278, 303/, 387, 
365, 415;/, proposed history of Charle 
magne, 221/, 416 , letter from Sismondi, 
223/, desultory studies and broken 
health, 227, 229a , his libeiahty and 
exhaustion of his means, 229, retro- 
spect of his work, 230/, proposes to 
establish a Renew, 288 , pamphlet on 
the beet root sugai question, 233/, 
his contributions to the opposition 
press, 249/, on the proposed amnesty, 
251 , treatment of, by the government, 
252/, letter to the Journal An Zoiret, 
254, 492 , strictures on the lggime of 
Louis-Philippe, 256/, 262, 264, on 
political life in France and England, 
263/, on the clergy and the state, 
265/, experiments in electricity, 268, 
423 , on aimy reform, 269», 277/, 306/, 
311, 341, 423/, his artillery studies, 
270 , reply to Lamai tine’s denuncia- 
tion of Napoleon 1,272/, 471/, on 
the extinction of pauperism, 279/, 
address from French artisans, 288 , on 
King Joseph, 289 , on Louis Philippe’s 
foreign polioy, 290, his dream of 
peace, 292, on the French nobility, 
293 , intei viewed by Louis Blanc, 296 , 
his work on artillery, 304 , rumours of 
amnesty, 306, 808 , asked to renounce 
his rights, 307 ; on his rumomed libera- 
tion, 311 , design of returning to 
America, 312/, the Nicaragua canal, 
313/, 819/, petition for bis release, 
315, letter from M Oasteilon, 816/, 
letter to the Minister of the Interim, 
319, 32Q« , pamphlet on the Nicaragua 
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canal, 820/, efforts to promote the 
undertaking, 828 , close supervision of, 
at Ham, 882, negotiations for his 
liberation, 334, 342 ; appeal to the 
King rejected, 336/, refuses to sue for 
pardon, 838 , escapes from Ham, 
348/, nanative of his escape, 348/, 
letter to Count de St Aulaire, 355a, 
366 , letters to Sir R Peel and Loid 
Aberdeen, 356 , fails to obtain pass- 
ports, 358/ , his alliance with demo- 
cracy, 371/, 492/, his occupations in 
England, 373 , invitation to M and 
Mme Cornu, 374 , residence at Bath, 
and acquaintance with Lander, 375 f, 
gossip of Mr Raikes concerning, 377/, 
returns to London, 378 , letter to M 
Oapefigue, 378/, 380m, his house in 
King Street, 882/, his money trans 
actions, 384/, alleged treaty with the 
Duke of Brunswick, 386, 387» , reported 
poverty of, 3 87 , departure from London, 
388 , arrival m Paris and letters to the 
Provisional Government, 393, 411 ; re- 
turns to England, ib , circulation of his 
works in France, 894/, his partisans, 
ib , a special constable in London, 
396 , elected deputy, 397, 899 , his ad- 
dress to the Frenoh eleotors, ib , dis 
cussions concerning, in the Assembly, 
398/, 402/, his growing popularity, 
400, his arrest ordered, 401/, letters 
to the Assembly, 403, 405a, 496/, his 
election for Charente Inftoeuie al- 
lowed, 404, letter to the eleotors of 
Pans, 406/, to the President of the 
Assembly, 407 n, 409 , final departure 
from England for Franoe, 409 , letter 
to General Fiat, 410 , his election foi 
five departments, 410 , letters an his 
father’s illness, 464/, studies in English 
history, 468 , on his own political career, 
465/, giowmg influence of, in if, 
9/, 17, 26 , the Bonapartist tradition, 
6, hostility of M Delord, 7, the first 
‘ Vive l’Empereur I’ 10 , Albany Fon- 
blanque on, 11 , oalummes against, 11/, 
28/ 89, 382 , the only representative 
of the Napoleonic legend, ib , state of 
French parties in 1848, 13, attheHOtei 
du Rhm, ib , in the Assembly, 14/, 
his bearing in the Tribune, 15 , his 
first speech there, 16m, residence at 
Auteuil, 17 , piospects of his election 
as President, 21 ; his protest against 
M Thouret, ib ; vilified by the Re- 
publicans, 24 , rancour of his enemies, 
28 , accessions to his party, 25, 81 f , 
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Clfiment Thomas's violent attaoh upon, 
and his reply, 26/, address to depu- 
tation from Tioyes, 29 , precautions 
against attempts on his life, 80 , oalm 
bearing of, 81, his address as candidate 
for the Presidency, 86/, his apologists, 
89/, joined by M Thiers, 41, populanty 
of his candidature, 42 , letters on the 
Koman expedition, 48, his Roman 
pohej , 44 , his elcotois, 48 , proclaimed 
President of the Bepublic, 60 , takes 
the oath of fidelity, 61 , address to the 
Assembly, 61/, Taxile Delord on, 62 b. , 
how regarded m England, 63 n , in- 
stalled in the Elysfie, 64 , majority for 
his election, 66 , factious opposition of 
the Assembly, 57/, his first Ministry, 
60/, reprimands the Minister of the In- 
terior, 61/, his enemies, 62^", his firm- 
ness, 63, 66, demonstrations against, 
66 , attempt at insurrection suppressed, 
06 ft , proposed impeachment of, 68, 
74, 76 , opposition to his policy, 69 , 
letter to Prince Joseph Charles Na- 
poleon, 69/, intervention in Rome, 73 , 
lettei to General Oudinot, 76 n , holdB 
a review on the Chomp de Mara, 77 , 
enthusiastic reception of, tb , addiess 
bo the aimy, 78 , on the Roman expe- 
dition, 79 , assailed by his cousin, w , 
messages to the Assembly, 79/, 90/, 
109/, 117/, 141/, 16b/, 186/, 190, 
letters to Colonel Edgar Ney, 83, 111 , 
solioitude for the commercial prosperity 
of France, 84/, speech in the Jaidin 
d’Hiver, i b , fusion of his party with 
the Monarchists, 87 , effect of the 
fusion, 88 , sohemes for his overthiow, 
89, visits the hospitals, 89/, modifi- 
cation of his Ministry, 90 , denounced 
by the Red Republicans, 93/, proclama 
tion to the French people, 96/, urged 
to become Dictator, 96 , tours and 
speeches m the provinces, 97 ft, 188/, 
172/, 176, 391, 892 ff, speech at Ham, 
98, 99 b, character of his speeches, 108 , 
rescued fiom an attack of the Reds, 
104 , his journey through Alsace, 106 , 
Mmistenal ohanges, 106, 117, 147, 160, 
166, 180/, 262/, the Barrot Dufaure 
ministry, ib , party intrigues against, 
107/, forms a new cabinet, 111/, his 
policy as descubed by Mr Crowe, 112, 
114/, 116/, his leal policy, 113 , his 
false political fiiends, 116/, his sup 
porters, It 8 j pardons insurgents, 120 , 
attitude of towards the Monarchists, 
ib. , chief aims of his government, 121 , 
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plots to get rid of, 122, 134/, 199, 212 /, 
217/, 221 ff, refuses to sanction M 
Thiers’ electoral law, 122, 124 , attacks 
on, in the Assembly, 123, 168/, bene- 
ficent measmes of, 124, consents to 
restnction of universal suffrage, 124/, 
disclaimsresponsibility for the electoral 
law, 126 , his enemies in the Electoral 
Commission, ib , implacability of his 
opponents, 181 , watched by a pei- 
manent commission, 182, 136 ft, 184, 
hostility of the Assembly, 132 , holds 
reviews at St Mam and calory , 186 , 
popularity with the army, 136, calm 
demeanour of, 140, speech at ban 
quet given him by bis opponents, 
146, interpellated by the Mountain, 
146/, resolution as to General Chan- 
gaimer, 149 , the General’s profession 
of loyalty, 160) and removal, ib , 
receives a deputation of his opponents, 
161 m , breach with the Assembly, 162 , 
speech of Lamartine m favour of, 166 , 
left without a mimstiy, 166 , interim 
admuustiation.tJ , Montalembert’s de- 
fence of, 169/, supplies refused by the 
Assembly, 161 , leduoes bis expen 
dituie, ib , attempts at conciliation, 
168, proposed revision of tbe con 
stitution, 164 , the Beaumont-Tassy 
committee, ib , Socialist warning to 
bis ministers, 168 , scramble of bis 
enemies for political power, 170 , speech 
at Dijon, 172/, surrounds himself with 
offlceis of trust, 180, formation of 
new oabmet, 180/, Odilon Barrot 
on the designs of, 188/, debate on 
message to the Assembly, 190, his 
proposition for univeisal sufEiage le- 
jected, 191, rumours of a ooup-d’btat, 
191/, political manaBuvies against, 
193^, 197 , command of the army at- 
tempted to be wrested from, 194 Jf, 
proposed nnpeaobment of Ins oabmet, 
198/, Legislative Commission on his 
responsibility as President, 199 , m- 
ci easing strength of his position, 203 , 
described by Lamaitme, 204/, 206a, 
his force of character, 206/, organised 
calumnies against, 207, refuses offer 
of mown by Geneial Changarmei, 211 , 
schemes of bis political opponents, 
212/, proposal of Ohangarmor to 
airest him, 213/, ooup-d’ttat sug- 
gested to, 214/, his objections to it, 
216 , conference of deputies on the 
prolongation of his powers as Presi- 
dent, 216, parhamentary conspiracy 
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against, 217/, Dr V6ion on his de- 
meanour previous to the eimj)-il Hat, 
218/, confidence of his friends, 219 , 
his determined attitude, 219/, address 
to the French exhibitors, 1861, 220, 
resolves on the coup d'Hat 221 , Or- 
leamst plot against, 221/, his de- 
meanour on the day of the cmip-d’etat, 
224/, letter to Hon Mrs Norton, xb , 
high spirits of, 226 , confidence m his 
position, 226, relations with the 
Countess de Beauregard, 226/, animo- 
sity of Odilon Barrot against, 227 , 
episodes of his Presidency, 227/, at 
bay, 229/, reception at the Elysfse, 
280/, the ‘Rubicon,’ 281, reminis- 
cence of Napoleon 1 , 282% , Mr King- 
lake’s misrepresentations, 232/, 266, 
257a , council of the coup d'Hat, 288 , 
on the night of the coup -d'Hat, 234a , 
the next morning, 242/, his triumphant 
progress through the streets of Pans, 
244/ , his demeanour on the 2nd 
December described by Captain 
Gronow, 246/, his reception by the 
citizens, 248 , expiession and manners, 
249a, decree of deputies removing 
him from the Presidency, 250 , deolared 
guilty of high treason by the High 
Court of Justice, 262 , reception at the 
Elys4e on the night of the aoup-d'Hat, 
266 , his strong sense of humour, ib , 
reasons which urged him to the coup- 
d'Hat, 266/, his character before and 
after, 267/, proclamations to the 
people and the army, 268 ff, his out- 
line of a new constitution, 269 f, new 
ministry, 262/, forms a Consultative 
Commission, 268 , receives visits of 
the foreign ambassadors, 270, exag- 
erated reports of the amip-d'Hat, 
1 On , measures of resistance by the As- 
sembly, 278, insnnectionary movements 
against, 473,/, sudden appearance 
among the insurgents, 277% , hostility 
of his cousin Prince Napoleon, 279« , 
conduct of his family, 279 /, measures 
for extinction of insurrection, 280 , 
insurrectionary movements on the 4th 
of December, 281 , devotion of the 
troops, 282/, Orleamst slanders on, 
288 , European opinion prejudiced 
against, ib , suppression of the insur- 
rection, 290/, Prosper Mfnmfie on, 
292 , the evening of the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 294, at the Duohess of Hamilton’s 
ball, 296 his return to the Elysfie, 
296/, disposal of prisoners of the coup 
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d'Hat, 297 /, suppression of Socialism 
in the provmoes, 301/. Emopean 
opinion on the aoup d’etat, 804/’, con- 
giatulations addressed to, 306% , I ord 
Palmerston and Baron Stockmar’s 
views, 300/, opinions of English 
statesmen on, 818/, on Palmerston s 
dismissal from ofhce, 316 , Ins support 
of the Great Exhibition of 1861, ,316 , 
Palmerston’s foiesight in desiring al- 
liance with, 316/, Count de Monta- 
lembeit on, 319/, 321/, his policy 
towards the Catholic Church, 823% , 
pioclamation to the electors after the 
coup d'etat, 824 , attitude of the 
Legitimists towards, ib , the ooup- 
d'Hat approved by vote of the nation, 
326 /, address of Consultative Commis- 
sion to, 826/, the Prince’s reply, 327/, 
goes in state to Notre Dame, 328 , 
romance ascribed to, 881%, materials 
for history of the Second Empire, 332/, 
his efforts for the amelioiation of 
France, ib , his personal history during 
the last twenty yeais of his life, 333 , 
contrasted with Prince Albert, 333/, 
his character and movements studied 
by the Prince Consort, 834, English 
aversion to, 886 , beginning of his 
friendship with England, ib , his 
measures of public security and foi the 
promotion of public works, 337/ , 
circular on the observance of Sunday, 
338 , banquet to delegates of the de- 
partments, 339 , his political system 
as laid down in the Ideas napattonfowne* 
339/, his preamble to the Constitution 
of 1862, 340/ , political measures sub- 
sequent to December 2, ib , poweis 
under the Constitution of 1862, 84b , 
his decrees after the coup d'Hat, 
847/, composition of Senate and 
Council of State, 347/, electoral law 
regulating the Assembly, 348/, cn- 
cular on the liberation of prisoneTR, 
363% , commissions for remission of 
punishments, ib , confiscates the pro 
perty of the Orleans family, 864 , 
justification of the measure, ib , de- 
crees on the subject, 364/, 868/ , 
untation caused by those decrees, 
368/, defections of bis friends, ib , 
his conduct m reference to the House 
of Orleans, 360/, banquet to his 
English Mends, 361%, 362 , decree 
regulating oaffis and oabarets, 362, 
restrictions on the National Guards, 
868 ; efforts on behalf of the working 
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classes, tb , , address to the troops at 
the Tuileries, 365 , reorganises the 
Legion of Honour, ib , vigoious pro 
motion of internal reforms, public 
worts, &c, ib , financial and other 
measuies, 368 /, 370 #, his measmes 
as sole Dictatoi, 371 , his intellectual 
attainments and education, 372, meet 
ing of the State Bodies, 378 , speech to 
the Chambers giving an account of 
Ins Dictatorship and of the new con- 
stitution, 37 4# 1 his alleged ambitious 
designs, 379/, lemonslrance against 
the warlike rumours m the Euro- 
pean press, 881/, inauguration of the 
State Bodies, 383, the new ifigime, 
383 /, 886m , hostile influences excited 
against, 886 #, Orleamsc intrigues 
against, 887» , improved relations with 
the English Court, 388 , rumoured 
league of European Powers against 
him, ib , his leply in the Momtern, 
389 , urged to assume the imperial 
dignity, ib , distribution of eagles on 
the Champ de-Mars, 390/, his decrees 
as Dictator latifted, tb , amnesty of 
puhtical prisoners, ib , permission to 
refugees to leturn to France 891/, 
tilumplial tom m the south of Prance, 
892 ff , speech at Lyons, 393 , his 
reception at Montpellier, 393/, at 
Aix, 394 , determines to assume the 
purple, tb , speech at Bordeaux, 
396/ , ‘ L’Empire c’est la paix,’ tb , 
leduces the armj, 395/1 , saluted 
Emperor in Pans, 397 , deputations of 
the State dignitaries, ib , enthusiastic 
reception of, m the capital tb , speech 
to the Municipal Councillors, 397/, 
addresses of metropolitan and pro 
vmoial bodies 398 , convokes the 
Senate, 1 b , plebiscite for his assump- 
tion of tho imperial dignity, 399 , 
addresses the senators at St Cloud, 
tb , manifestoes of the revolutionary 
committees against, 899/, incident* 
of the plebiscite, 401 , address to the 
dignitaries of the empire, 402/ , 
presented with the imperial mown, 
ib , assumes the title of Napoleon HI , 
403 , Mile de Montijo’s romantic 
interest for, 423/ M de la Guflron- 
mfere on, 453 , interview with Lamai 
tine, 458 /, the Constitution of 1862, 
+66#, the plebiscite, the decree on 
decentralisation, &c , 472 / See Na- 
poleon HE Boulogne Strashnrg, &c 
— - correspondence, proclamations, &c , 


of, i 94, 99/, 117/, 120/, 186, 
1377m, 189 /, 167 /, 168n, 205, 206m, 
209m, 218#, 284, 286, 2.97ft, 240m, 
241m, 242/m, 248, 244#, 247m, 248, 
249m, 260m, 261m, 266//, 263, 801, ' 
309, 341#, 860, 358, 371#, 373# 
377/, 894/, 416/, 421/, 461#, 468/, 

11 4# 8 /, 22/, 26/t, 27/, 33/ 36m, 52, 
53m, 54, 68# 68# 76, 76m, 77m, 122n, 
137# 146m, 166/, 204, 206, 219/ 
221, 261# 284/ 303/ 307/, 812/ 
316/ 319/ 834/, 338/ 348/ 854# 
380# 393/ 403/ 407, 416# 482#, 
374/, ill 16, 27 f, 36/ 61, 61/ 69/ 
78# 82/ 90# 95 /, 99 /, 109/ 1+2 f, 
156/256/, 840/ 37+/ 40+, 472/, 


Napoleon III (Emperor), extract from 
his Souvenirs de ma Vie, 1 69 /, 72// , 
Count Artee on, 166/, matenals foi a 
history of his leign, 111 332/, re- 
joicings at his assumption of the 
impeual dignity, 406, proclamation 
of the Empne, +06 /, first acts of his 
reign, ib , settlements on his family, 
407/, his old servants, 408 , the im- 
perial household, ib , his eouit, 409 , 
simple habits, ib , Court (uoula>\ 
409/, general amnesty granted by, 
410, absolute character of his govern- 
ment, 410/ beneficial to Fiance, 411 , 
changed tactics of his enemies, ib , 
recognised by England, tb , and by 
othei Powers, 412 , approaching mar- 
riage of, ib , speeches fiom the throne, 
412, 443 , unanimity of his leoogmtion 
by the European Poweis, 412m, Ins 
bride, 416 , his account of the Empress, 
422 , his relations with the Montijos, 
424# accepted by Mile Montijo, 42hm , 
jealousy at court, tb , gossip about his 
marriage, tb , the New Year s ball at 
the Tuileries, 427/, announcement of 
his engagement to Mile Montijo, +29m, 
pieparations for lus wedding, 429/, 
signature of the marriage contract, 
482 , reception of his bride at the 
Tuileries, tb , his hiidji unifoim and 
decoiations, 438 , scones in Pails at 
his wedding, 438# 475 #, his charac- 
ter of the Empress, 436 /, his work 
during the first yeai of the Empire, 
439#, English addiesses to, 439/, 
his reply, 440, entente cordials with 
England, ib , ordeis his ambassador 
to attend the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, 440, 4+lm, calumnies on his 
court, 442 , state ceremonial at the 
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opening of the Legislative Bodies, ib , 
his Bpeech from the throne, 443 , 
measures of the second parliamentary 
session, 446 independence of the 
Legislative Bodies, 446/, police and 
press regulations, 446 conspiracies to 
assassinate, 447 b , his desire for peace, 
448 , efforts to promote the growth of 
the navy, ib , the English alliance, 
448, 449m , remedy for the dearness of 
bread, 449 /, his free trade measures, 
460, the marriage ceremonial, 476/, 
Mr King lake’s cil! urges against, iv 3/ , 
Prince Albert on, 6 , M Thiers on, 7 n , 
efforts to avert the Crimean war, 8 , 
autograph letter to the Czar, 8, 638/, 
defied by the Emperor, 10, his alliance 
sought by England, 12 , peaceful 
policy of, ib , misrepresentations of, 
16 , visited by King Leopold, 16/, 
hostility of Thiers and Guizot, 16/, 
malign propheoies against, 17 /, hopes 
foi the alliance of Franoe and England, 
18» , invites Pnnce Albert to Boulogne, 
20, 21m , reply of Prmce Albert, 21/, 
reception of bis guest, 22 , described 
by the Pnnce, 23/, 26 /, imperial 
system of, 27 /, pleased with the 
Prince’s visit, 84, lettei to Queen 
Victoria, ib M Thiers on his govern- 
ment, 36/, speech to the Legislative 
Bodies in 1864, 89 /, appeals to 
Prussia and Austria, 42 , calm attitude 
of, 46, internal reforms, 46/, re- 
establishes the Impenal Guard, 46/, 
growmg popularity of, in England, 60 , 
Albany Fonblanque on, 60/, speech 
at Bayonne, 51/, addresses to his 
troops, 62 /, 77 », 98 /, releases Barb&s 
from pnson, 64m , treaty with Austria, 
66 , speech to Legislative Assembly, 
56/, his army, 67, resolves to go to 
the Crimea, 69, 61/, dissuaded by 
Queen Victoria, ib , , Lord Palmerston, 
on, 69/, requests ships from British 
government, 60, address to the Im- 
perial Guard, ib , his military plans, 
62/, his testimony to the valour of 
British troops, ib , Lord Clarendon’s 
mission to, 62 ff, discussions on his 
military plans, 68/, visit of himself 
and Empress to Queen Victoria, 64 /, 
reception in London and, Windsor, 
66 ff; holds a counoil of war at Wind- 
sor Castle, 69 , invested with the 
Garter, tb~, his thanks to the Queen, 
69m , table-talk at Windsor, 70 , on at- 
tempt to assassinate, 70m j visit to the 
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City of London, 71 , bis leply to Lord 
Mayoi’s address, ib , at theopeia, 78m, 
agreement with England as to military 
opeiations in the Crimea, 73 , his in- 
scription in the Qeeen’s album, 74 , 
resolution to prosecute the war, 76 , 
opens Exhibition of 1866,77, address 
to the Legislative Bodies, 78 , receives 
Queen Victona at Boulogne, 79 ; de- 
scribed by the Queen, 82/ , piesents to 
Prince Albert, 82, 86 , on the fall of 
Louis-Philippe, 88ft , conversations 
with the Queen, S3 /, conducts her to 
the tomb of his unole, 84 , conversation 
on the Oi leans family, 86/, reply to 
Quean’s letter, 9(>ft , his vigilance 
during Crimean wai, 96 , his desire for 
peace, 97 , letters to Queen Victona on 
the war, 98/, 103 , her replies, 100/ 
103/, conduct during the peace nego 
tiations, 102/, his loyalty to the 
English alliance, ib , conference of 
Lord Clarendon with, 104 , proof 
against Russian intrigues, 101/, on 
the Principalities, 106/, birth of an 
heir, 111/, speech to the Legislative 
Bodies, 112 , on the pievention of in- 
undations, 113ft, issues a general 
amnesty, 113 , presents his son to the 
people, 114 , distressed by thefinanoial 
gambling of his ministers, 116/, lettei 
to M Ponsard, 116n , troubles of his 
court, 116/, letter to Pnnce Albert, 
118, at vanance with England, ib , 
wild schemes imputed to, 119, letter 
to Queen Victoria on Treaty of Pans 
119/, mediates between Prussia and 
Switzerland, 120ft, Count Moltke’s 
impressions of, 121/, overtures to 
Russia, 124 , addresses to Legislative 
Bodies, 126ft, 127ft, plot to assassinate, 
130, hostility of the revolutionaries, 
130/, suspected by the European 
courts, 131/, letter to Queen Vic- 
toria, 132m, alleged schemes of, 133 , 
supposed hatred of Austria, 133 /, 
Prince Albert’s doubts of, 134, at- 
tacked by English press, 136 , visit to 
Queen Victoria, 136 /; good effects of 
the visit, 136/, letter to her, 137/, 
her reply, 138, conversation with 
Pnnce Albert, 139/, mistrusted by 
England, 147/, speech at opening of 
the Louvre, 148/, order of the day to 
his troops, 160/, 154; meeting with 
Alexander of Russia, 161/, his sym- 
pathies with England, ib ; embittered 
against Lord Palmeiston, 153 , letter 
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to his Minister of Finance, 155/, his 
devotion to the canse of Italy, 157, 
158/, Orsim’s attempt on, 158, 16.1 ff, 
oompaot with Count Cavour, 160 , 
General Lamarmora on, 160», 161» , 
his Italian projects, 161, 162a, 173, 
Orsim’s attempt on, 163 ff, New 
Year’s greeting to Queen Victoria, 
168 , the reply to Queen’s congratu- 
lations, 165 , hostile secret agencies, 
166 , weakness of his advisers, 167/, 
conversation with Geneial della Rocca, 
167 , slanders of his enemies, 168/, 
desires to pardon Orsini, 169 , rela- 
tions with him, 170 m , directs the pub- 
lication of his letteis, 170/, misunder- 
standing with England adjusted, 171 , 
his treatment of Sardinia, 172 , invites 
flavour to an interview, 174/, treatj 
with Sardinia, 176/, Vincenzo Sal- 
vagnuoli’s proposals, 176 , explains his 
foieign policy to Lord Cowley, 178, 
Lord Malmesbury’s remonstrances, 
179, on the Charles et Qemges affau, 
ib , supported in the Italian question 
by pubho opinion, 180, his friendly 
relations with the English Court, ib , 
letter to Queen Victoria, 180a, 181a , 
his address to the Austnan ambas- 
sador, 181 , disconcerted at his own 
act, 182 s unprepared for war, 183 , 
address to the Legislative Bodies, 
183/, 186a, explanations to Queen 
Victoria, 186a, negotiations on the 
Italian question, 187 , his relations 
with his ministers, 187a, 188a, per- 
severes in his resolution to free Italy, 
188/, proposes a congress, 189/, 
difficult position of, 191, apprehen- 
sions of Germany, 192 , his intimations 
to Germany, 192a, 193a, conference 
with Lord Cowley, 193/, negotiations 
with Cavour, 194 , dismisses Marshal 
Vaillant, 196 , address to France on 
eve of Itahan war, 198 /, remonstrance 
of Count Walewski, 200 , his declara 
tion aftei the w^r, 200/, design to 
liberate Hungary, 201 , agreement with 
Kossuth, 201/, his victories m Italy 
204#, at Magenta, 206/, at Milan, 
207 ff, at Solfenno, 210/, order of 
the day to his troops, 2 1 fin. , alleged 
overtures from Berlin, 217 n , proposes 
an armistice, 218 , preparing to make 
peace, 218/, Cavour’s interview with, 
219, at Villafranca, 220, return to 
Franoe and reoeption in Pans, 221/, 
criticisms on his Itahan policy, 224./, 


229, on the peaceof Villafranca, 227/, 
letter to the Pope, 229 , advice to Ca- 
vour, 230 , relations with the Vatican, 
230/, successes of the imperial regime, 
236/, visits Algeria, 236a, on the 
Anglo-French commercial treaty, 240/, 
conversation with Mr Cobden, 241 , 
helps forward the treaty, 242 ff, on 
the death of Mr Cobden, 247m , con- 
ference with Mr Lindsay, 260 ff, Eng- 
lish suspicions of, 255 , occupations 
of, 256 , invectives of the English and 
German press, 266# , on the cession of 
Savoy and Nice, 257 n, 258 , nutated 
against England, 269 , alleged am- 
bitious designs of, 264 , meeting with 
German sovereigns, 267/, on the Euro- 
pean press, 269 , policy of reform, 271 , 
his private life at the Tuileries, 273#, 
practical joking, 280/, alleged court 
scandals, 288 /, constitutional reforms 
of, 285# , grants a general amnesty, 
286 , accords free speech to Legislative 
Bodies, 287 f, addresses to his Parlia- 
ment, 289 ff, 300a, 418 / , on the Due 
d’Aumale’s pamphlet, 292 , on the paot 
of 1852, 297» , on the treaties of 1816, 
299» , politioal concessions by, 801/, 
803a, visit to M de Morny’s death- 
bed, 302 , grants the right of popular 
meeting, 806, Orleamst amendment 
to Address of the Chambers, ib , reply 
to the Address of 1866, 307 , attitude 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
809/, 810», 311 , on the Danish frontier 
line, 812 , on Pans building opera- 
tions, 313/, territorial ideas of, 317/, 
interviews with Count Bismarck, 319#, 
duped by the German statesman, 321/ 1 
letter on the Anstuo-Prussian war, 
322 ff, mediates between Prussia and 
Austria, 826/, letter to Victor Em- 
manuel on the cession of Venetia, ib , 
perplexity as to events in Germany, 
327 , conference with M Drouyn de 
Lhuys, ib , oonfliot of advisers, 828 , 
defied by Count Bismarck, 329 , cir 
cular on the treaty of Prague, 330#, 
at Biaintz and Compiiigne, 335, ap- 
points Army Reorganisation Commis- 
sion, 336 , political difficulties of, 
337/, Mexican expedition and the 
American civil war, 339/, 342#, with- 
draws his troopsfromMexico, 342 , home 
life of, 349#, his guests, 351/, private 
theatneals, 352/, 561#, at Fontaine- 
bleau, 363/, on Victor Hugo’s poetry, 
354 , on universal suffrage, ib , his 
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Life of Catar , 356 ff , conversition 
with Pr6vost-Paradol, 360 , his ao 
quamtance with men of letters, 361/, 
his encomium of M Thiers, 3bl/, recon- 
struction of Paris, 364 ff , his home 
policy, 368/, on the condition of the 
masses, 372», 378» his expenditure, 
373ft , the Suez Canal, 374/, dis- 
cordance in his State Council, 378 , 
‘crowning the edifice,’ 379/, M Oli- 
vier on, 381 ff, letter to M Olivier, 
333/, speech from the throne, 385», 
his enemies, 385/ 391, 401/, divided 
councils, 388 , visits Emperor of 
Austria, 389 , proposed increase of the 
army, 392 ff , the Baudin trials, 395, 
on the difficulties of his regime, 806/, 
attaoks of the piess on, 401 ff, illness 
of, 407, 410, 414/ , petitioned for fur- 
ther refoims, 408 j reception on the 
Boulevards, 410ft, 41 1 , hostile pictures 
of, 412, pei plenty of his position, 
414, seeks the advice of M Rouher, 
414/, his absolutist and parliamen- 
tauan advisers, 416 ff, confides govern- 
ment to M Oliviei, 427 , letter to his 
Prime Minister on reforms, 482/, pro 
clamation on the changes of the Consti- 
tution of 1852, 485/, to the aimv, 487/ , 
receives the result of the plebiscitum, 
438 , reply to M Schneider’s address, 
489 , probable war with German} , 
447 / , his opinion of Prussia, to , Ills 
sympathy with Prussia, 448 /, deceived 
by Count Bismarck, 449/, the Hohen- 
zollern candidature, 456ra, 456 , note on 
the affairs of Spain, 457ft , surrounded 
by incompetent adviseis, 458, 4G6 , ill- 
ness of, 466ft, lustiuctions to the Due 
de Giammont, 469, piecipitancy of 
his ministers, 469/, their indecision, 
478 , war determined on, 474 , on his 
reverses in the war, 476ft, the con- 
dition of his army, 477/, his depar- 
ture for the frontier, 481 , leaves the 
Empress Regent, ib , pioclamation to 
Prance, 481/, negotiations with Austria 
and Italy, 484/, his account of his 
Share m the war, 488 ff, proclamation 
to his troops, 489 /, despatches on the 
action atSaarbnick, 498ft, 494ft , trans- 
fers command to Marshal Bazalne, 494, 
496 , disposition of his forces, 495/, 
despatch to Marshal Bazalne, 496 , 
joined by general Changarmer at 
Metz, 498ft, 199ft , returns to Chalons, 
50 1 ; comment on the proceedings of 
his mnaaters in Barja, 502 , resolves to 
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follow the army, 503 , letter to M 
OIiyibi , 603ft , his acoount of Sedan, 
604/, adventures on the battle-field, 
606/, hoists the flag of truoe, 510, 
letter to King of Piussia and King's 
reply, 6L2ft, enters the Prussian lines, 
613 , meeting with Bismarck and the 
King, 613/, 615 , advises Empress to 
negotiate peace, 615 , conducted to 
Wilhelmshobe, 516 , on the recognition 
of the Paris revolutionary government 
by the Powers, 518/, letters on Medan, 
620 , life at Wilhelmshohe, 521 ff, his 
last proclamation to France, 622 1 , 
reception in England, 525 ; at Ohisle 
hurst, 625 ff, afternoon conversations, 
627/, conferences with Mi Thornton 
Hunt on international congresses, 
628/, on histoncal names of streets 
and monuments in Pans, 628ft , his 
last illness and death, 630/, general 
sympathy for, 53 la, bis obsequies, 
531/, his remains and those of his 
sou, 682, 674/, original letter to the 
Emperor Nioholas, 638/, address to 
Legislative Bodies, 541 ff, letter to 
Queen Victoria on the Italian question, 
646/, conversation with M Kossuth, 
648 ff , letter of remonstrance to Prince 
JfirOme Napoleon, 665/, his cordiality 
to the Evangelioal Alliance, 657/, in- 
terview with Mrs Fowler, 560/, kind 
treatment of Protestant missionaries, 
661, senatusoonsult of 1869, 666/, 
note on an allianoe between France, 
Italy, and Prussia, 667/, his will, 
678/, explanation of the solicitors of 
the Empress, 680/ Sie Napoleon, 
Prince Louis 

correspondence, proclamations, ko , 

of, 1 Off, 72», 73 ft, ill 436, 413/, 
iv Sff, 20, 21ft?i, 34, 39 ;/, 4l«, 
61/, 66/, 62, 71/, 77 ft, 78, 90ft, 91, 
92ft, 93ft, 98/, 112, 113ft, 116, 116ft, 
118, 11 9/ 126ft, 127ft, 148/160, 155/ 
166, 180ft, 181ft, 183/, 18Gft, 198/, 
209, 307, 326, 330 ff, 372ft, 373ft, 379, 
38.3,390, 432, 435/ 437/ 467ft, 481/, 
489/ 520, 622/ 638/, 641 / 646/, 
666/ 667/ 678 f See Napoleon, Prince 

Napoleon, Eughne Loms (Prince Im- 
penal), 1 270» , 11 883ft , 111 437 iv 
26ft, 111 ff, 122, 125, 275/ 281™, 282/ 
362™, 664 , bis talent as an artist, 365 , 
incident at sea, 356, at Chalons, ib , 
at Saarbriick, 493ft , brought to Eng- 
land after Sedan, 617ft , at his father’s 
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death-bed, 631 , his own resting plaoe, 
632 , his will, 681/ 

Napoleon-Obailes (Prince Royal of Hoi 
land), 1 3 4m, 37, 129 , his death, 60 , 
Napoleon I on, 61a 

Napoleon-Louis, Charles (second son of 
Hortense), 1 66, 70#, 75, 81 , iv 39, 

1 34 , taken from his mother, 1 106 , cha- 
racter of, 107, his marriage and resi 
dence at Florence, 138 , refeired to, 
163 , his sympathy for the Italian cause, 
165 , joins the Italian insurgents, 
165# , his ability as a commander, 
168, defeats the Papal troops, 171 , 
death of, 172 

Napoleon, Prince Joseph Charles Paul 
(cousin of Napoleon III ), 11 396 , ill 
8, 30, 87, 147, 241 m, 248, 298 m, 402, 
407, 408m, 419m, 429, 432, 443, 464 , iv 69, 
187m, 220, 221, 257«, 288, 290, 293, 
303m, 328, 378, 601, 676/, letter from 
Prince Louis to, 111 69/, appointed 
ambassador to Madrid, 70 , on the 
5rmce President, 79 , proposes a gene- 
ral amnesty, 119, among the Prince 
Presklent’s enemies, 279 , his hopes foi 
the dajjvnfall of his cousin, 279/ , con- 
duct of,, during the ooup-d’ctat, 293, 
disloyalty to his cousin, 294 , address 
to the Emperor, iv 77 , visit to Berlin, 
136 , proposition to make him ruler of 
Central Italy, 176 , letter of Emperor 
to, on the Charles et Georges affair, 
179m , his marriage with Pnncess 
Olotilde, 181, 186 , on the Bombon and 
Orlears families, 292/, attack on M 
Billanlt, 296, on the negotiations of 
France with Austria and Italy, 486m, 
487/, mission to Florence, 488 , on the 
failure of the negotiations, ib , letter 
of remonstrance from his cousin, 666/ 

Napolbm et JostpJime, Lettres de, 1 21 

Napoleon family, the, in 4, Louis- 
Philippe’s policy towards, 5 See Bona- 
parte ♦ 

Napoleon fdte-day, the, in 990 

Napoleon, Prince Lumen, ii 381n, 382 

Napoleon Cheh, case of, 1 296/, 360, 
11 46 

National Assembly of 1848, 11 392#, 
members of the Bonaparte family 
elected deputies, 394/, discussions on 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s election, 398/, 
supplementary elections, 898/, 410, 
scene in, 406 , Pnnce Louis Napoleon’s 
letter to, 496/, the Prmoe’s appearance 
and speech in, m 14/, 16m, debates 
in, 17/, on the eleotion of President, 
VOL IV 
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18, 21 , Clfiment Thomas’s attack on 
Prince Napoleon, 26 , the Prmce’s 
reply, 27/, debate on the Fragment 
d'Higtovre, 34, General Cavnignac’s 
attack on the Executive Commission, 
34/, vote of confidence in General 
Cavaignao, 35 , apathy of, 49 , report on 
eleotion of Piesident, 50 , demeanour 
of Pnnoe Louis Napoleon on ins 
election, 60/, scene in, on the eleotion 
of the Prince as President, 61/, at 
titude of the deputies, 62/, efforts to 
prolong its existence, 68/, parties in, 
03 , General Changarmer offers pro 
tection to, 67 , violent proceedings m, 
68, 72 , votes expedition to Home, 74 , 
continued excitement in, 76 , its le- 
lations with the army, 76/, last of, 86 , 
precautions taken to secuie its own 
existence, 167 , proposed powers of the 
Piesident, 193/, conspiracy to get nd 
of, 211 ft, Count de Montalembert on 
the 319 See Provisional Government 
Constitution of 1848 Legislative As- 
sembly 

National Qenei 01s, 11 88m, 66 See Press 
National Guards, the, m 141 , debate m 
the Assembly on, 162, decree legu- 
lating, 862/ 

National workshops, the, 11 396, 407 f 
409, 111 9m, 12,47,273 
‘National,’ party of the, 111 31/ 

Navarre, Josfiphme’s estate m, 1 82re 
Navigation laws, French, repeal of, iv, 
249#, 263 

Navy, French, development of, by Na- 
poleon HI , 111 448 
Neguer General, 111 464 
Nemours, Due de, dotation of, refused by 
the Chamber, 11 98, otherwise referred 
to, m 182, 222 
Ness, General van, 11 20, 21m 
NeuchJtel, difficulty between Prussia and 
Switzerland, iv 120m, settlement of, 
126, 186 

Ncuch&tel, the Pnnoe of, 1 69m 
Neve Fine F> esse) iv 120« See Press 
Nenmayer, General, m 136m, 137, 279, 
281 

Newcastle, Duke of, iv 22, S3 
New York Times on the settlement of the 
Mexican question, iv 346/ 

Ney, Colonel Edgar, Prmce Louis Na- 
poleon’s letters to, 111 82/, 111, re- 
ferred to, 219, 234m, 243, 

Ney, Marfchale, 1 201 
Nicaragua, proposed oanal of, 11 313/, 
440 , Prmce Louis Napoleon chosen, as 

S S 
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director, 819, his pamphlet on the 
project, 320/, attempt to piomotc a 
Company, 328 , the scheme revived, 
330/ 

Nice See Savoy 

Nicholas, Emperor, i 161 , recognises the 
kingdom of Belgium, ih 380 , reported 
interviews with the Count de Cham- 
bord, 388 , referred to, 419a , iv 44 , 
his Turkish polioy, 6/, 10 , his English 
friends, 6 , autograph letter of Na- 
poleon III to, 8/, 638/, haughty pre 
tensions of, 10a , his lettei to Na- 
poleon III, 9/, conversations with 
Sir H beymour, 10, elated by the 
difficulties of the Allies, 61, how 
affected by the defeat at Eupatona, ib 
Nicolai, AbbS, his funeial oiation on 
Queen Hortense, n 37 
Niel, Marshal, at Solfenno, iv 212, 216 , 
referred to, 218, 381, 393, 476 , death 
and sketch of, 409/ 

Nieuwerkerke, Count de, m 1 20 
Nigra, Chevalier, iv 219, 318/ 

Nisard, M (Eist of Populai Literature 
in. France), m 447 
Noailles, M de, ni 87 
Noel, M, u 148 
Noir, M Victor, iv 429/ 

Normanby, Lord, u 142 , m 30C, 346, 
388; his opinion of the ooup-d’&at, 
2?0 

Noroins, M de, i 269 
Norton, Hon Mrs , m 224 , at the ElysAe, 
240 

Notre Lame, visit of the Prince President 
in state to, m 328, 331 , Imperial 
wedding procession to, 433 ff , marriage 
ceremony of Napoleon HI at, 444 ff, 
475/, baptism of the Pnnce Imperial 
at, iv 113 / 

Nugent, Lord, n 86, 124 


O DILON BARROT, M See Banot 
Ohphant, Mrs , in 32 in 
Olivier, M Demosthenes, ui 241», 298ft 
Olivier, M Emile, on Count de Moiny, 
m, 208/, administration of, 229, his 
Compte i diitlxi do la troisibme Conscrip- 
tion de la Seme cited, 241ft, account 
of the coup d'ttat prisoners, 297/, 
referred to, iv 129, 286 ft, 287, 290/, 
294/, 301«, S04, 322, 379, 38 1», 396, 
402, 408, 423, 440/, 461, 470, trials of 
Ins government, 240, defence of the 
Anglo French commercial treaty, 243/, 


on the Frenoh public, 286ft , his opposi- 
tion policy, 297/, loyalty to the Em- 
peror, 302», on M de Moray’s death, 
303ft , on political concessions, ib , 
304 , obtains the liberty of popular 
meeting, 306 , on the Imperial lSgime, 
806 , first experiences at the Tuilenes, 
381/, advice to the Emperor, 383, 
supports the government, 386 , attack 
on M Rouher, 386/, on the impeiial 
pohey, 392ft, 393 , policy of, 397 ff, as- 
sailed by the opposition, 407 , his 
partisans at court, 416/, forms a 
government, 427/, reforms of, 431 , 
letter from the Emperor to, 432/, 
political mismanagement of, 442 f; on 
the prospects of peace, 444 , his ex- 
citement on the renunoiation of the ■ 
Hohenzollem candidature for the 
throne of Spam, 467/, explanation m 
the Assembly on the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war, 480 , perversion 
of his meaning, ib , retirement of his 
ministry, 486 , speech at the Academy, 
627 ft 

Omani, M , ii 197 
Omar Pasha, iv 61/ 

Omodei, Signor, n 480, 433, 436/ 
Organisation (Z 1 ) du Travail, n 397 See 

Orleanists, the, n 97 , m 6, 13, 30, 32, 
69, 104, 116/, 122, 134/ 166, 161, 163, 
167, 168, 169ft, 171, 174, 179, 180, 181, 
188, 190/, 199, 203/, 217, 221/ 226, 
271, 292, 294, 307/, 326, 363 ff, 382, 
387tt, 412 , iv 47, 65, 129, 2S7, 306, 428 
See Legitimists Monarchists 
Orleans family, banished fiom France, 
n 397, hopes of the Princes of the, 
in 190 , confiscation of their pioperty, 
364/, 368/, its value, and purposes 
to which applied, 367, 360ft, 361, 863 , 
irritation caused by the proceeding, 
368/, influence of the family in 
France, 360 , alleged intrigues of, iv 
87 , Prince JSrome Napoleon on, 292/, 
petition of the Princes of, to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 444 
Oileans, Due de, i 148, 160 , value of his 
property, u 98 , m 360ft See Louis- 
Philippe 

Orleans, Dowager Duchess of, 1 181 
Orleans, Due do (son of Louis Philippe), 
l 290, 361, 456 , n 47ft , ill 354ft , his 
marriage, n 47 , Queen Victoria’s visit 
to the place of his death, iv 88 
Orleans, Duchess of, in, 119, 161, 212, 
367, 360ft, 387 . 
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Oi leans, Prlnoess Mane Clementine d’, 
111 860 

Orleans, Regent, reply of, to the King of 
Poland, ii 74 

OileanS, the Prince President at, 111 101 
Ornano, M , 11 180, 306 , ill 167 
Orsi, M , 11 128, 161, 180, 886 
Orsirn, Felice, iv 167/, 168/, Ins at- 
tempt on the Emperoi’s life, 161/, 
166/, trial of, 169, 170» , eaily lela 
tions with the Empeior, 170« 

Osborne, Mr Bernal, on Loid Palmei- 
ston’s speech on national defences, 
263/ 

Osgood, Mr J R (At/a, Jjc, of O 
Ttcknor), m 417 
OnbiU, M d’, iv 463 
Oudinot, Marshal, 1 336 
Oudmot, General, proclamation of, to the 
Roman people, m 74, his repulse 
before Rome, 74, 81, letter from the 
Prince President to, 76 , other lefei 
enoes to, 84, 260/, 278, 464 


P AGE RIE, Mile Tasclien de la, 1 22 
See Josephine 
Paget, Mi , 111 286 
Pagnerre, M , 111 34 
Paillot, Colonel, 1 363, 466 
Pajol, General, iv 604, 607 n, 616a, on 
Napoleon III at Sedan, 607 
Palestro, battle of, iv 206 
Palikao, Count, proposed pension to, iv 
294 , referred to, 499, 601 / 
Pallavicmo, Marquis, 11 384 
Palmerston, Lord, on the Italian levolu 
tion of 1830 , 1 162a , despatch to Lord 
Granville, tb , want of confidence in 
Louis-Philippe, 286 , on Louis Philippe, 
n 95w, referred to, 97, 111 336, 380 
449 , iv 3, 6, 28, 69, 74, 76, 76ft, 96, 
98, 107, 136ra, 137, 146, 168», 239, 266, 
312 , on Louis Napoleon’s Boulogne 
expedition, 11 142/, on the designs of 
the Orleans Pnnoes, m 221 , on the 
ooup d'ttat, 806 , Baron Stockmar s 
opinion of, 809 , dismissed fiom office, 
309 , letters to Loid John Russell, 
309/; on his own dismissal, 318/, 
letter to Sir William Temple, ib , 
irregularity of his conduct as mimstei, 
314, European opinion on his fall, 8 L6 , 
his reasons for approving the oouji 
d’Hat, 816/, his amendment to the 
Militia Bill, 380, his share m the 
Crimean war, iv 13 , beoomes Prime 
Minister, 46, 68 , on Napoleon III , 69 f. 
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letter to the Emperor, 62 , on the 
Pans negotiations, 96 , letter to Count 
i’eisigny, 97 k, on Count Buol s scheme, 
98, 101 , on the close of the Onmeau 
war, 107/, diplomatic quanel with 
Count Walewski, 118, letter to Loid 
Claiendon, 131 k, his suspicions of thi 
Emperoi’s designs, 133, visit to 
Napoleon III , 162/, ungenerous esti- 
mate of him, 168/, overthrow of his 
government, 166, 171 , memorandum 
on the affiaus of Italy, 226/, on the 
commercial treaty with Prance, 238 , 
speech on national defences, 261 ; on 
the designs of the Empeioi, 2(i6», 
207n, on the relations of England 
and France, ib , opposes the schime 
of a congress, 299/, on the invasion 
of Denmark, 308/, 310a , on the bums 
Canal, 376« 

Pamzzi, M Prosper M6rim6e’s letters to, 
iv 236», 264 11 , 3S4?i, 363//, 366 

Panmure, Lord, iv 69, 73/ 

Pantin murdeis, the, iv 412 

Parteu, M, de, m 117, 160, 264 11 , 347 , 
iv 427 

Pans aftei Waterloo, 1 101/, treacheiy 
of the Royalists, 102 , disturbed state 
of, 200 , military butcheiy m, during 
the insunection of 1837 , 11 49n , undei 
the Piovisional Government of 1848, 
896/, mob violence in, S99 estab- 
lishment of Bonapaitist papers in, 
400 , the Republicans m, 401 , election 
of banicades, and revolution of June 
1848, 408/, m 24?/, 239, 273, 462/, 
causes of the revolution, 12 , Prince 
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G wilt’s Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, with above r, 600 Wood- 
cuts Revised and extended by W 
Papworth Svo 52r 6d 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 
ple, Mechanical, and Ornamental By 
W H Northcott Second Edition, 
With 338 Illustrations Svo l8r 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and similar Structures, with 
Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and othci Propeities of Ma- 
terials By B B Stoney, M A 
M Inst. C E Royal Svo with 5 
Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 361 

Recent Naval Adminis- 
tration ; Shipbuilding for the Purposes 
of War ByT Brassey, M P 6vols 
] Svo with Illustrations by the Chevaliei 
E. de Martino [In the press 

A Treatise on Mills and 

Mlllwork. By the late Sir W Fair- 
bairn, Bart C.E Fourth Edition, 
with 18' Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
I vol Svo 2 Jr 


Useful Information for 

Engineers. By the late Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart C E With many 
Plates and Woodcuts 3 vols cro'vn 
8vo 31 s 6d 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes. By the late SirW Fair- 
bairn, Bart. C E With 6 Plates ahd 
118 Woodcuts 8vo 161 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 
and othei Details By C L EAsr- 
LAKE Fornth Edition, with 100 Illus- 
trations Squaie ciown 8vo 141, 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy By R S Culley, 
Mcmb Inst C E Seventh Edition 
Plates & Woodcuts. 8vo 16 s 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine, m its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture By J BOURNE, 
C E With Portiait, 37 Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts 4to, 42s 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, 111 its various Applications 
By John Bourne, C E Fcp 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 6s 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine, a Key to the Author’s Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine By J 
Bourne, C E Fcp 8vo Woodcuts, gs 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine By J Bourne, 
C E Fcp 8vo Woodcuts, 6r 

Examples of Steam and 

Gas Engines of the most recent Ap- 
proved Types as employed in Mines, 
Factories, Steam Navigation, Railways 
and Agricultuie, practically described 
By John Bourne, C E With 54 
Plates and 356 Woodcuts 4to 70 s, 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines. Seventh 
Edition, re-wntten and enlarged by R 
Hunt, F R S assisted by numeious 
Contributors With 2,604 WoodCuts. 
4V0I3 medium 8vo 7 s 
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Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of 

Civil Engineering, Historical, Then 
retical, and Practical With above 
3,000 Woodcuts 8vo 2£r 

Kerl’s Practical Treatise 

on Metallurgy Adapted horn the last 
German Edition by W Ce.ooices,F R S 
Ac and E Rohrig, Ph D 3 vols 
8vo with 625 Woodcuts ^4 191 

Ville on Artificial Ma- 
nures, then Chemical Selection and 
Scientific Application to Agnculture, 
a Series of Lectures given at tlie Ex- 
pei imentnl Far m at V incennes Trans- 
lated and edited by W, Cfookfs, 
F R S < With 31 Plates 8vo 2 in 

Mitchell’s Manual of 

Practical Assaying. Fourth Edition, 
levised, with the Recent Discovenes 
incorporated, by W Crookes, F R S 
Ci own 8 vo Woodcuts, 311 6 d 


The Art of Perfumery, 

and the Methods of Obtammg the 
Odours of Plants, the Growth and 
general Flower Farm System of Rais 
mg Fragrant Herbs , with Instructions 
for the Manufacture of Pei fumes for 
the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars and Salts, Snuff, 
Dentifrices, Cosmetics, Perfumed Soap, 
Ac, By G W S Piesse, Ph D 
FCS Fourth Edition, with 96 Wood- 
cuts Squaie crown 8vo 21s 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening, the 1 heory and Prac- 
tice of Hoi ticultui e, FI oncul ture, Ai bon- 
culture & Landscape Gaidenmg With 
x,ooo Woodcuts Svo 21 j, 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Agnculture , the Laying out, Im- 
provement, and Management ofLnnded 
Piopeity, the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculluie With 
1,100 Woodcuts 8/0 air 


RELIGIOUS and 
A Handbook to the Bible, 

or, Quide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures denved fiom Ancient Monu 
ments and Modern Exploration By 
F R, Con cm, and Lieut C R 
Conder, R E Second Edit , Maps, 
Plates of Coins, Ac Post 8vo 7 r 6 ii 

A History of the Church 

of England , Pie-Refoimation Period. 
By the Rev T P Boultbee, LL D 
8vo, 15* 

Sketch of the History of 

the Church of England to the Revo 
lution of r688 By T. V Short, 
D,D, Ciown8vo 'js 6 d 

The English Church in 

the Eighteenth Century By Charles 
J Abbey, late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford , and John H Over 
ton, late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxfoid 2 vols 8vo 36J 

An Exposition of the 39 

Articles, Histoucal and Doctrinal By 
R PI. Browne, D D Bishop of Win- 
chester. Eleventh Edition 8vo l6r 


MORAL WORKS. 

A Commentary on the 

39 Articles, forming an Introduction to 
the Theology of the Cliurdiof England 
By the Rev T P Boultbee, LL D 
New Edition Ciovvn 8vo 6r 

Sermons preached most- 
ly in the Cnapel of Rugby School 
by the late T, Arnold, D D Collective 
Edition, revised by the Author’s 
Daughter, Mis W E Forster 6 vols. 
crown 8vo 301, or separately, 51 each. 

Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
By C J Ellicott, D D 8io 12s 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a Visit to a Religious Sceptic By 
Henry Rogers Fcp 8vo 51 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith ByH Rogers, Fcp 8vo 31 6 d 

Nature, the Utility of 

Religion, and Theism 'I hree Essays 
by John Stuart Mill 8vo ioj 6 d 
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A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St Paul’s 
Epistles. By C J Ellicott, D D 
8vo Galatians, 8s 6d Ephesians, 
8 j 6d Pastoral Epistles, ioj- 6d, 
Plnhppians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
i or 6 d Thessalomans, 7* 6d 

Conybeare & Howson’s 

Life and Epistles of St Paul. 
Three Editions, copiously illustrated 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c 3 vols 4to 4&r 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Mnps, Plates, and Woodcuts 2 vols 
square crown 8vo 2lr 

Student’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps 
1 vol ciown 8\o 7r 6d 

Smith’s Voyage & Ship- 
wreck of St Paul , with Disserta- 
tions on the Life and Writings of St 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation of 
the Ancients Fourth Edition, levised 
by the Authoi’s Son, with a Memoir 
of the Author, a Preface by the Bishop 
or Carlisle, and all the Original 
illustrations Ciown 8vo 7 j, 6d. 

The Angel - Messiah of 

Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians 
By Ernest de Bunsen 8vo ioj 6d 

Bible Studies. By M. M. 

ICalisch, Ph D Part I The Pio- 
fhcaes of Balaam ' 8vo I Or 6d 
Part II The Book 'if Jonah, 8vo 
price ioj 6 d 

Historical and Critical 

Commentary on the Old Testament ; 
with a New Translation By M M 
Kamsch, Pli D. Vol I Genesis, 
8vo i8j or adapted for the General 
Reader, I 2 J Vol II Exodus, 15J or 
adapted for the General Reader, I2J 
Vol III Leviticus, Part I 15J or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8r 
Vol IV Leviticus, Part II 15s or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s, 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with Greek-Enghsh Lexicon 
By John T. White, D D Oxon, 
Square 32mo. 


Ewald’s History of Israel. 

Translated from the German byj E 
Carpenter, M A with Preface by R 
Martineau, M A 5 vols 8vo 63J 

Ewald’s Antiquities of 

Israel Translated fiom the German 
by H S Solly, M A 8vo 12s 6 d 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Development of Human Nature By 
A Jukes Crown 8vo 7 j 6 d 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Thmgs , with 
some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture By A, Jukfs Crown 8vo 3j 6d 

The Gospel for the Nine- 
teenth Century Fourth Edition 
8vo price ioj 6 d 

Supernatural Religion ; 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Di- 
vine Revelation Complete Edition, 
thoroughly levised 3 vols 8vo 36J 

Lectures on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India , 
being the Hibbeit Lectuies, delivered- 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878, by F Max Muller, 
ICM 8vo ioj 6d 

Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution , with 
Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mythology By F Max 
Muller, K M Crown 8vo, ioj, 6d 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion By Miss Sewell Fcp 8vo 
puce 3-r 6 d 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Miss Sewell Fcp 8vo 3J 6d 

Preparation for the Holy 

Communion , the Devotions chiefly 
from the woiks of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Miss Sewell 32100 y. 

Private Devotions for 

Young Persons. Compiled by 
Elizaueth M Sewell, Author of 
‘ Amy Heibert ’ &c 1 81110. 2 j. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Works , with Life by Bishop 
Heber Revised and corrected by the 
Rev C P Eden io vols £5 51- 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prayer. Corrected and edited by 
Rev John Martineau, LL D 
Crown 8vo 4? 6d 32mo ir 6 d 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays throughout 
the Year By J S B Monsell, 
LL D Fcp 8vo 5 j l8mo 2s 

Christ the Consoler; a 

Book of Comfort for the Sick By 
Ellice Hopkins Second Edition 
Pep 8vo 2s 6d 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns 

translated fiom the Gennab by Miss C. 
Winkworth Fcp 8vo 5s 


Hours of Thought on 

Sacred Things , 1 wo Volumes of Ser 
mons By James Martineau, D D 
LL D 2 vols crown 8vo 7 r 6 if. each. 

Endeavours after the 

Christian Life , Discourses By 
James Marhneau, D D LL D 
F i(th Edition Crown 8vo Js 61 i 


The Pentateuch & Book 

of Joshua Critically Examined 
By J \V Coldnso, D D Bishop of 
Natal Crown 8vo 6s 

Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch and the Moabite Stone, with 
Appendices By J W Colenso, 
D D Bishop of Natal 8vo 121 


TRAVELS. VOYAGES. &c. 


The Flight of the ‘ Lap- 
wing’, a Naval Officer’s Jottings in 
China, Formosa, and Japan By the 
Hon, H. N Shore, R N With 2 
Illustrations and 2 Maps 8vo 15J 

Turkish Armenia and 

Eastern Asia Minor By the Rev 
H F Tozer, M A F R G S With 
Map and 5 Illustialions 8vo 16 s 

Sunshine and Storm in 

the East, 01 Cruises to Cyprus and Con- 
stantinople By Mrs Brassey With 
2 Maps and 114 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G Pearson, chiefly from 
Drawings by the Hon A Y Bingham, 
the Cover fiom an Original Design by 
Gustave Dole 8vo 2U 

A Voyage in the ‘Sun- 
beam,’ our Home on the Ocean for 
Eleven Months By Mrs Brassey 
Cheaper Edition, with Map and 6$ 
Wood Engravings Clown Svo ‘js 6d 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

k By Sir Samuel W Baker, M A 
Crown 8vo Woodcuts, 7 s 6d 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. BySirSAMUELW Baker, 
hFA Crown 8vo Woodcuts, 6d 


Sacred Palmlands ; or, 

the Journal of a Spring Tour in Egypt 
and the Holy Land By A G Weld 
C rown 8\o 7 s 6d 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile, a Journey through Egypt 
and Nubia to the Second Catniact 
By Miss Amelia B Edwards With 
Facsimiles, &c and 80 Illustrations en- 
giaved on Wood from Drawings by the 
Author Impeilal 8vo 421 

Wintering in the Ri- 
viera , with Notes of Tiavel m Italy 
and Fiance, and Practical Hints to 
Tiavellers By William Miller, 
SSC Edinburgh With 12 Illus 
tiations Post 8vo 7-f. 6 d 

San Remo and the Wes- 
tern Riviera, climatically and medi- 
cally consideied By A Hill Hassall, 
M D Map and Woodcuts Crown 
8vo 1 or 6 d 

Himalayan and Sub- 

Himalayan Districts of British 
India, tlieir Climate, Medical Topo- 
glaphy, and Disease Distribution , With 
reasons for assigning a Malarious Origin 
to Goitie and some othei Diseases By 
F N Macnamara, M D. With 
Map and Fever Chart 8vo, 2ir 
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The Alpine Club Map of 

Switzerland, with parts of the Neigh 
bounng Countues, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R C 
Nichols, F R G S 4 Sheets in 
Portfolio, 421 coloined, 01 341 un- 
coloured 

Dr. Rigby’s Letters from 

France, &c in 1789 Edited by 
his Daugh tei , Lad} Eastlar e Ci own 
8 vo 1 or 6d 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M R I A Post8vo with 
Maps and other Illustrations — 


WORKS of 
Novels and Tales. By the 

Right lion the Earl of Beacons 
field, IC G The Cabinet Edition 
Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo 6s each 
Endymion, 6s 

Lothair, 6s [ Venetia, 6s 

Conlngsby, 6s Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6s 

Sybil, 6s. Young Duke &c 6s 

Tancred, 6s | Vivian Grey, 6s. 

Henrietta Temple, 6s 
Contaruu Fleming, &c 6s, 

Blues and Buffs ; a Con- 
tested Election and its Results By 
Arthur. Mil ls Crown 8vo 6s. 

Yellow Cap, and other 

Fairy Stories for Children, viz 
Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and 
Theeda. By Julian Hawthorne 
Crown 8vo 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges 

The Crookit Meg : a 

Scottish Story of the Year One By 
John Skelfon, LLD Advocate, 
Author of ‘ Ess-i) 3 111 Romance and 
Studies from Life’ (by ‘Shirley’) 
Crown 8vo 6s 

Buried Alive ; or, Ten 

Years of Penal Seivitude m Sibeua 
By Fedor Dostoycffsky Trans- 
lated from the German by Marie von 
ThilO Post 8vo, ior. 6 d 



The Eastern Alps, ios, 6d. 
Central Alps, including all 

the Oberland Distuct, •Js 6d 

Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c 
Price 6s 6d 

On Alpine Travelling and 

the Geology of the Alps Price is 
Either of the Three Volumes or Parts of 
the ‘ Alpine Guide’ may be had with 
this Intioductionpiefixcd, is extra 


FICTION 

Whispers from Fairy- 
land By the Right Hon E H 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, M P With 
9 Illustrations Ciown 8vo 3s 6d 

Higgledy - Piggledy ; or, 

Stones foi Everybody and Every- 
body’s Childien By the Right Hon 
E H ICnatchbull-IIugessen, M P 
With 9 Illustrations Cr 8vo 31 6 d 

Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth M Sewell Cabinet 
Edition, m Ten Volumes, each contain- 
mg a complete Tale or Story • — 

Amy Herbert, 2 s 6d Gertrude, 2 s 6d 
The Earl’s Daughter, 2 s 6d The 
Experience of Life, 2 s 6 d Cl eve 
Hall, 2s 6d Ivors, 2 s 6d Katharine 
Ashton, 2s 6d Margaret Percival, 
3s 6 d Laneton Parsonage, 31 6 d 
Ursula, 3-r 6d 

The Modern Novelist’s 

Library Each work complete in itself, 
price 2 s boaids, or 2 s 6 d cloth — 

By Lord BeAconsfield 

Lothair. Henrietta Temple. 

Conmgsby Contaruu Fleming. 

Sybil. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

Tancred The Young Duke, &c. 

Venetia. Vivian Grey. . 

By Anthony Trollotr, ; t 
Barchester Towers^ 

The Warden. 
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THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY —continued 


By Majoi Whyte-Melville 

Digby Grand. I Good for Nothing. 
General Bounce. Holmby House 
Kate Coventry The Interpreter. 
The Gladiators | Queen’s Maries 

By the Author of 1 The Rose Garden ’ 
Unawares. 


By the Autlioi of 1 Mile Mon ’ 

The Atelier du Lys 
Mademoiselle Mori. 

By Vanous Writers 
Atherstone Priory 
The Burgomaster's Family. 

Elsa and her Vulture. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 1 1 


Novels and Tales by the Right Honourable the 

Earl of Beaconsfield, K G Ten Volumes, ciown Svo cloth exha, gilt edges, 
price 30J 


POETRY and 

Poetical Works of Jean 

Ingelow New Edition, repimted, 
with Additional Mattel, fiom the 23rd 
and 6th Editions of the two volumes 
respectively j with 2 Vignettes 2 vols 
fcp, 8vo. 12 s 

Faust. Fiom the German 

of Goethe By T E Webb, LL.D 
one of Hei Majesty’s Counsel in Ire- 
land, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, now Regius Piofessoi of Laws 
and Public Orator in the University of 
Dublin 8 vo 12s 6d 

Goethe’s Faust. A Few 

Translation, chiefly in Blanlc Veise , 
with a complete Introduction and 
copious Notes By James Adey 
Birds, BA FGS Luge ciown 
Svo 12 s 6 <1 

Goethe’s Faust. The Ger- 
man Text, with an English Intioduction 
and Notes for the use of Students By 
Albert M Selss, M A Ph D &c 
Professor of German m the University 
of Dublin Crown 8x0 


THE DRAMA. 

Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Ivry and the Armada By Lord 
Macaulay i6mo 3* 6d 

The Poem of the Cid : a 

lnnslation fiom the Spanish, with 
Intioduction and Notes By John 
Ormsby Crown 8vo. 51 

Festus, a Poem. By 

Philip James Bailey 10th Edition, 
enlarged feievised Crown 8vo I2r 

The Iliad of Homer, Ho- 

moiuetncally translated by C, B. 
Cayley 8vo 121- 6 d 

The iEneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse ByJ 
Conington, MA. Crown 8vo gs 

Bowdler’s Family Shak- 

speare. Genuine Edition, m 1 vol. 
medium 8vo large type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, 141 or in 6 vols fcp 8vo 21s 

Southey’s Poetical 

Works, with the Author’s last Cor- 
lechons and Additions Medium 8vo. 
with P01 trait, 141- 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT, &e 

Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of A Book on Angling ; or, 

Rural Snorts, Complete Accounts, Treatise on the Art of Fishing m every 

Historical Piactical, and Descriptive, branch , including full Illustrated Lists 

* S Hunting Shooting, Fishing, Racing, of Salmon Flies By Francis Francis 

&c Withto Woodcuts Svo 21s Post Svo Portiaitaud Plates, i 5 s 
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Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisher- 
man comprising the Chief Methods 
of Hook and Lmc Fishing, a glance at 
Nets, and remarks on Boats and Boat- 
ing l J ost 8yo Woodcuts, I2r 6 d 

The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology By Aifred Ronalds 
With 20 Coloured Plates 8vo 141 

Horses and Roads ; 01, 

How to Keep a Horse Sound on his 
Legs By Free-Lance Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo 6s 

Horses and Riding. By 

George NeviLe, M A With 31 Illus- 
trations Crown 8vo 6s 

Youatt on the Horse. 

Revised and enlarged by W Watson, 
M R C V S. 8vo Woodcuts, "js 6 d 

Youatt’s Work on the 

Dog Revised and enlarged 8vo 
Woodcuts, 6s 

The Dog in Health and 

Disease. By Stonehenge Third 
Edition, with 78 Wood Engravings 
Square crown 8vo. 7 s 6d 


The Greyhound. By 

Stonehenge Revised Edition, with 
25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c 
Square crown 8vo I Sr 

Stables and Stable Fit- 
tings By W Miles. Imp 8vo 
with 13 Plates, 151- 

The Horse’s Foot, and 

How to keep it Sound By W 
Milfs Imp 8vo Woodcuts, I2r 6 d 

A Plain Treatise on 

Horse-shoeing ByW Miles Post 
8vo Woodcuts, is 6d 

Remarks on Horses’ 

Teeth, addressed to Pmchaseis By 
W Miles Post 8vo is 6d 

A Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Ox ; being a Manual of 
Bovine Pathology specially adapted fot 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students By T H Steel, M R C V S 
I Z S, With 2 Plates and 116 Wood- 
cuts 8vo 151 


WORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder’s Biographical 

Treasury. Latest Edition, recon 
structed and partly re written, with 
above 1,600 additional Memous, by 
W L R, Cates Fcp 8vo 6r 

Maunder’s Treasury of 

Natural History ; or, Popular Dic- 
tionary of Zoology Revised and 
corrected Edition Fcp 8vo with 
900 Woodcuts, 6s 

Maunder’s Treasury of 

Geography, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political Edited by 
W Hughes, F RGB With 7 Maps 
afid l6 Plates Fcp 8vo 6j 

Matfnder’s Historical 

Treasury J 1 Introductory Outlines of 
Universal History, and Separate His- 
tones of all Nations. Revised by the 
Rev Sir G W. COX, Bart. M A 
Fcp 8vo, 6s 


Maunder’s Treasury of 

Knowledge and Library of Refer- 
ence , compusing an English Diction- 
ary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionaiy, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, Synopsis of the Peciage, 
Useful Tables, &c Fcp 8vo 6r 


Maunder’s Scientific and 

Literary Treasury , a Popular En- 
cyclopaedia of Science, LiteraLuie, and 
Art Latest Edition, partly re-wntteU, 
with above 1,000 New Ai tides, by J 
V Johnson, Fcp 8vo 6r 

The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom , With which 15 incorporated 
' a Glossary of Botanical Terms Edited 
by J Lindley, F R S and T Moore, 
F.L S With 274 Woodcuts and 20 
Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp, 8vo. i2r. 
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!* The Treasury of Bible 

Knowledge , being a Dictionary of 
the Books, Persons, Places, Events, 
and other Matters of which mention is 
made in Holy Scuptuie. By the Rev 
J. Ayre, M A Maps, Plates & Wood 
cuts Fcp 8vo 6s 

A Practical Treatise on 

Brewing, with Formulas for Public 
Brewers & Instructions for Private Fam 
dies By W Black 8vp ior 6 d 

The Theory of the Mo- 
dem Scientific Game of Whist 
By W Pole, F R S twelfth Edition 
Fcp 8vo 2s 6d 

The Correct Card ; or, 

How to Play at Whist, a Wlust 
Catechism By Major A Campbell 
Walker, FRGS Latest Edition 
Fcp Svo 2 s 6d 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a 

Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Cumin'll, and Constitutional 
Twenty Fifth Edition, conected and 
extended Fcp 8yo 9r 

Chess Openings. ByF.W 

Longman, Balliol College, Oxford 
New Edition Fcp 8vo 2s 6d 

Pewtner’s Compre- 
hensive Specifier; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of 
Building Artificer’s Work Edited by 
W. Young Crown 8vo 6s 

Modern Cookery for Pri- 
vate Families, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Senes of caiefully- 
tested Receipts By Eliza Acton 
With 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts Fcp 
8vo 6s 

Food and H ome Cookery. 

A Course of Instruction in Practical 
Cookery and Cleaning, for Children in 
Elementaiy Schools By Mis Buck- 
TON Woodcuts Crown 8yo 2r 

The Ventilation of Dwell- 
ing Houses and the Utilisation of 
' , Waste Heat fiom Open Fire Places, 
&c By F Edwards, Jun Second 
Editiop With numerous Lithographic 
Plate, composing 106 Figures. Royal 
Svo. 10s 6 d 


Hints to Mothers on the 

Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lymg-m Room By Thomas Buil, 
M D Fcp 8vo 2s 6d 

The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and 
Disease By Thomas Bull, M D 
Fcp 8vo 2s 6d 

American Food and 

Farming By 1 1M v\ Dun, Special 
C01 respondent foi the ‘ Times 1 8vo. 

[/« the puss 

The Farm Valuer. By 

John Scott, Land Valuer. Ciowu 
Svo 51- 

Rents and Purchases; 01, 

the Valuation of Landed Pioputi, 
Woods, Minerals, Buildings, Ac By 
John Scott Crown Svo 6r 

Economic Studies. By 

the late Walter Bageiiot, M A 
Fellow of University College, London 
Edited by Richard Holt Huh on 
8vo ior 6d 

Economicsfor Beginners 

By H D Macleod, M A. Small 
ciown Svo, is 6 d 

The Elements of Bank- 
ing By H D Macleod, M.A, 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo 51 

The Theory and Practice 

of Banking By PI D Macllod, 
M A 2 vols Svo 26r 

The Resources of Mod- 
em Countries , Essays towards an 
Estimate of the Economic Position of 
Nations and British Trade Prospects 
By Alex Wilson. 2 vols 8vo 24r 

The Patentee’s Manual ; 

a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent, for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors ByJ Johnson, Bar- 
rister-at-Law , and J PI Johnson, 
Assoc Inst C E Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln's Inn Fields and Glas- 
gow Fourth Edition, enlarged. 8vo> 
pnee lor 6d. 
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